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PREFACE 


This  little  book  does  not  purport  to  be  a  history  of 
social  life  in  France  in  the  seventeenth  century,  nor  yet 
a" learned,  study  of  Moliere’s  interpretation  thereof. 

It  is  an  attempt  to  treat,  superficially  so  as  not  to 
discourage  the  student  approaching  Moliere  for  the  first 
time,  the  background  of  the  plays.  Without  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  social  life  of  the  period  he  can  comprehend 
but  vaguely  the  real  value  of  the  works  in  question.  A 
detailed  study  of  the  organization  of  the  society  of  the 
day  is  apt  to  discourage  the  student  at  the  outset  and 
make  the  reading  of  the  text  of  the  plays  a  painful  duty 
instead  of  a  pleasure.  Hence  the  very  slight  nature  of 
most  of  the  chapters  in  this  book. 

But,  as  it  is  hoped  that  an  acquaintance  with  Moliere 
in  the  light  of  the  information  here  given  will  lead  some 
students  to  go  more  deeply  into  the  question,  a  biblio¬ 
graphy  has  been  appended  to  open  a  door  to  further 
reading.  One  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  of  the  old 
annotated  editions  of  the  plays,  that  were  put  into  my 
hands  when  I  was  a  boy,  was  that  they  were  “blind  alley” 
editions.  They  led  to  an  examination  based  on  the  text 
but  beyond  that  they  did  not  go.  Their  editors  had 
evidently  read  widely  but  they  were  surprisingly  discreet 
as  to  what  they  had  read  and  where  they  had  found  it. 

If  this  little  book  helps  students  (and  teachers)  of 
Moliere  to  put  more  life  into  their  reading  (or  teaching) 
and  opens  a  path  into  the  whole  realm  of  seventeenth 
century  literature  it  will  have  fulfilled  its  purpose. 

H.  A. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

MOLIERE’S  LIFE. 

To  appreciate  a  literary  work  it  is  not  essential  to 
know  anything  of  the  life  of  the  author.  A  dramatist, 
more  than  any  other  writer,  is  supposed 
A  natural  to  be  impersonal,  to  make  others  live  their 
curiosity,  own  lives  and  speak  their  own  thoughts 
and  to  keep  to  himself  his  personal  opinions 
and  character. 

Yet  few  people  can  read  and  appreciate  the  works  of 
an  author  without  a  natural  desire  to  know  something 
about  him.  If  any  moral  lesson  is  to  be  drawn  from  his 
works  we  have  a  right  to  know  whether  he  practised  what 
he  preached.  If  he  attacks  the  vices  and  follies  of  his 
time  we  should  know  how  sincere  he  is,  what,  in  his  own 
experience,  may  strengthen  or  warp  his  judgment,  how 
thoroughly  he  knew  the  things  of  which  he  speaks. 

When  once  this  curiosity  has  been  awakened  in  the 
reader  there  is  a  tendency  to  carry  it  too  far  and  to  show 
an  interest  in  details  that  cannot  possibly  have  any  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  work.  The  biography  frequently  learned  by  a 
candidate  for  examination,  because  “it  may  be  asked  for” 
by  the  examiner,  is  often  a  hors  d' oeuvre,  unconnected  with 
the  works,  or  with  anything  else  in  the  student’s  know¬ 
ledge. 

Before  I  had  read  a  line  of  Paradise  Lost  I  was  in¬ 
formed  that  John  Milton  was  born  in  Bread  Street, 
London — a  city  I  had  never  seen.  Had  Milton  been 
born  in  Milk  Street  or  in  Potato  Street  not  one  line  of  his 
poems  would  have  been  modified  by  the  change  in  name. 
The  fact  that  Milton  was  born  in  Bread  Street  is  of  no 
importance  unless  we  know  something  of  the  environ¬ 
ment  at  that  time  and  what  influence  his  being  born  in 
such  a  street  is  likely  to  have  had  on  the  career  of  the 
poet. 
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Instead,  therefore,  of  giving  chronologically  all  the 
known  details  of  Moliere’s  life,  this  chapter  will  be 
devoted  to  the  significant  facts  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
it  will  show  why  they  are  considered  to  be  of  interest. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to  separate  fact  from  legend, 
for,  as  is  always  the  case  when  little  is  known  of  a  person’s 
life,  imagination  plays  a  large  part  in  most  of  the  biog¬ 
raphies  of  Moliere  that  have  come  down  to  us. 

Jean  Baptiste  Poquelin,  later  known  as  Moliere,  was 
born  in  Paris  in  1622.  The  entry  of  his  baptism  shows 
clearly  the  social  standing  of  his  family.  “On  Saturday, 
15  January,  1622”  it  reads,  “was  baptized  Jean,  son  of 
Jean  Pouquelin,  and  of  Marie  Cresse,  his  wife,  living  in 
the  Rue  St.  Honore:  godfather,  Jean  Poquelin,  grain- 
porter  (grandfather) :  godmother,  Denise  Lescacheux 
(Marie  Cresse’s  grandmother)  widow  of  the  late  Sebastien 
Asselin,  upholsterer.’’ 

Moliere  was  the  first-born  of  a  family  of  bourgeois,  or 
middle-class  Parisians,  people  of  some  fortune,  living 
comfortably:  when  his  mother  died  (ten 
Early  Life  years  later)  the  inventory  of  the  family 
1622-1645.  possessions  shows  their  fortune  to  have  in¬ 
creased,  the  shop  to  be  well  stocked,  their 
furniture  good,  their  clothes  and  linen  of  the  best  quality, 
and  their  silver  and  jewellery  of  considerable  value.  A 
few  years  earlier  Moliere’s  father  had  purchased  the  office 
of  court  upholsterer  and  valet  de  chambre  to  the  King. 
A  year  after  the  death  of  Moliere’s  mother  his  father 
married  again.  By  this  marriage  there  were  two  children, 
one  of  whom  died  soon  after  birth,  and  a  few  days  after 
the  death  of  this  child  the  mother  also  died.  Moliere’s 
father  was  left  with  a  family  of  five  children.  We  know 
little  of  the  boy’s  step-mother  and  of  his  early  life.  Legend 
has  it  that  his  grandfather  (Cresse)  took  him  for  walks 
in  the  Paris  streets  and  even  to  the  theatre  but  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  any  real  authority  for  these  stories. 

What  we  do  know  is  that  by  careful  management  of 
business,  by  economy  and  sober  living  the  family  in¬ 
creased  its  fortune  and  improved  its  social  standing  by 
the  purchase  of  a  position  at  court.  It  is  easy  to  see  where 
Moliere  learned  his  lessons  of  common  sense  and  caution. 
But  it  is  not  sufficient  to  know  one  class  of  society.  Born 
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a  bourgeois,  Moliere  was  able  to  study  the  people  in  the 
populous  quarter  in  which  he  lived  in  Paris;  and  at  court 
and  in  the  shop  he  early  became  acquainted  with  nobles. 
He  received  the  usual  education  of  a  bourgeois — first  at 
school  in  Paris,  then  at  the  Faculty  of  Law  at  Orleans,  ✓ 
was  called  to  the  bar  but  appears  to  have  practised  law 
little,  if  any.  It  is  frequently  stated  that  he  also  studied 
philosophy  with  Gassendi  in  Paris,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  he  could  have  done  this  during  the  time  he  resided 
there. 

The  education  he  received  was  a  sound  classical  train¬ 
ing — the  equivalent,  now-a-days,  of  a  good  Arts  course, 
with  some  legal  knowledge  in  addition.  This  should  be 
remembered  when  one  reads  descriptions  of  the  wandering 
actor  who  later  wrote  great  comedies.  Moliere  had  a 
better  education  than  many  of  his  contemporary  critics. 

If  his  father  had  planned  to  educate  his  son  so  that  he 
could  rise  above  the  ranks  of  the  bourgeois  and  enter  the 
noblesse  de  robe ,  as  lawyer-nobles  were  called,  he  was  soon 
to  be  grievously  disappointed.  Jean  Baptiste  declared 
that  the  call  he  heard  was  not  to  legal  honours  but  to  the 
stage.  Much  has  been  written  on  the  quarrels  that  ensued 
between  father  and  son  and  it  were  well  to  examine,  for 
a  moment,  the  reasons  for  this  misunderstanding. 

The  father  certainly  objected  to  his  son’s  entering  the 
career  he  had  chosen  and  this  is  not  surprising  when  one 
remembers  that  acting  was  not  yet  a  profession1.  Poquelin 
had  evidently  intended  to  improve  the  social  standing  of 
his  son.  Qualified  for  one  of  the  most  honourable  pro¬ 
fessions,  the  one  that  might  most  easily  raise  a  bourgeois 
to  the  ranks  of  the  nobility  and,  incidentally,  permit  him 
to  amass  a  fortune,  Moliere  was  deliberately  sacrificing 
everything  by  going  on  the  stage.  Naturally  his  father 
did  not  immediately  concur  in  this.  Efforts  have  been 
made  to  improve  the  situation  by  stating  that  Moliere  was 
to  join  a  troupe  of  young  nobles — a  sort  of  aristocratic 
Players’  Club.  This  is  nonsense.  A  glance  at  the  list 
of  actors  who  signed  the  first  contract  with  Moliere  is 
sufficient  to  convince  us  that  his  father  had  some  cause  for 
uneasiness.  The  names  are:  Beys,  Poquelin,  Bonnenfant, 

1  On  the  social  standing  of  actors  in  the  early  seventeenth  century  see 
Chapter  IV. 
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M.  Bejart,  G.  Bejart,  J.  Bejart,  Clerin,  Pinel,  Malingre, 
Desurlis.  The  Bejarts  were  near  neighbours  of  the 
Molieres  and  Madeleine  was  a  professional  actress  and  a 
woman  with  a  past.  The  others  were  all  of  very  humble 
origin. 

When  Moliere’s  father  saw  that  his  son  could  not  be 
turned  aside  from  the  theatre,  he  appears  to  have  done  all 
he  could  to  help  him  financially.  The  new  troupe  assumed 
the  title  of  “The  Illustrious  Theatre”  but  it  was  unable 
to  convince  Parisians  that  it  was  really  illustrious.  Before 
very  long  it  was  so  deeply  in  debt  that  Moliere  found  him¬ 
self  in  prison.  His  father  again  came  to  his  aid. 

After  this  catastrophe  Moliere  left  Paris  and  became 
a  member  of  a  troupe  of  strolling  players  and  later  the 

“manager”  of  a  similar  troupe.  We 
Moliere  in  know  little  about  his  life  between  1645 

the  Provinces,  and  1659.  He  played  in  the  south  of 
1645-1658.  France  and  at  Lyons  and  the  places 

visited  include  Toulouse,  Albi,  Car¬ 
cassonne,  Nantes,  Narbonne,  Agen,  Grenoble,  Lyons, 
Montpellier,  Avignon,  Pezenas,  Bordeaux,  Beziers  and 
Rouen.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  1658.  While  this  period 
of  his  life  is  little  known  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
in  his  career  as  a  dramatist.  It  extends  from  his  twenty- 
fourth  to  his  thirty-sixth  year,  brings  him  a  wide  and 
varied  experience  of  life  at  an  age  at  which  he  could  profit 
by  it,  teaches  him  the  craft  of  acting  and  what  the  public 
expected  of  the  stage.  “He  who  goes  down  among  the 
people,  or  into  the  provinces,”  says  La  Bruyere,  “soon 
makes  strange  discoveries  if  he  has  eyes,  sees  things  there 
that  he  would  not  have  expected  and  of  which  he  could 
have  not  the  least  suspicion;  he  advances  by  repeated 
experiences  in  knowledge  of  human  beings.”  No  one  can 
read  Moliere’s  plays  without  recognizing  how  much  he 
owes  to  this  long  and  fruitful  apprenticeship  in  the 
provinces. 

It  was  immediately  after  this  experience  that  Moliere 
made  a  most  important  discovery.  At  Paris,  in  the  early 
days,  and  during  his  wanderings  in  the  provinces  he  seems 
to  have  imagined  that  he  was  a  tragic  actor.  During  his 
peregrinations  his  troupe  produced  many  tragedies  but, 
little  by  little,  his  reputation  was  established  by  his 
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amusing  plays.  He  certainly  wrote  farces  while  on  tour 
and  soon  after  his  return  to  Paris  he  gave  himself  to  the 
playing  of  farce  and  comedy.  L’Etourdi  and  Le  Depit 
Amour eux  date  from  this  provincial  period. 

Moliere  had  travelled  north  to  Rouen  to  get  into  touch 
with  a  friend  who  had  promised  to  introduce  him  at  court. 

He  had  evidently  decided  that  the  moment 
Moli&re  had  arrived  to  conquer  Paris  as  he  had  so 

in  Paris,  rashly  set  out  to  do  long  before.  Years  of 

1658-1673.  training  and  experience  had  built  up  for  him 
in  the  provinces  an  enviable  reputation  and 
he  returned  with  every  hope  of  success,  but  with  a  modesty 
and  tact  that  came  from  the  buffeting  of  the  world. 
Thirty-six  years  of  age,  mature  in  thought  and  in  stage¬ 
craft,  he  re-entered  Paris  as  leader  of  a  troupe  of  actors 
who  had  the  protection  of  the  King’s  brother  and  who 
appeared  in  October,  1658,  in  the  Salle  des  Gardes  of  the 
Royal  Palace,  the  Louvre.  They  produced  a  tragedy  with 
qualified  success,  for  the  audience  was  used  to  the  actors 
of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  who  played  with  pomp  and 
dignity  if  not  with  bombast.  After  the  tragedy  Moliere 
begged  leave  to  play  before  His  Majesty  one  of  his  little 
comedies  that  had  been  favourably  received  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces.  There  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  success  of  this  and 
he  was  commanded  to  establish  his  troupe  in  Paris. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  Moliere — just  because 
he  was  Moliere — became  at  once  the  hero  of  the  day. 
He  was,  as  yet,  merely  a  strolling  player  who  had  dared 
come  from  the  provinces  to  perform  before  Parisians.  He 
found  three  troupes  in  possession  of  the  field1.  The 
Italians  used  the  hall — the  Petit  Bourbon — that  the  King 
had  allotted  to  him  and  he  had  to  pay  them  an  indemnity 
for  the  expense  to  which  they  had  been  put  when  they 
installed  their  theatre.  Nor  did  he  then  enter  into  com¬ 
plete  possession.  He  could  play  only  alternately  with 
them  and  he  had  to  leave  them  the  most  popular  days — 
Tuesday,  Friday  and  Sunday. 

The  second  troupe — the  Theatre  du  Marais — was  not 
“protected,”  as  was  Moliere’s  by  the  King’s  brother,  and 
it  had  fallen  on  evil  days  after  the  death  of  its  greatest 
actor,  Mondory,  and  the  desertion  of  others.  While  it 

1  See  Chapter  IV. 
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still  had  an  occasional  success  it  was  not  likely  to  cause 
Moliere  much  uneasiness. 

The  real  rival  was  the  third  troupe — the  Hotel  de 
Bourgogne.  This  was  the  Royal  Troupe,  pensioned  by  the 
King,  privileged  to  use  special  placards  for  its  plays,  the 
favourite  of  the  public,  able  to  obtain  the  best  tragedies 
from  the  great  playwrights  of  the  day  and  openly  scornful 
of  the  Bohemian  band  from  the  provinces  that  had  the 
impertinence  to  stage  the  same  plays  as  they  performed. 

Moliere  settled  down  in  Paris,  not  to  day-dream  of 
success,  but  to  make  friends,  to  ensure  agreement  among 
the  members  of  his  troupe,  to  replace  with  good  actors 
those  who  withdrew,  or  who  died,  to  provide  suitable 
plays  and  to  act  them  as  well  as  possible.  Within  a  year 
the  Italian  troupe  left  the  field  for  a  time  and  Moliere 
immediately  changed  to  the  more  popular  days  of  the 
week,  and  on  November  1 8,  1659,  he  had  his  first  great 
success  with  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules. 

He  had  definitely  opened  his  campaign  of  social  criti¬ 
cism  and  therefore  added  to  his  professional  enemies  of 
the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  others  who  considered  that  their 
mode  of  life  was  criticized  in  the  play.  There  followed  a 
“quarrel  of  the  Precieuses"  as  there  was  to  be  later  a 
“quarrel  of  the  Ecole  des  Femmes"  and  a  “quarrel  of 
Tartuffe."  The  study  of  these  should  accompany  the 
reading  of  the  plays  in  question  and  cannot  therefore  find 
a  place  in  a  brief  biography. 

From  this  time  onwards  the  life  of  Moliere  is  largely 
the  story  of  his  successes  and  failures,  his  play-writing, 
his  struggles  with  his  enemies,  his  steady  progress  to  a 
higher  type  of  comedy  and  to  the  undisputed  place  he 
holds  among  the  great  writers  of  the  world. 

In  January,  1661,  the  troupe  took  possession  of  the 
finest  theatre  in  Europe — the  Palais  Royal.  Competition, 
instead  of  decreasing,  was  again  becoming  more  acute 
and  there  were  soon  six  companies  of  actors  in  Paris.  The 
play  intended  to  establish  Moliere  as  a  great  writer — Don 
Garde  de  Navarre — was  a  failure.  The  disappointment 
was  keen  and  he  hastened  to  produce  a  different  type  of 
work,  L'Ecole  des  Maris ,  a  real  comedy  with  but  little  of 
the  farce  element  that  was,  at  first,  so  evident  in  his 
comedies.  It  was  a  complete  success  and,  when  it  was 
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published,  Moliere  dedicated  it  to  his  patron  Monsieur, 
the  King’s  brother. 

Not  content  to  rest  upon  his  laurels,  he  produced 
immediately  Les  Fdcheux.  It  succeeded  and  Moliere  had 
therefore  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Italian  actors  who 
returned  to  share  his  theatre  with  him.  As  newcomers, 
however,  they  were  forced,  this  time,  to  take  the  less 
popular  days  of  the  week  that  they  had  formerly  allotted 
to  Moliere.  A  week  after  their  return  the  successful 
actor  manager,  then  aged  forty,  married  Armande  Bejart, 
the  youngest  sister  of  that  Madeleine  Bejart  with  whom 
he  had  set  out  on  his  theatrical  career.  She  was  only 
twenty  years  of  age. 

Armande  became  a  member  of  her  husband’s  troupe 
and  it  continued  a  very  successful  season  during  which 
LEcole  des  Femmes  was  produced.  The  brilliant  success 
of  this  play  awakened  the  jealousy  of  Moliere’s  enemies 
and  to  them  he  replied  in  La  Critique  de  LEcole  des  Femmes 
and  L} Impromptu  de  Versailles.  The  attacks  came  from 
all  quarters  but  Moliere  seems  to  have  taken  seriously 
only  one  of  them,  that  accusing  him  of  representing  well- 
known  persons  at  court.  This  was,  of  course,  equivalent 
to  a  statement  that  his  characters  were  not  creations 
from  wide  experience  but  caricatures  of  individuals  and 
that  accusation  Moliere  would  not  permit.  Nor  could  he 
afford  to  make  such  bitter  enemies  at  court  as  would  have 
been  any  individuals  so  attacked1.  His  replies  were  well 
received  but,  though  the  quarrel  continued  with  increased 
bitterness,  he  declined  to  take  any  further  part  in  it  and 
chose  the  wiser  course  of  quietly  going  on  his  way. 

The  King  called  upon  him  frequently  to  prepare 
entertainment  for  his  court  but  even  when  busy  with 
pieces  written  to  order  Moliere  seems  to  have  kept  in 
view  the  more  important  studies  of  the  society  of  his  day. 
Soon  after  Le  Mariage  Force  and  the  rapidly  prepared 
Princesse  dElide  he  played  before  the  King  three  acts  of  a 
new  play  Tartuffe. 

This  gave  rise  to  a  quarrel  that  lasted  nearly  five  years 
and  created  for  its  author  some  very  powerful  enemies. 
The  first  attack  came  from  a  religious  association  known 

1  Moliere  undoubtedly  attacked  individuals  in  some  of  his  later  plays  and, 
in  the  most  striking  case  of  this,  the  victims  were  fellow  authors. 
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as  La  Compagnie  du  Saint-Sacrement  which  had  sufficient 
influence  to  obtain  from  the  King  an  order  forbidding 
the  production  of  the  play  in  public.  Moliere  continued 
to  read  it  and  even  to  play  it  in  private,  and  the  fact  that 
the  King  tolerated  this,  in  view  of  the  opposition  that  it 
aroused,  and  that  he  tolerated  it  even  in  houses  at  which 
he  was  visiting  at  the  time,  proves  that  he  sympathized 
with  the  author.  In  1667  he  permitted  a  public  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  play  but,  immediately  afterwards,  the  King 
being  absent  from  Paris,  the  influence  of  the  Compagnie 
du  Saint-Sacrement  again  prevailed  and  the  play  was 
banned  by  the  Archbishop.  The  successful  authorization 
by  the  King  did  not  come  until  late  in  the  following 
year. 

This  period  must  have  been  a  particularly  trying  one 
for  Moliere.  Not  only  had  he  to  fight  for  his  play, 
Tartuffe,  and  checkmate  his  enemies,  but  he  had  also  to 
bear  the  burden  of  personal  bereavement.  In  1664  two 
of  his  best  friends  died  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  he 
lost  his  eldest  son.  In  spite  of  all  this  he  was  working  on 
Le  Misanthrope  and  he  rapidly  prepared  and  produced 
Dom  Juan.  This  play  aroused  a  storm  of  disapproval, 
again  for  religious  reasons,  but  Moliere  refused  to  reply 
to  his  detractors,  dropped  Dom  Juan  from  his  repertory 
and  persisted  in  his  efforts  to  free  Tartuffe  for  the  public. 

He  had  not  lost  the  King’s  favour  as  a  result  of  the 
quarrel  but  became  his  appointed  entertainer,  and  one  of 
the  first  commanded  plays,  proposed,  written,  learned 
and  produced  in  five  days,  had  the  temerity  to  represent 
on  the  stage  four  well-known  physicians.  This  appears 
to  be  the  first  occasion  on  which  Moliere  deliberately 
indulged  in  personalities — from  which  he  always  stead¬ 
fastly  maintained  that  he  was  free — but  as  the  per¬ 
formance  was  a  private  one  for  the  court  only  he  may  have 
been  of  the  opinion  that  no  exception  would  be  taken. 

In  1666  appeared  another  of  his  great  comedies,  Le 
Misanthrope ,  and  from  this  moment  his  place  as  the 
greatest  writer  of  comedy  of  his  day  and  his  place  in  the 
King’s  favour  were  definitely  assured.  While  there  were 
still  three  well-known  plays  to  come  from  his  pen  (Le 
Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,  Les  Femmes  Savantes  and  Le  Malade 
Imaginaire)  his  struggles  for  supremacy  were  over  and  we 
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may  pause,  for  a  moment,  to  ask  ourselves  whether  the 
King’s  favour  was  an  unmixed  blessing. 

To  Moliere’s  knowledge  of  the  provinces,  of  the 
bourgeois  of  Paris,  of  the  people,  it  added  familiarity  with 
the  court.  It  protected  him  from  powerful  enemies  who 
might,  otherwise,  have  compassed  his  downfall.  On  the 
other  hand  it  called  him  away  from  serious  work  to  prepare 
court  entertainments  of  an  ephemeral  nature  and  his  life 
became  a  round  of  activity.  Yet,  even  when  all  this  is 
said,  it  would  be  unwise  to  rush  to  the  conclusion  that 
such  a  life  was  inimical  to  the  production  of  great  come¬ 
dies.  Some  men  work  better  under  the  strain  of  a  feverish 
existence  and  produce  more  and  better  work  than  they 
would  if  life  were  more  peaceful.  We  shall  have  to  know 
a  great  deal  more  than  we  do  about  Moliere’s  disposition 
before  we  can  conclude  that  he  would  have  done  better 
work  under  different  conditions. 

There  is,  in  the  archives  of  the  Comedie  Frangaise  in 
Paris,  a  document  of  primary  importance  for  the  history 
of  Moliere’s  troupe — a  manuscript  register  kept  by  the 
actor  La  Grange.  On  a  Friday  in  February,  1673,  La 
Grange  noted  the  first  performance  of  a  play  entitled  Le 
Malade  Imaginaire,  and,  in  the  margin,  he  added,  “New 
and  last  play  of  M.  de  Moliere.”  It  was,  indeed,  while 
playing  the  part  of  the  man  who  imagined  he  was  ill  that 
MolRre  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  coughing  and  broke  a 
blood-vessel.  He  was  carried  to  his  home  in  the  Rue  de 
Richelieu  and  died  during  the  night.  As  Moliere,  like 
other  actors,  was  excommunicated  by  the  church1  his 
widow  had  to  appeal  to  the  King  to  obtain  permission  to 
have  him  buried  by  night  in  consecrated  ground. 

Moliere  was  of  medium  height,  broad-chested,  with 
long  legs.  His  short  neck  supported  a  large  head.  His 

face  was  round,  his  cheek  bones  promi- 
Portrait  and  nent,  eyes  small  and  wide  apart,  nose 
Character.  large  with  sensitive  nostrils,  large  mouth, 

thick  lips,  a  strong  chin,  hair  and  mous¬ 
tache  almost  black.  In  short,  he  was  by  no  means 
handsome  and  this  may  explain,  to  some  extent,  his  lack 
of  success  in  tragic  parts.  Observant,  he  was  so  interested 
in  the  people  around  him  that  he  talked  little,  yet,  with 

1  See  Chapter  X. 
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his  friends,  he  discussed  literary  questions  in  a  most  hearty 
way.  He  was  kind-hearted,  blessed  with  a  well-balanced 
judgment,  very  charitable  and  generous  to  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  and  a  liberal  lender  to  his  friends.  His  shrewd 
common  sense  caused  him  to  be  opposed  to  all  exaggera¬ 
tions  and  quick  to  see  the  ridiculous  side  of  the  society 
in  which  he  lived.  His  kindness  led  him  to  be  tolerant 
towards  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature.  Convinced  of 
the  rightness  of  human  instincts,  he  was  averse  to  hypo¬ 
crisy,  independent  of  character,  with  no  disposition  to 
toady  to  the  great.  He  was  not  religious — though  he 
appears  to  have  observed  the  outward  forms  of  religion — 
but  sought  his  happiness  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  good 
things  of  life,  was  fond  of  good  cheer  and  of  material 
comforts.  He  was  not,  perhaps,  exempt  from  a  love  of 
ostentation.  A  faithful  friend  and  generally  of  an  agree¬ 
able  disposition,  he  was  nervous  and  at  times  irritable. 
He  was  rarely  exuberantly  gay  and  his  disposition  on  the 
whole  was  rather  sad.  Energetic  and  a  hard  worker  in 
spite  of  ill-health,  he  never  relaxed  his  efforts  and,  as  La 
Grange  noted,  died  almost  on  the  stage. 

Students  of  the  plays  frequently  assume  that  the  text 
they  are  reading  was  carefully  prepared  for  the  press  by 

the  author.  Unfortunately,  that  is  not 
How  the  text  the  case.  Moliere  was  above  all  an  actor 
of  the  plays  and  was  of  the  opinion  that  comedies 
came  to  us.  were  written  to  be  acted,  not  to  be  read. 

So  convinced  was  he  of  this  that  he  fre¬ 
quently  neglected  to  print  his  plays.  As  long  as  they 
remained  in  manuscript  no  other  troupe  could  produce 
them;  as  soon  as  they  were  published  rival  companies 
could  play  them.  Occasionally  a  copy  was  taken  to  the 
printer  and  it  appeared  in  an  inaccurate  form  without 
Moliere’s  permission.  Then  he  found  himself  forced,  in 
self  protection,  to  publish  the  real  text1.  Generally  he 
was  too  busy  to  spend  much  time  in  the  correction  of 
plays  that  were  being  printed.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
some  had  been  hurriedly  published  and  contained  many 
obvious  errors;  others  remained  in  manuscript.  The  text 
we  generally  reproduce  nowadays  is  that  of  the  series 

1  See  the  preface  to  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules. 
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Les  Grands  Ecrivains  de  la  France  by  Eugene  Despois. 
It  was  prepared  by  comparing  the  text  of  several  groups 
of  reprints  and  establishing  the  version  that  seemed  to 
be  the  most  accurate.  For  this  purpose  the  various 
editions  were  arranged  in  three  classes: — 

1.  The  separately  printed  plays  and  the  first  collected 
editions,  1666  (nine  comedies)  1673,  1674-1676.  Two 
editions  in  1681,  one  of  which  is  very  inaccurate,  are 
considered  in  this  group  as  are  the  foreign  editions 
(Amsterdam  and  Brussels). 

2.  The  second  class  begins  with  the  edition  of  1682. 
It  was  prepared  a  few  years  after  Moliere’s  death  by 
members  of  his  troupe  and  included  modifications  that 
had  been  made  as  the  plays  were  performed,  probably 
during  Moliere’s  life-time.  This  text  was  reprinted  in 
1697,  1710,  1718,  1730,  etc. 

3.  The  third  class  begins  in  1734  with  an  edition  pub¬ 
lished  by  Marc-Antoine  Joly.  It  contains  many  stage 
directions  that  elucidate  the  text  and  the  scenes  are 
shorter. 

The  text  we  use  is  a  combination  of  the  first  editions 
published  by  Moliere  (if  the  play  was  so  published,  if  not, 
the  first  text  published  after  his  death),  of  the  1682  edition 
and  of  the  1734  text. 


CHAPTER  II. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

It  is  impossible  to  separate  Literature  and  History. 
They  are  so  inextricably  mingled  that  one  cannot  be 

understood  without  the  other.  This  is 
Literature  particularly  true  of  Moliere’s  works  be- 
and  History,  cause  they  portray  the  social  life  of  his 

day  and  show  a  critical  attitude  towards 
certain  aspects  of  it.  Nor  does  it  suffice  to  have  a  super¬ 
ficial  knowledge  of  the  social  life  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  If  one  really  wishes  to  appreciate  Moliere  some¬ 
thing  must  be  known  of  the  events  immediately  preceding 
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his  time  for  to  them  is  due  the  state  of  France  as  he  found 
it. 

The  best  way  to  pick  up  the  threads  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  society  in  the  time  of  Moliere  is  to  go  back  to  a 

similar  period,  the  remembrance  of 
The  Renaissance  which  was  still  in  the  minds  of  men. 
and  the  When  Moliere  was  a  boy  he  must 

Reformation.  have  heard  his  elders  regretting  the 

good  old  days  of  the  Valois. 
Francis  I  and  Henry  II  had  been  powerful  kings,  acknow¬ 
ledged  as  such  and  obeyed  by  nobility,  clergy  and  the 
middle  classes.  There  was  a  centralized  power;  the  court 
was  attractive  and  gay;  literature  and  the  fine  arts 
flourished  and  social  life  was  highly  developed.  The 
invention  of  printing  had  brought  to  France  all  the  literary 
riches  of  Greece  and  Rome  which,  in  their  manuscript 
form,  had  been  practically  unknown  during  the  Feudal 
Period.  This  rebirth  of  the  world’s  store  of  learning — ■ 
the  Renaissance  as  it  was  called — began  in  Italy  and  the 
knowledge  of  it  was  spread  in  France  by  soldiers  coming 
back  from  the  Italian  campaign.  It  gave  a  great  impetus 
to  literature  and  also  turned  the  French  towards  the  study 
of  law,  medicine  and  astronomy.  Under  the  protection 
of  Francis  I  the  College  de  France  was  founded. 

Secure  from  attack,  since  strong  government  had 
brought  peace  and  order,  people  thought  less  of  raising 
castles  to  repel  invaders  and  set  themselves  to  build 
beautiful  homes.  These  Renaissance  chateaux  are  still 
numerous  in  France  and  they  remain  as  monuments  to 
the  changed  and  improved  conditions  of  life.  In  these 
houses,  planned  for  comfort,  rather  than  for  security 
from  attack,  it  was  possible  to  have  more  light  and  more 
air.  Beautiful  furniture,  tapestries,  paintings  and  sculp¬ 
ture  found  a  place  therein  and  nobles  who  had  been 
almost  solely  occupied  by  war  could  now  turn  their 
attention  to  social  intercourse,  to  reading  and  to  study. 

Luther  attacked  the  abuses  of  the  church  and  brought 
about  the  Reformation.  Catholics  and  Protestants  formed 
two  parties  in  the  state,  but,  while  no  love  was  lost 
between  them,  they  lived  side  by  side  in  relative  harmony 
because  the  strong  government  of  Francis  I  and  Henry  II 
prevented  any  open  quarrel. 
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Upon  the  death  of  Henry  II  there  succeeded  to  the 
throne  Francis  II  who  had  married  the  ill-fated  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots.  He  died  after  reigning  only  a  year  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Charles  IX. 

The  new  king  was  a  boy,  ten  years  old,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  in  the  hands  of  his  mother,  Catherine  de 

Medicis  (widow  of  Henry  II)  an  Italian 
Civil  War.  whose  parents  were  actually  reigning  in  Flor¬ 
ence.  In  1552  war  broke  out  between  the 
Catholics  and  the  Protestants.  Both  parties  sought  out¬ 
side  help,  the  former  from  Spain,  the  latter  from  England. 
The  culminating  horror  of  the  civil  war  that  followed  was 
the  Massacre  of  Saint-Bartholomew’s  Eve  (August,  1572) 
for  which  the  king  and  Catherine  de  Medicis  were  directly 
responsible. 

Charles  IX  was  followed  by  his  brother  Henry  III,  a 
pleasure-loving  and  incompetent  ruler,  yet  a  man  with  a 

talent  for  oratory  and  an  interest  in  letters. 
Henry  III.  He  appears  to  have  frequented  houses — 

both  noble  and  bourgeois — in  which  con¬ 
versation  was  on  a  high  level  and  to  have  enjoyed  the 
company  of  cultured  people.  The  Academie  du  Palais , 
which  he  encouraged,  gathered  together  men  and  women 
better  adapted  to  discourse  formally  on  literature  and 
philosophy  than  to  shine  in  a  drawing-room.  Whatever 
the  social  talents  of  these  people  may  have  been  the  times 
were  too  troubled  for  any  marked  development  to  take 
place  in  politeness  and  urbanity.  While  it  would  seem 
that  men  and  women  both  noble  and  bourgeois  assembled 
in  company  with  men  of  letters,  and  that  the  king  en¬ 
couraged  the  meetings,  there  is  little  evidence  of  any 
general  movement  to  improve  social  intercourse.1 

When  Henry  III  was  murdered  he  left  no  heir  to 
succeed  him  and  the  throne  passed  to  his  cousin,  Henry 

of  Navarre.  The  new  king  found  France  in 
The  state  a  pitiful  state  after  thirty  years  of  civil  war. 
of  France.  Thousands  of  villages  had  been  destroyed, 

the  roads  had  been  neglected  until  they 
were  almost  impassible,  bridges  were  down,  beggars 

1  For  a  detailed  description  of  the  formal  meetings  of  the  Academie  du  Palais 
— including  some  mention  of  the  part  Marguerite  de  Valois  played  therein — see 
Fremy,  Edouard,  L' Academie  des  dernier s  Valois  (1570-1583)  Paris,  1887,  40. 
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thronged  the  streets  of  the  towns.  The  authority  of  the 
King  was  completely  destroyed  and  France  was  in  im¬ 
minent  danger  of  being  seized  by  the  Spaniards  who  had 
been  called  in  by  the  Catholics.  Henry  enlisted  in  his 
favour  the  resources  of  England  and  of  the  German 
states  and,  being  a  brave  soldier,  set  himself  to  conquer 
the  country  of  which  he  was  nominally  king.  Intelligent, 
as  well  as  brave,  he  soon  saw  that  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
success  was  the  religious  opposition  of  the  Catholics. 
He,  therefore,  abjured  Protestantism  and  declared  him¬ 
self  a  Catholic.  All  parties  rallied  to  his  cause  and  he 
entered  Paris  in  triumph  in  1594.  Turning  his  attention 

to  the  Spaniards  he  defeated  them  and 
Peace — but  forced  them  to  make  peace  in  1598. 
not  culture.  Meanwhile  the  famous  Edict  of  Nantes  had 

given  religious  liberty  to  the  Protestants. 
Henry  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  in  Sully  a  capable  and 
economical  minister  and  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
country  was  greatly  improved. 

It  would  seem  that  peace  and  prosperity  having  re¬ 
turned  to  France  with  the  dawn  of  the  seventeenth 
century  there  would  follow  immediately  a  revival  of  the 
social  life  and  of  the  culture  that  existed  under  Francis  I 
and  Henry  II — that  literature  and  art  would  flourish 
again  and  that  refinement  and  politeness  would  again  be 
the  order  of  the  day. 

If  this  did  not  prove  to  be  the  case  the  reasons  must  be 
sought  in  the  characters  of  Henry  IV  and  of  his  minister 
Sully.  Henry  had  many  of  the  qualities  and 
Character  defects  of  the  peasant.  Poverty  had  been 
of  his  lot  and  he  always  attached  undue  im- 

Henry  IV.  portance  to  money — even  when  fortune  at 
last  was  kind  to  him.  He  was  happiest 
when  indulging  in  violent  exercise  and  his  reading  was 
very  limited.  The  frequentation  of  society — particularly 
of  ladies — might  have  made  up  for  his  lack  of  reading  but 
his  attitude  towards  ladies  was  brutal  and  his  tastes  were 
vulgar.  Careless  in  dress  and  even  of  bodily  cleanliness 
he  had  no  dignity  of  bearing  and  was  coarse  in  thought 
and  language.  A  too  long  speech  was  rudely  interrupted 
by  him,  he  talked  and  laughed  in  church,  sought  the 
company  of  ignorant  people  and  made  no  effort  to  hide 
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from  the  queen  his  infidelity.  Frequent  quarrels,  and  of 
a  most  violent  nature,  occurred  between  himself  and  his 
wife  and  his  language  before  her  and  before  his  son  was 
such  that  the  by  no  means  squeamish  Heroard  finds  it 
necessary  to  reproduce  it  in  Latin1. 

Henry  would  probably  reply  to  this  indictment  that 
he  had  other  and  more  important  things  to  do  than  to 
play  the  fop  in  ladies’  drawing-rooms.  Indeed  his  services 
to  the  country  were  great  and  there  is  no  intention  to 
deny  this  fact  nor  to  diminish  his  reputation  as  a  leader. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  to  make  clear  that  his  origin, 
education,  tastes  and  disposition,  and  the  life  he  was 
forced  to  lead  while  reconquering  his  kingdom  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  be  a  social  leader  and  to  re-establish 
in  France  the  refinements  that  had  existed,  and  that  had 
been  submerged  during  the  troubled  times  of  the  religious 
wars. 

Sully  was  no  better  suited  to  the  task  than  was  his 
master.  Mention  has  been  made  of  his  sterling  qualities 
as  a  minister.  As  a  man  he  was  rude,  insolent,  over¬ 
bearing  and  coarse  of  speech. 

The  only  person  at  court  who  had  any  real  claim  to 
distinction  and  to  intellectual  tastes  was  Marguerite  de 

Valois  who  came  to  live  with  Marie  de 
Marguerite  Medicis  in  1605.  She  grouped  together 
de  Valois.  literary  men  and  savants,  was  a  capable 

leader  of  conversation,  a  musician  of  talent 
and  a  writer  of  more  than  ordinary  merit.  Her  private 
life  seems  to  prove  that  even  she  was  not  over-refined  and 
her  influence  did  not  extend  far  beyond  the  narrow  circle 
of  literary  men  and  savants,  for  few  nobles  attended  her 
receptions.2 

In  1610  Henry  IV  was  assassinated.  His  successor 
was  a  child,  and  a  woman,  Marie  de  Medicis,  had  again  to 

assume  government  in  France.  Internal 
The  Regency  struggles  and  foreign  wars  once  more 
of  Marie  de  occupied  the  attention  of  the  people.  The 
Medicis.  feeling  of  security  was  replaced  by 

1  Journal  sur  Venjance  et  la  jeunesse  de  Louis  XIII ,  2  vols.  1869. 

2  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  history  of  the  period  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  development  of  social  life  and  culture  see  Magendie,  M,  La  Politesse 
Mondaine  et  les  theories  de  I’honnitete  en  France  au  XVII  e  silcle  de  1600  &  1660, 
Paris,  1925,  8°. 
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anxiety  and  houses  in  Paris  were  barricaded  at  night. 
During  the  whole  of  the  Regency  there  were  only  two 
periods  of  relative  peace  when  social  life  was  possible, 
the  first  about  1612,  the  second  in  1616  when  the 
Peace  of  Loudun  was  celebrated. 

Louis  XIII,  in  spite  of  his  curious  up-bringing  was 
clean  of  speech  and  fairly  regular  in  his  life  but  he  was  far 

from  possessing  the  qualities  of  a  man  of 
Louis  XIII.  the  world.  His  spirit  had  been  broken  by 

a  too  brutal  discipline  during  his  child¬ 
hood.  He  was  timid,  hesitating  in  speech,  lacking  in 
social  ease  and  self-confideilce,  uncomfortable  in  the 
presence  of  strangers,  capricious  and  apt  to  go  to  extremes 
when  angry.  He  hated  society,  and  fetes  at  court  were 
relatively  rare  in  his  day.  He  preferred  to  go  early  to  bed 
— an  excellent  habit  perhaps  in  private  life,  but  one  not 
likely  to  develop  the  social  life  of  a  court.  He  preferred 
the  company  of  the  lowly-born,  was  fond  of  manual 
occupations  of  a  simple  nature — shaving  his  courtiers, 
for  example — and  had,  in  short,  what  the  jargon  of  today 
calls  an  inferiority  complex.  He  was  courageous,  fond  of 
the  country,  had  a  keen  sense  of  duty,  despised  flattery 
and  was  as  dignified  as  his  disposition  permitted.  These 
are  qualities  in  a  king  but  they  do  not  ensure  a  brilliant 
social  life  at  his  court. 

Richelieu  himself  was  not  a  man  of  the  world  though 
at  long  intervals  he  organized  magnificent  fetes.  It  was 
his  policy,  however,  that  made  possible  the  brilliant  court 
of  Louis  XIV.  For  a  society  to  develop  urbanity  and 
culture  two  conditions  are  necessary — peace  under  a 
strong  government  and  the  love  of  luxury.  The  former 
is  readily  recognized  as  a  blessing;  the  latter  may  appear, 
at  first  sight,  to  be  an  evil.  We  are  not  concerned,  at 
present,  with  its  moral  effect  but  with  the  part  it  plays 
in  the  development  of  society.  While  art  is  supposed  to 
be  far  removed  from  the  taint  of  money,  artists  must  live. 
Sad  as  it  may  seem,  art — and  still  more  applied  art — 
can  flourish  only  when  there  is  money  available  for  their 
products.  Luxury  calls  for  art  both  pure  and  applied, 
and  aids  social  intercourse;  it  would  seem,  even,  to  have  a 
beneficial  effect  on  the  general  tone  of  such  intercourse. 
Needless  to  say  the  luxury  in  question  is  that  sought  by 
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people  of  taste  and  refinement;  there  is  no  intention  of 
maintaining  that  vulgar  ostentation  helps  art  or  influences 
for  the  better  the  tone  of  society.  A  pig  in  a  palace  will 
probably  act  very  much  like  a  pig  in  a  sty — but  will  not 
be  quite  so  happy. 

Richelieu  set  himself  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  re¬ 
maining  Protestant  faction  and  to  separate  the  nobles 

from  their  retainers  who  might  at  any  time 
Richelieu,  form  the  nucleus  of  a  rebellious  army.  He 
succeeded  in  this  policy  and  the  methods 
employed  to  break  the  power  of  the  nobles  contributed  in  a 
great  degree  to  the  development  of  the  intense  social 
life  under  Louis  XIV.  Paris  became  the  hub  of  French 
life.  Residence  there  and  attendance  at  court  became 
essential,  not  only  for  nobles  in  search  of  wealth  and 
honours  for  themselves  or  their  sons,  but  also  for  pro¬ 
fessional  men  who  wished  to  make  their  mark  in  the  world. 
An  author  who  did  not  reside  in  Paris  might  earn  fame 
after  his  death  but  he  had  little  chance  of  earning  a 
reputation  during  his  life-time.  The  court  became  as 
important  a  factor  in  literature  as  the  Academie  Frangaise; 
playwrights  and  novelists  as  well  as  poets  and  preachers 
had  in  mind  the  taste  and  the  prejudices  of  the  court 
when  they  prepared  their  work.  Richelieu  was  not  a  man 
of  the  world  but  his  policy  of  discipline  made  men  of 
the  world  supreme  in  Paris,  and  Paris  the  cultural  centre 
of  Europe. 

We  are  forced,  then,  to  conclude  that  no  king  before 
Louis  XIV  could  restore  to  France  a  court  that  was  the 

social  and  intellectual  centre  of  the  country 
Conclusion,  as  it  had  been  under  the  Valois  kings. 

Efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  women, 
to  raise  the  level  of  social  life,  to  bring  politeness  and 
refinement  back  into  human  intercourse  were  therefore 
made  outside  the  court.  Account  of  such  efforts  is  given 
elsewhere  in  this  book  and  it  is  this  struggle  for  improve¬ 
ment  that  Moliere  observed  so  closely,  sometimes  with 
approval,  sometimes  with  the  fear  that  the  means  used 
were  not  in  the  best  interests  of  society  as  a  whole. 
Movements  that  seem  to  us  quite  natural  and  exempt 
from  any  possible  danger,  because  we  have  seen  them 
bring  forth  a  preponderance  of  good  results,  were  not  so 
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clear  to  Moliere  who  could  not  read  the  future.  This 
rapid  sketch  of  the  times  immediately  preceding  his  work 
should  help  the  student  to  appreciate  Moliere’s  attitude — ■ 
which  is  not  always  ours — towards  the  questions  that 
presented  themselves  to  him  upon  his  return  to  Paris. 
His  position  will  be  the  better  understood  if  it  is  recalled 
that  in  many  respects  his  period  resembled  ours.  France, 
then,  as  now,  had  just  been  through  troubled  times; 
the  efforts  to  re-establish  society,  the  discussions  of  new 
questions,  the  planning  for  future  welfare  ranged  radicals 
against  conservatives,  pessimists  against  optimists,  in¬ 
experience  against  wisdom  and  it  was  not  always  easy  to 
see  the  good  in  proposed  changes.  A  careful  study  of  the 
plays  will  reveal  the  fact  that  society  changes  but  slowly, 
though  undoubtedly  for  the  better,  and  that  men  like 
Moliere  have  helped  not  a  little  in  the  process. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  THEATRE  OF  MOLIERE’S  DAY- 
LITERARY  HISTORY 

Manuals  of  literary  history  generally  make  the  state¬ 
ment,  when  summing  up  the  part  played  by  Moliere  in 

the  evolution  of  comedy,  that  he  found 
The  Evolution  farce  on  the  French  stage  and  replaced 
of  Comedy.  it  by  comedy.  Such  a  statement  is 

near  enough  to  the  truth  but  to  a 
reader  with  no  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  French 
theatre  it  is  apt  to  be  meaningless  or  misleading.  A  very 
rapid  sketch  of  the  origins  and  development  of  comedy  in 
France  will  permit  us  to  see  more  clearly  the  part  played 
by  the  works  of  Moliere. 

French  plays  are  the  development  of  the  church 
service.  There  was  a  theatre,  of  course,  in  pagan  times 
but  the  memory  of  its  productions  seemed  to  be  lost  in 
France.  As  will  be  seen  later,  when  the  classical  tragedies 
were  revived  they  found  a  stage  in  schools  and  colleges 


Farce  Players  of  Moliere’s  Time 

The  figure  on  the  extreme  left  is  Moliere 


Moliere  and  the  Characters  of  his  Plays 
Moliere  is  represented  sitting  on  the  extreme  left 
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but  they  made  no  popular  appeal.  Long  before  the  dis¬ 
covery  in  France  of  the  riches  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
theatre  the  masses  of  the  people  had  been  moved,  in 
church,  by  one  of  the  greatest  tragedies  in  history — the 
death  of  Christ.  For  men  and  women  who  could  not  read 
and  to  whom  the  exposition  of  a  story  was  not  always  an 
easy  matter,  the  materialization  of  the  scene  was  a  great 
aid  and  in  much  the  same  spirit  that  modern  church- 
people  seek  the  aid  of  the  oratorio,  the  picture — the 
cinema  even,  the  ancient  church  encouraged  the  drama¬ 
tization  of  the  great  Christian  tragedy  and  of  incidents 
in  the  Old  Testament  story. 

The  representations  of  sacred  history  took  place  at 
first  in  the  chancel,  then,  for  incidents  requiring  more 
space,  in  the  nave.  The  story  of  Balaam,  for 
Drama  in  example,  required  a  highway — the  main  isle 
Church.  of  the  church — and  an  ass.  The  angel  barred 

the  aisle  and  the  ass  spoke — in  Latin,  of 
course.  Crude  scenery  soon  came  into  use,  and  even 
mechanical  devices,  to  increase  the  realism,  found  their 
way  into  the  church.  The  theology  of  the  day  required 
the  presence  of  demons  and  in  the  plays  produced  in  the 
church  porch  the  special  task  of  these  imps — when  not 
engaged  in  their  regular  employment  of  torturing  the 
damned — seems  to  have  been  to  supply  f^rce. 

By  the  fourteenth  century  there  existed  a  series  of 
plays  representing  the  Miracles  of  Our  Lady.  The 
religious  corporation,  that  so  far  had  been  alone  in  playing 
such  works,  now  gave  place  to  corporations  of  laymen  but 
the  basis  of  the  play  remained  essentially  religious — the 
Virgin,  God,  the  angels  and  Paradise  always  being  repre¬ 
sented.  Alongside  such  plays  there  soon  appeared 
adaptations  from  the  stories  of  chivalry.  These  remained, 
however,  but  incidental  additions  to  the  body  of  religious 
drama. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  the  Mysteries  reached  the 
highest  point  of  their  development.  People  who  wag 
their  heads,  today,  and  wonder  “what  we  are  coming  to,” 
because  luxury  is  predominant  and  pleasure  a  preoccupa¬ 
tion,  might  well  seek  consolation  in  a  study  of  this  period. 
The  play  became  a  passion  and  luxury  has  perhaps  never 
reached  such  a  point  from  that  time  until  today.  The 
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announcement  of  a  play  closed  all  shops  except  those 
providing  food  and  drink.  So  many  houses  were  deserted 
that  special  guards  had  to  be  appointed  and  municipal 
ordinances  required  all  artisans  to  cease  work.  The  play 
was  not  merely  a  centre  of  amusement,  it  was  also  an 
occasion  to  parade  before  the  eyes  of  envious  neighbours 
all  the  riches  one  possessed  in  clothes  and  ornaments. 
The  spirit  that  enables  our  contemporaries  to  undergo 
privations  that  the  family  motor  may  equal  or  surpass  the 
one  possessed  by  a  neighbour  is  not  a  new  phenomenon 
in  human  life.  To  permit  the  luxury  that  was  displayed 
at  the  theatre  in  the  fourteenth  century  bourgeois  and 
people  probably  suffered  real  hardships.  The  loss  of 
time  must  have  been  very  serious  for  the  Mystery  was 
now  so  developed  that  it  lasted  for  days  and  even  for 
weeks.  Naturally  such  spectacles  were  possible  only  in 
the  large  cities  and  in  prosperous  communities.  This,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  a  period  of  war  (The  Hundred 
Years  War),  and  it  is  natural,  therefore,  that  Mysteries 
representing  patriotic  scenes  should  find  a  place  alongside 
the  religious  plays.  On  the  very  day  of  the  raising  of  the 
Siege  of  Orleans  there  was  a  procession  through  the  streets 
with  Joan  of  Arc  and  Dunois  taking  part.  The  annual 
procession,  so  inaugurated,  developed  “tableaux  vivants” 
at  certain  squ^es  and  cross  roads,  and  Gilles  de  Raix 
(the  original  Blue  Beard)  seems  to  have  staged  the  first 
Mystery  of  the  Siege  of  Orleans  during  one  of  these  annual 
celebrations.  Even  this  play,  that  has  come  down  to  us, 
is  not  entirely  secular,  for  God,  the  Virgin,  the  archangel 
Michael,  the  saints  and  paradise  find  a  place  in  it.  Con¬ 
trary  to  the  custom  of  the  time  there  are  no  devils. 
Similar  historical  incidents  were  staged  all  over  France 
and  the  successful  expulsion  of  the  English  from  the 
country  supplied  material  for  many  of  these  plays. 

Meanwhile,  in  Paris,  the  secular  theatre  is  developing 
in  the  hands  of  laymen  and  particularly  of  the  University 

students.  The  Moralite  is  a  play  in  which 
Moralites  personified  virtues  and  vices  appear,  for 
and  Soties.  example,  Vigilance,  Wisdom,  Pleasure,  or 

Vanity.  The  Sotie  was  supposed  to  repre¬ 
sent  people  of  an  imaginary  world — the  Kingdom  of 
Jesters  and  Fools.  Under  the  mask  of  madness  it  was 
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possible  to  tell  home  truths  to  the  great  ones  of  the  world, 
not  only  to  kings  and  princes,  but  even  to  popes  and 
bishops. 

The  Farce  is  the  form  of  most  interest  to  the  student  of 
Moliere  because  it  makes  a  valiant  attempt  to  portray 
the  life  of  the  times.  There  are  good  farces — 
Farce.  Le  Poulier ,  Le  Cuvier ,  La  Cornette  and  one  excel¬ 
lent  specimen  Maitre  Pierre  Pathelin.  Perhaps 
a  dozen  of  them  have  interesting  little  sketches  of  con¬ 
temporary  life  but  almost  all  are  weak  in  construction 
and  of  slight  scenic  value.  With  few  exceptions  they  rely 
more  upon  coarseness  of  humour  and  of  situation,  on 
fighting  and  beating,  than  on  the  presentation  of  a 
character.  The  dialogue  is,  however,  frequently  well 
handled,  witty  and  rapid.  Pathelin  marks  a  very  real 
progress  in  construction,  delineation  of  character  and 
dialogue.  A  limitation  of  the  farce  that  lasted  until 
Moliere’s  day  was  the  farceurs’  custom  of  always  wearing 
the  same  costume  and  playing  the  same  kind  of  part. 
Grosguillaume — so  fat  that  he  seemed  to  be  held  together 
by  two  belts,  one  where  his  waist  should  have  been  and  the 
other  round  his  chest — appeared  with  a  be-floured  face. 
Gauthier-Garguille  wore  a  mask  with  a  beard  and  a  black 
skull-cap.  The  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  does  not  appear  to 
have  abandoned  farce  in  favour  of  more  serious  plays  until 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIII  and  the  farce  was,  of  course,  still 
popular  on  the  stages  of  Paris  and  throughout  the  pro¬ 
vinces.  The  old  actor  who  appears  in  Les  Precieuses 
Ridicules  under  his  stage  name  Jodelet  was  a  former 
farceur  and  still  floured  his  face — a  reference  to  which  is 
made  in  the  text1.  It  should  also  be  recalled  that  women 
rarely  took  part  in  plays  in  the  XVI th  and  early  XVI I th 
centuries  and  when  they  did  so  it  was  to  play  the  role  of  a 
queen.  They  appear  to  have  refused  the  part  of  a  servant 
or  of  an  old  woman  and  these  were  invariably  played  by 


men. 

Efforts  to 
create  a 
Classical 
Comedy. 


Farce  was  so  much  in  harmony  with  the 
tastes  of  the  French  that  it  survived  all 
efforts  to  replace  it  by  comedy  based  on 
classical  models.  It  was  during  the  sixteenth 
century  that  this  effort  was  made.  While 
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the  authors  claimed  to  base  their  comedies  on  latin 
originals  they  borrowed  little  from  these  sources  except 
the  division  into  five  acts.  Any  classical  influence  to  be 
found  in  these  plays  came  from  Italian  models  that  were 
very  carefully  copied.  The  traditional  plot  of  the  two 
young  lovers,  served  by  cunning  valets,  and  struggling 
against  unreasonable  parents  came  from  this  source;  but 
the  very  essence  of  these  comedies  was  the  old  French 
farce,  the  influence  of  which  was  much  too  strong  to  be 
destroyed  by  foreign  importations.  While  the  learned 
members  of  the  Pleiade  left  on  tragedy  a  mark  that  was  to 
remain  for  two  centuries,  they  failed  utterly  to  interrupt 
the  natural  course  of  comedy. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  copying,  during  the 
sixteenth  century,  of  Italian  models.  The  influence  of 
Italy  was  felt  in  a  different  way  when 
Italian  Moliere  came  into  close  relations  with 
Influence.  Italian  actors  in  Paris.  Established  in  the 
city  under  Henry  III  they  were  playing 
regularly  there  when  Moliere  was  a  boy.  While  in  Lyons 
during  his  wanderings  in  the  provinces  he  had  frequently 
occasion  to  see  Italian  comedies.  Upon  his  return  to 
Paris  he  shared  a  hall  with  the  Italian  troupe  so  that  he 
was  able  to  see  them  at  work  more  easily  than  he  could  see 
rival  French  troupes  in  later  years,  for  the  latter  played  on 
the  same  nights  as  Moliere. 

The  most  popular  form  of  Italian  comedy  was  the 
Commedia  Dell’  Arte.  The  plays  were  not  written  out 
and  learned  by  heart.  An  outline  of  the 
Commedia  plot — the  canevas  as  it  was  called — was 
Dell’  Arte,  known  by  the  actors,  but  the  actual  dialogue 
was  made  by  them  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  largely,  of  course,  by  recalling  memorized 
elements  that  had  been  used  before  in  similar  situations. 
The  actors  played  definite  roles  marked  by  their  costume 
and  make-up  and  well  known  to  the  audience — Arlequin, 
Pantalon,  Pulcinella,  Le  Docteur,  Brigella,  Le  Capitan. 
While  it  would  appear,  at  first  sight,  that  plays  of  this 
kind  must  be  of  slight  literary  value,  the  work  actually 
produced  by  skilled  actors  was  not  to  be  despised.  Various 
considerations  may  modify  one’s  first  impression  of  such 
productions.  The  actors  had  to  attain  a  high  individual 
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standard  and  to  co-operate  very  efficiently  to  be  able  to 
succeed  at  all.  The  modern  situation  of  a  “star”  actor  and 
a  poor  company  was  quite  impossible.  Seventeenth 
century  judges  of  the  comedy  all  agree  that  the  general 
level  of  the  entire  company  was  high.  It  should  be 
remembered,  also,  that  these  plays  were  produced  in 
Paris  before  audiences  who  did  not  know  Italian.  The 
acting  had,  therefore,  to  be  excellent  to  hold  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  spectators  and  to  show  clearly  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  plot.  Moreover,  there  must  be  rapid  action. 
A  play  that  “dragged”  and  that  had  dull  periods  could  not 
be  tolerated  in  a  foreign  language.  As  the  actors  had 
not  become  listless  during  rehearsals  they  were  spon¬ 
taneous  and  natural.  A  Frenchman  travelling  in  Italy 
in  the  XVIIIth  century  makes  the  following  commentary 
on  improvised  acting.  “Cette  maniere  de  jouer  a 
Timpromptu,  qui  rend  le  style  tres  faible,  rend  en  meme 
temps  1’ action  tres  vive  et  tres  vraie  .  .  .  Le  geste  et 
rinflexion  de  la  voix  se  marient  toujours  avec  le  propos  au 
theatre;  les  acteurs  vont  et  viennent,  dialoguent  et 
agissent  comme  chez  eux.  Cette  action  est  tout  autre- 
ment  naturelle,  a  un  tout  autre  air  de  verite  que  de  voir 
comme  aux  Frangais  quatre  ou  cinq  acteurs  ranges  en 
file  sur  une  ligne  comme  un  bas-relief,  au  devant  du 
theatre,  d6biter  un  dialogue  chacun  a  leur  tour.”1  Moliere 
was  quick  to  see  the  qualities  of  these  foreign  troupes  and 
a  comparison  of  his  early  farces  with  a  play  written  by  one 
of  his  immediate  predecessors  will  show  that  the  essential 
difference  between  them  is  the  greater  rapidity  of  action. 

But  he  was  to  do  more  than  improve  the  action  of  the 
farce.  He  was  to  eliminate  little  by  little  the  main  ele¬ 
ments  on  which  farce  depended  to  raise  a 
Progress  of  laugh  and  to  replace  them  by  a  truer  but 
Comedy.  no  less  amusing  delineation  of  life.  He  did 

not  do  this,  however,  in  a  flash  of  genius 
but  as  a  result  of  all  the  forces  that  were  moulding  the 
society  of  his  day.  Corneille,  in  his  comedies,  had  shown 
exactly  the  same  tendencies  but  he  was  not  so  great  a 
student  of  human  nature  as  Moliere  and  therefore  did  not 
go  so  far  along  the  road  of  psychological  comedy. 


1  Duchartre,  La  Com6die  Italienne,  p.  21. 
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Rotrou1  had  also  freed  himself  from  the  conventional 
types  of  XVIth  century  comedy  but  did  not  attempt 
characterization.  Claveret2  portrayed  contemporary 
manners  and  improved  the  form  of  comedy  by  observing 
the  unities.  While  the  secondary  playwrights  continued 
for  some  years  to  use  the  stock  characters  bequeathed  by 
the  Italians  the  greater  dramatists  looked  towards  con¬ 
temporary  society  for  their  material.  The  efforts  to  refine 
social  intercourse  made  the  French  pastoral,  with  its 
idealism  and  its  affectation,  the  popular  dramatic  form 
to  contrast  with  tragedy.  Corneille  owed  much  to  it  and 
little  to  his  predecessors  in  farce.  Both  Italy  and  Spain 
contributed  models  of  this  geiire  and  they  were  addressed 
to  a  public  much  more  refined  than  the  audience  generally 
attracted  by  farce. 

Moliere  did  not  break  suddenly  with  tradition.  Con¬ 
sidering  his  fourteen  years  touring  of  the  provinces  with  a 

repertory  containing  tragedy  and  farce, 
Moliere’s  his  close  observation  of  his  Italian  col- 

Contribution.  leagues,  we  should  scarcely  expect  any 

sudden  change  of  that  kind.  He  found, 
however,  that  his  Parisian  audience  was  a  critical  one. 
“C’est  une  etrange  entreprise,”  he  notes,  “que  celle  de 
faire  rire  les  honnetes  gens.”  Fortunately  he  had  a 
sound  classical  education  and  did  not  disdain  borrowing 
from  Plautus  and  Terentius.  Nor  did  he  feel  any  scruples 
in  adapting  a  good  scene  from  his  contemporaries, 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  Boisrobert,  Desmarets  or  the  Italian 
actors.  His  comic  efforts  are  not  immediately  raised  to 
the  highest  level  but  the  honnetes  gens  cannot  be  made 
to  laugh  by  punning  so  this  is  left  to  the  vulgar  persons 
in  the  play  and  is  fairly  rare.  Face  smacking,  beating, 
kissing  the  wrong  persons,  bringing  into  a  house  the  sedan 
chair,  the  apothecary  of  the  Italian  farce  and  his  insistence 
upon  natural  functions,  generally  taken  for  granted, 
burlesque  ceremonies,  still  find  a  place  in  the  comedies 
and  there  appears  to  be  no  steady  progress  of  elimination 
of  these  inferior  elements.  Interruption,  repetition  and 
contrast  are  as  frequently  used  but  we  should  like  to  see 
Moliere  deliberately  reducing  the  cruder  elements  of  farce 

1  La  Bague  d’oubli,  played  1628,  published  1634. 

2  Angelie  ou  l' Esprit  fort,  played  1630,  printed  1637. 
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from  play  to  play  until  he  reaches  the  highest  form  of 
psychological  comedy  in  which  the  laughter  will  always 
come  from  character  not  from  external  tricks.  We  shall 
have  to  know  more  about  the  genesis  of  the  plays  before 
we  can  decide  whether  this  is  the  case.  One  thing  is  quite 
clear — the  comedies  that  treat  great  questions  and  that 
were  evidently  written  by  Moliere  because  he  wished  to 
give  expression  to  his  opinions  are  particularly  free  from 
the  farce  element.  Is  it  too  much  to  suppose  that  the 
others  were  hurriedly  written  to  order  or  were  dashed  off 
under  pressure  of  other  work? 

Even  this  rapid  resume  of  the  stage  before  Moliere 
will  have  sufficed  to  show  the  necessity  of  revising  the 

statement  with  which  this  chapter  opened. 
Conclusion.  It  cannot  be  truthfully  said  that  Moliere 

found  farce  and  changed  it  to  comedy  as 
by  a  stroke  of  a  wand.  Rather  might  we  say  that  Moliere 
brought  more  farce  to  Paris  and  that  the  Parisians  helped 
him  to  knead  it  little  by  little  into  comedy.  Throughout 
his  life  he  had  a  greater  farce  element  in  his  plays  than 
had  Corneille  in  his  comedies  for  the  simple  reason  that, 
while  Moliere  had  spent  his  life  among  actors  of  the  old 
school  and  had  himself  been  counted  among  the  great 
farceurs  of  his  day,  Corneille  had  seen  the  stage  only  from 
without  and  was  therefore  much  less  bound  by  habit  and 
tradition  to  the  older  and  inferior  taste. 

But  once  started  on  the  road  of  comedy  Moliere  was 
to  go  farther  than  any  of  his  contemporaries.  His 
characters  include  all  classes  of  society — peasant,  rich 
and  poor,  shopkeepers,  old  clothes-sellers,  bourgeois — 
merchants,  lawyers,  doctors,  tutors,  actors,  pedants  and 
authors,  nobles  of  the  country  and  of  the  court,  some 
honest,  some  quite  otherwise. 

And  while  these  people  are  faithful  portraits  of 
Moliere’s  contemporaries  they  have  also  an  interest  for 
all  time.  Their  creator  sees  this,  and,  as  his  genius 
develops  he  abandons  proper  names  for  his  play  titles  and 
designates  the  type  he  is  studying.  Le  Misanthrope , 
L' Avar e,  Le  Malade  Imaginaire.  No  one  can  read  such 
plays  without  noting  that  the  arrow  loosed  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  frequently  hits  the  mark  in  the  twentieth. 
We  still  have  with  us  snobs  who  frequent  people  with 
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titles1  or  who  like  to  know  the  latest  literary  gossip1  and 
affectation  is  not  dead.  There  are  still,  alas,  Femmes 
Savantes  and  Facheux  and  Bourgeois  Gentilshommes2  and 
Tartuffes  and  more  and  more  Malades  Imaginaires. 

We  recognize  around  us  the  types  of  Moliere  because 
his  observation  was  exact  and  penetrating.  His  contribu¬ 
tion  to  comedy  is  the  presentation  of  true  portraits  in 
such  a  way  that  laughter  is  excited  by  speech  and  action 
following  logically  from  the  characters  portrayed. 

The  repetition  of  “Que  diable  allait-il  faire  dans  cette 
galere?”3  is  amusing  but  is  little  more  than  a  stage  trick. 
Harpagon’s  repetition  of  “Sans  dot”4  is  better  because  the 
repetition  is  caused  by  his  avarice,  is  a  natural  result  of  his 
character,  is  just  the  expression  expected  from  such  a  man 
— as  is  the  credulous  Orgon’s  “Le  pauvre  homme  ”5. 
M.  Jourdain’s  “Ma  fille  sera  marquise  en  depit  de  tout  le 
monde6  et  si  vous  me  mettez  en  coler eje  laferai  duchesse  ” 
is  admirable  for  the  speech  is  such  an  eloquent  indication 
of  his  character.  Unable  to  cut  himself  entirely  adrift 
from  farce,  perhaps  because  his  royal  master  made  him 
work  too  hard,  Moliere  still  contributed  to  French  litera¬ 
ture  the  first  great  comedies,  the  greatest  French  comedies, 
and  gained  for  himself  not  merely  a  place  among  the 
writers  of  France  but  also  a  very  definite  place  among  the 
dramatists  of  the  world. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  THEATRE  OF  MOLlERE’S  DAY- 
INSTALLATION 

The  seventeenth  century,  destined  to  be  the  most 
glorious  in  the  history  of  French  dramatic  literature,  gave 
little  promise,  in  its  opening  years,  of  the  great  days  to 

1  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules. 

2  The  crop  of  these  on  the  American  Continent  must  equal  the  wheat  crop 
but  unfortunately  they  are  valueless  if  exported. 

3  Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin.  Act  II,  Sc.  7. 

4  L’Avare.  Act  I,  Sc.  5. 

6  Tartuffe.  Act  I,  Sc.  4. 

8  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme.  Act  III,  Sc.  12. 
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come.  In  1600  London  had  six  theatres, 
The  French  Paris  had  one.  Shakespeare  was  in  his 
Stage  in  1600.  prime,  great  dramatic  literature  was  al¬ 
ready  in  existence  and  there  were  out¬ 
standing  actors  to  play  it.  Italy  had  a  highly  developed 
drama  and  her  actors  were  known  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  Meanwhile  the  miserable  actors  in  Paris  were 
playing  in  their  poor  hall  a  repertory  that  is  now  scarcely 
regarded  as  literature. 

The  lagging  behind  of  the  dramatic  art  in  Paris  seems 
to  have  been  due  to  a  curious  monopoly  that  had  outlived 

its  usefulness  but  had  never  been  with- 
The  Confreres  drawn.  A  guild  of  workmen-actors  had 
de  la  Passion,  been  granted  a  monolopy  of  stage¬ 
playing  in  the  city  at  a  time  when 
religious  plays  were  the  chief  theatrical  fare  offered  to  the 
public.  Abuses  crept  into  the  presentation  of  such  plays 
until  a  ban  was  put  upon  them,  but,  curiously  enough,  the 
Confreres  de  la  Passion,  as  these  actors  were  called,  while 
they  were  forbidden  to  perform  the  only  plays  they  knew 
how  to  produce,  were  still  left  with  the  monopoly.  Hence, 
in  the  early  years  of  the  century,  in  Paris  and  its  suburbs, 
every  play  staged  had  to  pay  a  percentage  of  the  receipts 
to  the  guild.  Under  such  conditions  the  theatre  could  not 
thrive,  new  halls  were  not  erected,  authors  and  actors 
had  little  encouragement. 

The  unique  theatre — known  as  the  Hotel  de  Bour¬ 
gogne — was  the  property  of  the  Confreres  and  had  to  be 

hired  from  them.  Jealous  of  their  preroga- 
The  social  tives,  they  persecuted  any  troupe,  even  the 
standing  of  Comediens  du  Roi,  that  tried  to  play  in 
actors.  Paris,  though  they  could  not  interfere  with 

the  actors  appearing  at  fairs.  The  latter 
were  generally  employed  by  quack  medicine  dealers  who 
used  them  to  draw  a  crowd,  and  a  fairly  just  idea  of  the 
social  standing  of  actors  may  be  gained  from  the  fact 
that  the  fair-actors  and  those  of  the  Hotel  de  Bour¬ 
gogne  were  on  terms  of  social  equality.  They  were  a 
reckless  impecunious  band — attracted  to  the  stage,  in  all 
probability,  because  it  freed  them  from  the  conventions 
of  a  society  that  immediately  disowned  them.  “ Baste  ” 
exclaims  Bruscambille,  a  farce-actor  of  the  day,  'da 
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comedie  est  une  vie  sans  souci  et  quelquefois  sans  six 
sous.”  They  had  no  great  reputation  for  morality  and 
neither  they  nor  their  wives  were  regarded  as  members  of 
society  but  were  classed  rather  with  vagrants  and 
criminals. 

It  was  so  difficult  for  a  troupe  to  agree  with  the 
Confreres  on  questions  of  rent  that  first  one,  then  another, 
abandoned  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  and  went  on  tour  in 
the  provinces.  During  the  year  of  Moliere’s  birth  there 
was  no  troupe  in  Paris  and  the  unique  theatre  was 
closed. 

In  1634  there  were  two  permanent  theatres — the  Hotel 
de  Bourgogne  and  the  Theatre  du  Marais.  Nine  years 
later  Moliere  founded  his  Illustrious  Theatre.  In  1660 
there  were  four  troupes  in  Paris — the  Italians1,  Moliere’s, 
playing  alternately  in  the  same  hall,  1’ Hotel  de  Bourgogne 
and  the  Marais.  The  Italians  and  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne 
troupe  were  pensioned  by  the  king  but  Moliere’s  had  to 
live  on  its  earnings. 

The  receipts  steadily  increased  during  the  century  and 
at  the  most  brilliant  moment  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV 

the  actors’  share  was  considerable. 
Improved  social  They  should  have  been  able  to  live  in 
standing  of  comfort  and  even  to  amass  a  fortune, 

actors.  Most  of  them,  however,  lived  from 

hand  to  mouth,  their  principal  ex¬ 
penditure  being  on  clothes.  Their  rise  to  economic  inde¬ 
pendence — and,  it  must  be  admitted,  their  more  regular 
life — had  rapidly  gained  for  them  a  place  in  society.  The 
members  of  the  favourite  troupes  were  frequently  called 
upon  to  accompany  the  court  and  they  had  to  provide 
themselves  with  costumes  in  keeping  with  their  new  social 
position.  Perhaps,  also,  the  actor’s  weakness  for  showy 
clothes  is  not  so  recent  as  we  sometimes  imagine.  The 
seventeenth  century  equivalents  for  loud  check  patterns 
and  flamboyant  ties  were  silks,  fine  lace,  and  gold  braid — 
more  costly  though  more  artistic.  Nor  should  it  be  for¬ 
gotten  that,  in  those  days,  they  had  to  buy  out  of  their 
own  pocket  the  costumes  in  which  they  appeared  on  the 
stage.  An  actor  had,  generally,  at  least  three — an  ancient 
costume,  called  indifferently  Greek  or  Roman  and  re- 

1  For  the  influence  of  the  Italian  actors  on  Moliere  see  Chapter  III. 
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sembling  neither,  a  Spanish  costume  and  a  modern 

costume.  As  even  the  first  of  these  was 
Stage  frequently  embroidered  with  real  gold  and 

costumes,  silver  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  some 

actors  had  as  much  as  ten  thousand  livres 
(nearly  $10,000  at  present  day  values)  invested  in  stage 
costumes  alone. 

The  system  of  paying  the  actors  was  simple  in  the 
extreme.  Every  player  was  a  partner  in  the  venture. 

Only  the  manual  workers  of  the  theatre 
Payment  of  had  fixed  wages.  Every  day  the  money 
actors.  taken  at  the  door  was  counted — generally 

by  three  elected  members  of  the  troupe 
who  received  no  remuneration  for  this  honourable  task. 
They  put  aside  the  necessary  sums  for  the  payment  of 
liabilities  and  the  rest  was  divided  into  equal  shares — 
though  it  did  not  follow  that  the  distribution  was  equal. 
The  chief  actors.,  those  who  regularly  took  leading  parts, 
had  one  share  each,  the  director  might  have  two,  the 
author  one  or  two,  a  secondary  actor  had  half  a  share, 
and  one  rendering  only  occasional  service,  a  quarter  share. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  same  principle  is  still  in 
force  at  the  Comedie  frangaise  today  though,  of  course, 
the  application  "of  it  is  more  complicated. 

The  careless  bohemian  life  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  and  which  is  still  so  frequently  associated  with  the 

stage  did  not  exist  in  the  seventeenth 
Pensions  for  century  when  once  the  profession  had 
actors.  become  lucrative.  While  their  expenses 

were  heavy  and  their  savings  small  they 
were  sufficiently  bourgeois — and  sufficiently  French — 
to  take  thought  for  the  morrow.  They  soon  established 
pensions  and  founded  charitable  organizations  to  ensure 
that  their  colleagues  would  never  be  absolutely  destitute 
and  an  early  practice  was  to  make  a  cash  payment  to  the 
next  of  kin  of  any  actor  or  actress  who  died. 

The  dealings  between  the  troupe  and  the  author  of 
the  play  were  much  akin  to  the  relations  that  existed  at 

one  time  between  authors  and  the  older 
The  Author,  publishing  firms  in  England.  An  un¬ 
known  author,  however,  was  regarded  as 
an  apprentice  who  ought  to  be  very  glad  to  have  dis- 
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tinguished  actors  produce  his  play.  In  his  case  there  was 
no  question  of  payment,  though  exceptions  were  made  to 
this  rule  and  he  was  sometimes  accorded  a  share  or  a 
double  share  along  with  the  actors.  A  play  of  a  little- 
known  writer  was  generally  accepted  on  a  share  basis. 
A  successful  author  demanded  a  fixed  sum  for  his  work. 
He  could  not  be  expected  to  share  with  the  actors  the 
risk  of  its  production,  nor  even  to  admit  that  any  risk 
existed.  Yet  the  records  show  that  if  a  play,  sold  in  this 
way,  proved  to  be  a  great  success,  the  actors  were  not 
prone  to  profit  selfishly  by  their  bargain.  Their  custom 
was  to  make  the  author  a  handsome  cash  present  over  and 
above  the  price  already  paid  for  his  work.  This  has 
happened  also  in  the  history  of  publishing  in  England. 
When  Macaulay  offered  to  Messrs  Longmans  the  copy¬ 
right  of  his  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  he  had  so  little  expecta¬ 
tion  of  the  book’s  proving  a  success  that  he  made  no 
stipulation  for  payment.  As  soon  as  the  first  edition  was 
exhausted — for  the  book  did  prove  a  success — Longmans 
returned  the  copyright  to  the  author  and  in  subsequent 
years  it  brought  a  considerable  income  to  Macaulay  and 
to  his  heirs.  Longmans  also  published  Scott’s  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel  on  the  usual  terms  of  division  of  profits. 
They  later  bought  the  copyright  for  £500  and  in  view  of 
its  success  later  made  Scott  a  present  of  Lioo.1 

The  expense  of  producing  the  play  cannot  have  been 
very  heavy  as  the  price  of  admission  was  at  first  ten  sous. 

“Croyez,”  says  a  placard  of  1629,  “que  le 
Price  of  demi-teston  (ten  sous)  que  vous  donnerez 
Admission.  &  la  porte  ne  sgauroit  payer  une  des  scenes 

de  ce  Divin  Poeme.”  It  was  the  success 
of  Moliere’s  Precieuses  Ridicules  that  justified  the  raising 
of  the  price  to  fifteen  sous.  Of  course  this  was  for  admis¬ 
sion  only,  not  for  a  seat,  for  MolRre  himself  informs  us 
that  there  were  seats  as  high  as  a  gold  piece.  “Apprends, 
Marquis,”  says  Dorante2,  “que  la  difference  du  demi-louis 
d’or  et  de  la  pi£ce  de  quinze  sols3  ne  fait  rien  du  tout  au 
bon  gofit.” 

1  See  H.  Cox,  The  House  of  Longman. 

2  La  critique  de  VfLcole  des  Femmes  (1663)  Sc.  V. 

8  “Un  clerc  pour  quinze  sous,  sans  craindre  le  holi,  Peut  aller  au  parterre 
attaquer  Attila.” — Boileau. 
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Small  as  was  the  price  there  were  many  who  refused  to 
pay  it.  There  was  a  long  list  of  people  connected  with  the 

army  and  the  court  who  had  the 
Free  Admission,  right  of  free  admission  and  so  many 

others  tried  to  usurp  the  privilege 
that  the  actors  repeatedly  appealed  to  the  king  to  put 
an  end  to  the  abuse.  Sometimes  a  nobleman  who  had 
dined  too  well  was  furious  when  his  right  of  free  entry 
was  questioned  by  the  door-keeper  and  on  several 
occasions  swords  were  drawn  and  the  door-keeper  was 
wounded. 

Nor  was  the  audience  very  well-behaved  before  or 
during  the  play — particularly  in  the  early  years  of  the 

century.  Quarrels  and  fights  were  fre- 
Behaviour  of  quent  in  the  pit  where  forgathered 
the  audience,  soldiers,  pages,  lackeys  and  pick-pockets 

and  the  play  was  sometimes  interrupted. 
Gascons  seemed  to  have  a  reputation  for  causing  trouble 
as  we  can  judge  from  the  following  verses: 

Je  merite  qu’ on  me  raille , 

Moy,  pauvre  marchand  bouche  ( boucher ) 

D’avoir  comme  une  canaille, 

A  la  comedie  siffle. 

J’etais  par  my  le  beau  monde 
En  faisant  le  fanfaron 
Avec  les  brunes  et  les  blondes, 

Contrefaisant  le  Gascon  .  .  3 

While  the  audience  improved  under  Richelieu  and 
respectable  people  began  to  frequent  the  play  the  follow¬ 
ing  Royal  Edict  was  considered  necessary  as  late  as  1673. 
“II  est  permis  ...  a  la  troupe  des  Comediens  du  Roi .  .  .  de 
faire  afficher  aux  coins  des  rues  et  carrefours  de  cette 
Ville  et  Faubourgs,  pour  servir  d’avertissement  des  jours 
et  sujets  des  representations.  Defenses  sont  faites  k 
tous  vagabonds  et  gens  sans  aveu,  meme  a  tous  soldats  et 
autres  personnes  de  quelque  qualite  et  condition  qu’elles 
soient,  de  s’attrouper  et  s’assembler  au  devant  et  es 
environs  du  lieu  ou  les  dites  comedies  et  divertissements 

1  The  date  of  this  song  is  1696.  Notes  et  documents  sur  Vhistoire  des  thcdtres 
de  Paris,  extraits  du  manuscrit  de  J.  N.  du  Tralage  Paris,  Jouaust,  p.  44. 
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honnetes  seront  represen  tes,  d’y  porter  aucunes  armes  a 
feu,  de  faire  effort  pour  y  entrer,  d’y  tirer  l’epee,  et  de 
commettre  aucune  autre  violence  .  .  .  comme  aussi 
defenses  sont  faites  a  tous  pages  et  laquais  de  s’y  attrouper 
ni  faire  aucun  bruit  ni  desordre.  .  .  etc.1 

The  hall  used  as  a  theatre  was  frequently  an  old 
covered  tennis-court.  Claude  le  Petit  in  his  Paris  Ridicule 

(1668)  refers  to  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne 
The  Theatre  as  an  “old  disguised  tennis-court.”  The 
Hall.  game  to  which  reference  is  here  made  (la 

paume)  is  the  English  tennis  played  in 
covered  courts  with  a  hard  ball.  The  salles  de  paume  were 
available  for  plays  because  interest  in  the  game  had 
waned.  At  a  date  difficult  to  fix,  but  fairly  early  in  the 
century,  a  bad  practice  had  been  gradually  established 
and  people  were  allowed  to  occupy  seats  on  each  side  of 
the  stage.  The  abuses  that  followed  are  vividly  described 
by  Moliere  himself: 

Tetais  sur  le  theatre ,  en  humeur  d’ecouter 
La  piece,  qu'a  plusieurs  j’avais  oui  vanter; 

Les  acteurs  commengaient,  chacun  pretait  silence, 

Lorsque  d’un  air  bruyant  et  plein  d’ extravagance, 

Un  homme  a  grands  canons  est  entre  brusquement, 

En  criant:  “ Hold-ho !  un  siege  promptement !” 

Et  de  son  grand  f  racas  surprenant  V assemblee, 

Dans  le  plus  bel  endroit  a  la  piece  troublee 


Tandis  que  la-dessus  je  haussais  les  epaules 
Les  acteurs  ont  voulu  continuer  leur  roles; 

Mais  Vhomme  pour  s’asseoir  a  fait  nouveau  fracas, 

Et  traversant  encore  le  theatre  a  grands  pas, 

Bien  que  dans  les  cotes  il  put  etre  d  son  aise, 

Au  milieu  du  devant  il  a  plante  sa  chaise, 

Et  de  son  large  dos  morguant  les  spectateurs 
Aux  trois  quarts  du  parterre  a  cache  les  acteurs. 

Un  bruit  s’est  eleve,  dont  un  autre  exit  eu  honle, 

Mais  lui,  ferme  et  constant,  Pen  a  fait  aucmi  compte, 

Et  se  serait  tenu  comme  il  s’etait  pose, 

Si,  pour  mon  infortune,  il  ne  m'eut  avise. 

“TIa!  Marquis,  m’a-t-il  dit,  prenant  prbs  de  moi  place, 
Comment  te  portes-tu?  Soujfre  queje  t'embrasse — etc.2 

1  Lintilhac,  Eugene,  Histoire  generate  du  thedtre  en  France,  vol.  Ill,  p.  12. 

2  Les  Fdcheux,  Act  I,  Sc.  1.  The  passage  is  too  long  to  quote  in  full  but  the 
whole  of  it  should  be  read.  When  allowance  has  been  made  for  exaggeration, 
a  fair  idea  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  system  can  be  formed. 
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Ladies  and  their  escorts  were  seated  in  the  gallery  that 
originally  held  the  spectators  who  watched,  from  behind 
a  protecting  wire-mesh,  the  game  of  tennis.  When  the 
halls  were  changed  for  theatre  use  the  protecting  screen 
was  removed  and  the  gallery  divided  into  loges  The 
parterre  or  pit  was  not  provided  with  seats. 

Stage  and  hall  were  lighted  by  candles.  Those  on  the 
stage  were  fixed  to  wooden  cross-pieces  and  were  raised  or 
lowered  by  a  cord  over  a  pulley.  They  had  to  be  snuffed 
during  the  play  and  were  generally  left  down  and  lighted 
at  the  last  moment  for  reasons  of  economy.  After  the 
fall  of  the  curtain  the  candle  ends  were  carefully  collected. 

The  scene  was  not  changed  during  the  performance  as 
the  rule  of  the  ‘'unity  of  place”  made  this  impossible, 
nor  were  many  stage  properties  required.  A  classical 
tragedy  could  get  along  very  well  with  a  few  arm-chairs 
and  a  dagger,  a  tragi-comedy  could  dispense  with  the 
dagger  and  a  comedy  did  not  always  need  the  chairs.1 

Then,  as  now,  one  went  to  the  theatre  after  dinner  but 
as  dinner  was  the  mid-day  meal  in  the  XVI I th  century2  the 
play  was  in  the  afternoon.  Special  perfor- 
Time  of  mances  were  given  in  the  morning  (hence  the 
Play.  term  matinee  which,  as  now  used,  is  absurd). 

The  play  was  supposed  to  begin  at  two  o’clock 
but  the  practice  was  to  begin  much  later.  In  the  early 
years  of  the  century  the  theatre  was  not  a  fit  place  for 
ladies  but  as  the  effects  of  Richelieu’s  discipline  began 
to  be  felt  it  was  possible  for  them  to  attend.  Evening 
performances  would  perhaps  not  have  been  popular  with 
them  as  the  Paris  streets  were  not  lighted  until  late  in 
the  century  and  even  then  not  on  moonlight  nights. 

Actors  soon  learned  the  necessity  of  advertising  to 
attract  an  audience.  While  the  corporation  of  bill-posters 

was  not  organized  until  1722  actors  pla- 
Publicity —  carded  their  performances  a  century  before 
Posters.  this  date.3  A  glance  at  the  reproduction  of 

1  The  following  properties  were  required  in  the  XVI Ith  century:  Le  Cid — 
an  armchair.  Horace — an  armchair  in  the  Vth  act.  Polyeude — nothing.  Andro- 
maque — nothing.  Bajazet — two  daggers.  Le  Misanthrope — six  chairs,  three 
letters,  some  boxes. 

2  Boileau  (Sai.  Ill),  having  been  invited  to  dinner,  writes: 

“Ce  matin  done,  seduit  par  sa  vaine  promesse, 

J'y  cours,  midi  sonnant,  au  sortir  de  la  messe.” 

3  It  will  have  been  noted  that  the  Royal  Edict  quoted  on  page  31  authorizes 
such  a  form  of  publicity. 
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the  seventeenth  century  poster  will  suggest  that  actors 
and  actresses  have  greatly  changed  since  it  was  issued. 
One  can  hardly  imagine,  now-a-days,  a  theatre  poster 
giving  the  title  of  the  play,  the  name  of  the  author  in 
type  of  the  same  size,  while  not  a  single  actor  or  actress 
is  mentioned. 

The  printed  poster  seems  to  have  marked  a  special 
occasion.  The  ordinary  one  had  frequently  blanks  for 

the  day  and  place  of  performance  and 
Publicity —  these  were  filled  in  by  hand.  Posters 
the  Orateur.  alone  were  not  enough,  as  many  of  the 

theatre-goers  could  not  read,  so  an¬ 
nouncements  were  made  in  the  theatre.  The  person 
charged  with  this  task  was  generally  the  most  popular 
actor  of  the  troupe.  Moliere  performed  the  duty  for  many 
years  but  as  the  announcement  was  eagerly  awaited  by 
the  people  in  the  parterre  and  led  to  long  interchanges  of 
witticisms  between  them  and  the  orateur ,  the  strain  proved 
to  be  too  great  for  him  and  he  resigned  this  work  in 
favour  of  La  Grange. 

Moliere,  as  has  been  stated  in  the  chapter  on  his  life, 
could  not  be  expected  to  progress  from  obscurity  to  the 

height  of  royal  favour  without  awakening 
Moliere  and  the  jealousy  of  rival  troupes.  The  Come - 
his  Rivals.  diens  du  Roi,  who  played  at  the  Hotel 

de  Bourgogne,  were  well  established  in 
popular  favour  when  he  returned  to  Paris.  He  appears 
to  have  been  very  humble,  at  first,  in  his  references 
to  them,  but  as  he  grew  in  favour  and  learned  more 
of  their  work1  he  became  covertly  critical.  When  Cathos 
in  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules  asks  Mascarille  to  what  actors 
he  will  entrust  his  new  play,  he  replies2 : — “Belle  demande — 
aux  Grands  Comediens.  II  n’y  a  qu’eux  qui  soient 
capables  de  faire  valoir  les  choses:  les  autres  sont  des 
ignorants  qui  recitent  comme  Ton  parle;  ils  ne  savent  pas 
faire  ronfler  les  vers,  et  s’arreter  au  bel  endroit:  et  le 
moyen  de  connaitre  ou  est  le  beau  vers,  si  le  comedien  ne 
s’y  arrete  et  ne  nous  avertit  par  \k  qu’il  faut  faire  le 
brouhaha.”  Moliere,  like  Shakespeare,  was  in  favour  of 

1  At  certain  periods  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  attend  their  performances  as 
they  played  on  the  same  days  of  the  week  as  he  did.  See  L’ Impromptu  de 
Versailles. 

2  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules ,  Longmans  Green  &  Co.,  p.  29. 
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a  more  natural  elocution  than  that  of  the  Comediens  du 
Roi,  but  the  latter  had  accustomed  theatre  goers  to  their 
pompous  delivery  and  when  he  tried  to  produce  tragedy 
in  the  natural  style  they  showed  quite  clearly  that  they 
preferred  the  Comediens  du  Roi.  The  irony  of  this  allusion 
in  the  Precieuses  Ridicules  gave  place  in  the  Impromptu 
de  Versailles  to  open  criticism.  In  the  latter  play  Moliere 
quotes  lines,  first  in  a  natural  voice  and  then  as  the  rival 
actors  would  recite  them.  References  in  this  play  and  in 
contemporary  works  show  that  at  this  time  (October, 
1663)  Moliere,  by  reducing  the  number  of  tragedies  he 
played  and  specializing  in  comedies,  had  already  succeeded 
in  drawing  people  away  from  his  rivals  who  had  been 
forced  to  come  down  from  their  high  horse  and  include 
more  comedies  in  their  repertory. 

The  Theatre  du  Marais  found  it  almost  impossible  to 
compete  with  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  in  tragedy  and  quite 
impossible  to  invade  successfully  Moliere’s  field  of 
comedy,  so,  little  by  little,  they  turned  their  attention 
to  spectacular  plays  requiring  mechanical  effects. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  KING  AND  HIS  COURT. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  a  true  conception  of  the  character 
of  Louis  XIV  by  reading  the  great  authors  of  his  reign. 
A  writer,  to  succeed,  must  be  in  the  King’s  good  graces 
and  from  the  time  of  Richelieu  every  effort  was  made  to 
ensure  that  the  literature  of  the  day  was  a  panegyric 
of  His  Most  Sacred  Majesty.  This  was  a  policy  during 
the  building  up  of  the  central  authority  and  an  established 
custom  by  the  time  the  royal  power  became  absolute. 
Departure  from  it,  even  failure  to  bring  one’s  sufficient 
measure  of  praise,  would  have  marked  an  author  as  dis¬ 
loyal  and  have  caused  him  rapidly  to  lose  favour. 

Written  primarily  for  the  entertainment  of  the  King 
and  his  Court  the  plays  of  Moliere  are  unlikely  to  point 
out  weaknesses  in  the  government  of  the  day.  He  was  not 
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blind,  however,  to  the  shortcomings  of  the  courtiers 
though  he  saw  them  in  the  early  period  when  all  was  going 
well  with  the  affairs  of  France  and  her  prestige  in  Europe 
was  at  its  height. 

There  were,  however,  independent  spirits  in  the 
XVI I th  century  and  while  the  more  prominent  of  them 

could  not  go  counter  to  the  established 
Independent  custom  it  is  sometimes  easy  to  read  be- 
Spirits.  tween  the  lines  of  their  published  work. 

Moreover  they  frequently  wrote  for 
themselves  or  for  their  friends  and  dared  to  be  sincere. 

One  example  must  suffice — the  Memoires  of  the  years 
1688  and  1689  found  among  the  papers  of  Madame  de  La 
Fayette.  She  criticizes  the  King’s  pleasures  and  finds 
that  he  is  keenly  interested  in  a  game  requiring  no  more 
skill  than  “playing  heads  and  tails  with  a  coin.”  He  has 
emptied  his  treasury  in  time  of  peace  and  sacrificed  the 
lives  of  soldiers  to  make  a  river  run  contrary  to  its  course 
that  his  fountains  may  play.  The  court  is  sad,  boring, 
“always  the  same  pleasures,  at  the  same  hours,  with  the 
same  people.”  Her  irony  is  disconcerting  in  a  person 
who  never  over-stated  anything  and  who  was  always  on 
very  good  terms  with  the  King.  In  a  period  of  financial 
crisis  the  cities  of  France  made  generous  gifts  to  the  Royal 
Treasure.  Paris  gave  four  hundred  thousand  francs, 
Rouen  a  hundred  thousand  crowns — huge  sums  for  those 
days.  “The  king,”  writes  Mme  de  La  Fayette,  “re¬ 
ceived  those  who  came  to  announce  these  gifts  with  a 
kindness  and  a  humanity  that  paid  them  sufficiently  for 
their  money.”  Elsewhere  she  writes,  “All  this  money  was 
very  useful.  The  troops,  it  is  true,  profited  little  by  it, 
for  they  were  given  nothing;  but  that  is  a  habit  one  has 
got  into  in  France  and  it  works  very  well.”1 

What  Mme  de  La  Fayette  suggests,  Saint-Simon2 
says  openly.  While  he  is  prejudiced  against  Louis  XIV 

many  of  his  criticisms  are  so  well  il- 
The  Selfishness  lustrated  by  incidents  in  the  King’s 
of  Louis  XIV.  life  that  there  is  no  reason  to  question 

the  inferences  he  draws  from  them. 
“C’etait,”  says  Saint-Simon,  “un  homme  uniquement 

1  Ashton,  II.  Mme  de  La  Fayette,  sa  vie  et  ses  oeuvres,  Cambridge,  1922,  p.  198. 

1  Memoires. 
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personnel,  et  qui  ne  comptait  tous  les  autres,  quels  qu’ils 
fussent,  que  par  rapport  k  soi.”  The  astounding  selfish¬ 
ness  of  Louis  XIV  towards  the  end  of  his  career  may  be 
regarded  as  a  natural  result  of  many  years  of  absolute 
power,  of  continual  flattery,  and  of  supine  subjects 
brought  to  this  state  by  the  application  of  the  policy  of 
Richelieu.  The  sometime  turbulent  nobles  had  been 
reduced  to  absolute  dependence  upon  the  King’s  favour; 
“II  faut,”  says  Bourdaloue,  “l’application  sans  relache  a 
faire  sa  cour  a  un  homme  mortel,  la  disposition  sans 
reserve  de  n’epargner  rien  pour  lui  plaire,  la  soumission 
aveugle  a  ses  volontes,  l’infatigable  assiduite  aupres  de  sa 
personne,  l’attention  a  meriter  ses  bonnes  graces,  l’ambi- 
tion  d’etre  k  lui,  la  crainte  d’etre  oublie  de  lui,  beaucoup 
plus  d’en  etre  disgracie  et  reprouve.”1 2 

Et  qui  n'a  pas  le  don  de  cacher  ce  qu’il  pense 
Doit  faire  en  ce  pays  fort  peu  de  residence. 

Hors  de  la  cour ,  sans  doute,  on  rta  pas  cet  appui , 

Et  ces  titres  d’honnetir  qu’elle  donne  aujourd’hui; 

Mais  on  n’a  pas  aussi,  perdant  ces  avantages 
Le  chagrin  de  jouer  de  forts  sots  personnages.  .  .  ? 

The  bourgeois  are  anxious  to  purchase  lucrative  posts 
that  will  raise  the  social  standing  of  their  families;  the 
people  are  completely  subjugated  by  the  military  power 
of  France  and  any  legal  means  of  protest  they  may  have 
possessed  were  taken  from  them  during  the  reign.  The 
institutions  that  might  have  grown  into  a  parliamentary 
system  existed  in  France  but  they  were  deliberately  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  States  General  met  for  the  last  time  in  1614. 
The  Parlement,  during  the  civil  war  known  as  the  Fronde, 
had  dared  to  be  critical.  By  order  of  Louis  XIV  such 
items  of  their  minutes  were  torn  from  their  registers  in 
1668.  They  had  the  somewhat  illusory  right  of  remon¬ 
strating  against  Royal  Edicts  before  they  were  promul¬ 
gated.  This  was  taken  from  them  in  1673.  The  “States” 
in  the  provinces  were  reduced  by  the  King  to  mere  echoes 
of  his  royal  will.  In  1692  the  towns  were  deprived  of  their 
right  to  elect  their  municipal  officers.  Mayors  and  their 

1  Sermon  pour  la  fetl  de  tous  les  Saints ,  and  see  Chapter  II  in  Belin,  La 
Societe  franqaise. 

2  Le  Misanthrope,  Act  III^Sc.  5. 
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staffs  were  nominated  by  the  King  and  they  had  to  pur¬ 
chase  their  offices.  All  the  power  was  in  the  hands  of  one 
person,  who  might,  with  truth,  have  said  “L’Etat,  c’est 

•  y  y 

moi. 

Having  taken  to  himself  the  governing  of  the  whole 
of  the  country  he  avoided  as  personal  helpers  members  of 
great  families,  and  later  anyone  who  attracted  attention 
by  his  natural  gifts.  More  and  more  he  developed  court 
etiquette  so  that  the  highest  of  his  subalterns  felt  their 
entire  dependence  upon  his  favour. 

Hence,  while  it  may  seem  that  his  selfishness  was  a 
result  of  the  system  it  may  have  been  more  a  cause  than 
an  effect.  No  human  being,  who  was  not  selfish  by  nature 
and  by  very  early  training,  could  possibly  have  put  up 
with  the  court  life  of  Louis  XIV.  Before  his  time  it  had 
retained  something  of  the  freedom  and  familiarity  of  the 
camps  in  which  it  originated.  Louis  XIV  made  it  his 
business  to  suppress  the  familiarity,  to  replace  the  freedom 
by  restrictions,  by  a  ritual  as  complicated  as  it  could  well 
be.  He  had  a  remarkable  memory  for  faces,  saw  and 
noted  everyone  around  him,  even  during  his  walks  in  the 
garden  at  Versailles.  The  causes  of  absence  or  of  infre¬ 
quent  attendance  were  enquired  into  and  he  never  failed 
to  remember,  when  the  occasion  presented  itself,  the 
attendance  record  of  a  courtier  who  asked  a  favour.  If 
this  was  very  poor  the  supplicant’s  case  was  dismissed 
with  a  curt: — “Je  ne  le  connais  point”  or  if  attendance 
had  been  merely  irregular  ‘ ‘C’est  un  homme  que  je  ne  vois 
jamais.”1 

Not  only  must  the  courtier  be  present,  he  must  also  be 
constantly  and  solely  occupied  with  the  King’s  person. 
The  “manege  de  politique  du  despotisme,”  recognized  by 
Saint-Simon,  required  the  courtiers  to  be  kept  busy  and  in 
useless  activities  which  kept  their  minds  focussed  on  the 
King. 

Human  beings  must  have  an  innate  love  for  play¬ 
acting  and  the  energy,  since  scattered  among  amateur 
theatricals,  secret  societies,  Lord  Mayor’s  shows,  pageants 
and  charity  fetes,  was  thoroughly  harnessed  by  Louis 

1  “Se  derober  &  la  cour  un  seul  moment,  c’est  y  renoncer:  Le  courtisan  qui 
l’a  vue  le  matin  la  voit  le  soir,  pour  la  reconnaitre  le  lendemain  ou  afin  que  lui- 
m§me  y  soit  connu.”  La  Bruyere,  Les  Caract&res. 
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XIV.  If  we  had  not  in  mind  the  modern  outlets  for 
mummery  the  details  of  seventeenth  century  court  life 
would  be  too  great  a  strain  on  our  credulity.  The  mere 
reading  of  them  is  too  grievous  a  bore — the  ceremonies 
in  the  King’s  chamber  occupy  twenty  pages  of  the  Etat 
deLa  France  (1698). 

There  were  precautions  to  be  taken  before  the  King 
was  wakened;  the  deed  was  done  at  a  fixed  time;  the  royal 
hands  were  refreshed  by  rubbing  with  alcohol ; 
Le  Petit  the  Grand  Chamberlain  presented  holy  water; 
Lever.  Quentin  offered  wigs  of  different  lengths;  the 
First  Valet  de  Chambre  presented  slippers; 
the  First  Gentlemen  of  the  Chamber  draped  the  royal 
person  in  its  dressing  gown ;  the  royal  breeches  and  sword 
were  on  one  armchair  and  had  to  be  carried  by  a  Valet 
of  the  Wardrobe  to  the  King  who  was  sitting  in  another. 

Then  began  the  ceremony  of  the  Petit  Lever.  The 
Grand  Chamberlain  removes  the  royal  night  cap  from  the 
royal  head  and  hands  it  to  a  Valet  of  the  Wardrobe. 
One  of  the  royal  barbers  cuts  the  royal  hair  and  the  King 
asks  for  the  First  Entry.  The  First  Gentleman  of  the 
Chamber  repeats  the  request  to  the  Doorkeeper  of  the 
Chamber  who  relays  the  glad-tidings  to  the  select  few 
who  have  the  privilege  of  the  first  entry  (they  are  only 
thirty  in  number). 

The  King  then  puts  on  his  day  wig — which  is  shorter 
than  his  evening  wig — and  asks  for  the  people  of  the 
Chamber.  Here  beginneth  the  Lever.  The 
Le  Lever.  Door-keepers  of  the  Chamber  come  and  take 
possession  of  the  door.  One  of  them  whispers 
to  the  First  Gentlemen  of  the  Chamber  the  names  of  the 
great  ones  of  the  earth  who  desire  to  see  the  King — 
Cardinals,  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Ambassadors,  Dukes 
and  Peers  and  it  feels  almost  like  Bolshevism  to  represent 
the  rest  of  them  by  Etc.  The  First  Gentleman  of  the 
Chamber  informs  the  King  of  this  (as  it  happens  every 
morning  the  element  of  surprise  must  be  lacking.)  His 
Majesty  orders  them  to  be  admitted.  These  great  people 
have  “the  envied  privilege”1  of  seeing  the  King  put  on 
his  shoes,  his  stockings  and  his  garters.  He  is  shaved, 
breakfasts.  Then  the  First  Gentleman  of  the  Chamber 

1  L'Etat  de  la  France,  1698. 
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brings  to  the  Dauphin  the  napkin  with  which  His  Majesty 
wipes  his  mouth.  To  have  his  hands  free  for  this  function 
the  Dauphin  hands  his  hat  and  gloves  to  the  Grand 
Chamberlain. 

After  breakfast  the  royal  nightshirt  has  to  be  removed 
and  the  Dauphin  hands  to  him  the  royal  day  shirt .  .  .  and 
so  on  and  so  forth. 

And  it  is  at  the  Lever  that  Cleonte  makes  a  fool  of 
himself. 

Parbleu,  je  viens  du  Louvre ,  oil  Cleonte ,  au  leve. 

Madame ,  a  bien  paru  ridicule  acheve. 

N’a-t-il  point  quelque  ami  qui  put ,  sur  ses  manieres, 

D’un  charitable  avis ,  lui  preter  les  lumibres ?l 

One  wonders  how  a  fool  could  possibly  be  noticed 
among  so  many. 

Clitandre  desires  to  be  at  the  corresponding  comedy 
in  the  evening. 

Moi,  pourvu  que  je  puisse  etre  au  petit  couche, 

Je  n’ai  point  d’ autre  affaire ,  oil  je  sois  attache.”1 

and  Mascarille  tries  to  impress  the  sedan-chair  men  by 
pretending  that  he  has  the  right  to  be  there2. 

Everything  is  regulated  from  the  moment  the  King 
enters  his  room.  There  is  a  person  designated  to  receive 

his  hat,  gloves  and  cane,  a  person  to  hold 
Le  Coucher.  the  royal  candle-stick.  Now  the  Royal 

candlestick  is  like  unto  no  other  candle¬ 
stick  in  that  it  has  two  candles — while  the  candlestick 
of  the  Queen  and  of  the  Dauphin  has  but  one  candle. 
There  is  a  person  to  receive  the  King’s  tie  “from  the 
august  hands  of  the  King  who  has  deigned  to  untie  it.” 
The  royal  nightshirt  has  the  right  arm  held  by  the  First 
Valet  de  Chambre,  the  left  by  the  First  Valet  of  the  Ward¬ 
robe.  This  ends  the  Coucher. 

In  the  relative  privacy  of  the  Petit  Coucher  the  King 
has  his  hair  combed,  accepts  his  handkerchief  for  the 
night,  wipes  his  hands  and  face  with  a  towel, 
Le  Petit  announces  the  time  at  which  he  is  to  be 

Coucher.  called  and  this  ceremony  is  over.  And  far 
from  being  impressed  by  all  this  nonsense,  O 

1  Le  Misanthrope,  Act  II,  Sc.  4. 

1  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules,  Sc.  VII. 
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King,  we  would  respectfully  remark  that  less  ceremony 
and  more  cleanliness  would  be  more  in  keeping. 

Between  these  ceremonies  the  whole  day  was  similarly 
regulated.  When  the  King  dined  any  well-dressed  person 
was  admitted  to  the  spectacle.  There  was  so  much 
ceremony,  the  elaborate  kitchens  were  so  far  away,  there 
was  so  much  tasting  (for  fear  of  poison)  that  the  poor 
King  must  never  have  had  hot  food.1 

But  the  ordinary  events  of  the  day  were  not  enough 
to  keep  the  whole  of  the  court  occupied,  not  enough  to 

permit  the  King  to  reward  or  to  punish 
Fetes  and  all  the  sycophants  around  him.  Fre- 
Journeyings.  quent  fetes,  private  walks  at  Versailles, 

journeyings  further  afield  were  all  made 
the  occasion  for  particular  favours  or  for  deliberate  snubs. 
Even  in  the  course  of  a  busy  day  Louis  XIV  found  time 
to  think  of  little  privileges,  little  disfavours,  that  he 
could  confer  on  the  meritorious  or  inflict  on  the  undeserv¬ 
ing  as  the  case  might  be. 

And  the  day  was  busy  for  it  must  be  said  in  the  King’s 
favour  that  he  took  very  seriously  the  task  of  governing 
France.  Never  for  one  moment  did  he  forget  that  he  was 
the  head  of  the  state.  Only  a  man  of  great  physical 
strength  and  enormous  nervous  energy  could  have  accom¬ 
plished  what  he  did.2  Historians  are  seeing  less  and  less 
the  actor-King  who  played  a  part  in  a  set  scene  of  fairy¬ 
land  and  more  and  more  the  man  of  great  physical  and 
mental  powers  who  made  for  himself  an  impossible  task 
and  then  tried  courageously  to  perform  it.  We  are  not 
concerned  here  with  his  place  in  history  but  merely  with 
his  place  in  the  society  of  the  day  but  it  would  be  unfair 
to  omit  all  mention  of  the  fact  that  the  great  actor  was 
also  a  great  King. 

It  would  be  unfair  also  to  scoff  at  the  details  of  the 

1  This  does  not  appear  to  have  spoiled  his  appetite.  A  normal  meal  for  the 
King  was  four  plates  of  soup,  a  pheasant,  a  Dartridge,  a  salad,  two  slices  of  ham, 
mutton  with  gravy  and  garlic,  pastry,  some  hard  boiled  eggs  and  fruit.  One 
day  he  had  little  appetite  and  as  he  did  not  feel  well  he  contented  himself  with 
toast,  asparagus,  pigeon  soup  and  three  roast  spring  chickens.  The  next  day, 
curiously  enough,  he  felt  worse  and  had  no  appetite  at  all,  so  he  just  took  a 
little  toast,  game  soup,  and  the  wings,  breasts  and  one  leg  of  three  chickens. 

2  “L’agitation  est  le  caractere  particulier  de  tout  ce  qui  se  passe  dans  cette 
Region:  les  hommes  et  les  chevaux  ne  marchent  qu’en  courant.  On  ne  mange, 
on  ne  dort  qu’£t  la  hate,  et  comme  si  Ton  craignait  d’etre  surpris.”  Des  Gens  de 
la  Cour.  CEuvres  de  Saint  Real .  Vol.  I,  p.  344. 
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play  without  remembering  that  the  personality  of  the 
actor  and  the  richness  of  the  setting  have  much  to  do  with 
the  final  success  of  a  spectacle  of  this  kind. 

Louis  XIV  was  a  magnificent  incarnation  of  King- 
ship.  His  stature,  grace,  handsomeness  and  the  noble 
mien  that  replaced  in  later  life  his  youthful 
Portrait  of  beauty,  the  very  sound  of  his  voice  and  the 
Louis  XIV.  majesty  of  his  bearing  distinguished  him 
until  the  day  of  his  death.1  While  nat¬ 
urally  quick-tempered  he  exercised  careful  control  of 
himself  and  only  two  occasions  are  cited  on  which  he  lost 
his  temper.  He  never  let  slip  words  that  were  wounding 
and  if  he  had  to  reprimand  he  did  so  without  anger, 
sometimes  with  severity  but  frequently  with  a  certain 
kindliness.  His  natural  politeness  was  carefully  graded 
according  to  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed  and 
his  attitude  toward  women  was  one  of  exquisite  urbanity. 
Not  even  a  chamber-maid  at  Marly  was  allowed  to  pass 
without  the  King’s  raising  his  hat  to  her.  His  personality 
was  such  that  one  had  to  become  used  to  his  presence  to 
be  able  to  speak  coherently  before  him  and  it  inspired 
such  respect  that  his  appearance  imposed  complete 
silence  and  even  a  certain  fear.  Towards  the  close  of  his 
life,  when  misfortune  fell  heavily  upon  him,  his  kingly 
bearing — now  the  result  of  a  great  effort  of  will — was 
indeed  admirable.  Having  prevented  in  the  days  of  his 
glory  the  development  of  men  who  could  have  helped  him 
in  his  trouble  he  found  himself  alone,  beset  by  enemies, 
bowed  down  by  family  bereavements,  but  hoping  against 
hope,  his  head  high,  his  outward  bearing  dignified  and 
majestic,  the  admiration  of  Europe. 

And  what  a  setting  he  made — and  at  what  a  cost  of 
life  and  treasure — for  the  spectacle  of  Court  life  and  the 

entertainment  to  which  it  was  Moliere’s 
The  Setting.  business  to  contribute!  Versailles  was 

his  creation.  Louis  XIII  had  a  little 
hunting  lodge  there  but  no  part  of  it  remains.  Was  it 
jealousy  of  the  magnificence  of  Fouquet’s  house  at  Vaux- 

1  Saint-Simon  Memoires.  Primi  Visconti  writes,  “II  avait  en  effet  un  air 
grand  et  majestueux  et  sa  taille  elevee  et  sa  prestance  faisaient  qu'aux  yeux  de 
tous  il  aurait  merite  d’etre  roi  s’il  ne  l’avait  pas  ete.”  Mem.,  p.  4.  Similarly, 
a  Venetian  ambassador  writes,  “Si  la  fortune  ne  l’avait  pas  fait  naitre  un  grand 
roi,  il  est  certain  que  la  nature  lui  en  a  donne  les  apparences,”  Ibid,  p.  4,  note  1. 
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le-Vicomte  that  made  Louis  XIV  decide  to  build  a  palace 
at  Versailles?  It  will  be  remembered  that  Fouquet’s 
fall  followed  immediately  upon  the  visit  of  the  King  to 
the  sumptuous  chateau.  The  creators  of  Vaux-le-Vicomte 
were  employed  by  Louis  to  build  and  decorate  Versailles, 
Le  Notre  for  the  gardens,  Le  Vau  as  architect,  Franchine 
for  the  fountains  and  waterfalls,  Le  Brun  for  the  interior 
decoration.  The  very  shrubs  and  orange  trees  of  Vaux-le- 
Vicomte  were  carried  to  the  king’s  new  palace. 

And  he  took  such  an  interest  in  the  building  of  his 
residence  that  it  reflects  the  progress  of  his  reign.  The 
early  Versailles  is  delightful  in  its  setting  but  as  the  King’s 
ambition  grows  the  plans  of  buildings  are  modified.  Le 
Vau’s  plan  continued  by  Dorbay  is  not  sufficiently 
grandiose  after  the  peace  of  Nymwegen  so  Mansart  is 
called  upon  to  complete  Versailles.  Wings  are  thrown 
out,  huge  staircases  and  galleries  built,  gold  is  used  in 
profusion  on  the  roofs  and  the  fountains,  on  walls  and 
ceilings,  on  furniture  and  panelling.  The  reign  is  at  its 
height  and  the  palace  glows  with  royal  beauty. 

The  Salon  of  Apollo  is  hung  in  crimson  and  gold;  the 
throne  is  of  silver.  The  Titians  and  Van  Dykes,  now  in 
the  Louvre,  adorned  the  walls  of  this  room.  Orange 
trees  in  silver  tubs  stood  before  the  windows.  In  the 
gallery  of  an  adjacent  room  were  silver  tables  and  chairs 
resting  on  hand-made  carpets.  Five  thousand  candles 
lighted  the  Salon  of  Diana  and  its  seventeen  windows 
were  draped  in  white  damask  emblazoned  with  the  arms 
of  France  in  gold.  The  upholstery  was  in  green  and 
gold  and  opposite  the  windows  shone  seventeen  large 
mirrors.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs  had 
been  spent,  workmen  had  died  of  malaria,  peasants  in 
the  provinces  had  not  enough  food  to  eat,  everything 
that  could  be  taxed  or  sold  for  revenue  had  been  taxed  or 
sold  and  still  more  money  was  required.  The  greatest 
King  of  Europe  must  have  a  setting  in  keeping  with  his 
greatness.  Bossuet  himself  is  dazzled  by  his  master. 
He  can  explain  to  the  faithful,  the  wickedness  of  Solomon: 
“God  forbade  the  ostentation  inspired  by  vanity  and  the 
proud  heart  drunk  with  riches;  but  He  consented ,  however , 
that  the  court  of  Kings  should  be  brilliant  and  magnificent 
to  impress  upon  the  nations  a  certain  respect 
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The  period  of  decline  is  marked  at  Versailles  in  a 
most  curious  way.  The  dignity  and  solemnity  begin  to 
pall  and  every  effort  is  made  to  bring  youth  and  gaiety 
into  the  decoration. 

The  impression  today  is  one  of  sadness.  It  is  a  magni¬ 
ficent  frame  but  the  picture  has  gone.  So  rich  in  souvenirs 
is  this  palace  and  park  that  one  feels  the  brooding  presence 
of  all  those  who  walked  therein.  Moliere  played  there 
Don  Garde  de  Navarre ,  La  Princesse  d'Elide ,  Georges 
Dandin,  L'  Impromptu  de  Versailles;  La  Fontaine,  Racine 
and  Boileau  met  there  to  read  Psyche ,  Mme  de  Sevigne 
and  Mme  de  La  Fayette  knew  it  well.  And  there  were 
ministers  and  soldiers  and  sailors  and  court  beauties  and 
great  foreigners.  The  shades  of  La  Valliere,  of  Montespan 
and  of  Maintenon  roam  through  the  halls.  Henri  de 
Regnier  well  expresses  the  charm  of  Versailles  seen  in 
autumn:  “On  vit  la  des  heures  eternelles.  Quand 

l’automne  redore  ses  feuillages  a  Tor  des  soleils  couchants, 
on  sent,  dans  le  labyrinthe  coquet  des  allees  ou  sur  l’herbe 
des  bonlingrins,  qu’on  marche  a  cote  d’une  ombre  in¬ 
visible.  Les  blanches  statues  sourient  encore  de  l’avoir 
vue  passer;  des  ramiers  roucoulent  dans  les  vieux  arbres. 
Les  eaux  et  les  feuillages  stagnent  et  se  fascinent  de 
l’accord  de  leur  double  melancolie.” 

And  little  by  little  as  we  look  upon  the  chateau  it  is 
borne  in  upon  us  that  the  sadness  and  melancholy  come 
from  regret  at  the  passing  of  a  great  King  and  of  a  great 
period.  The  waste,  the  injustice,  the  ostentation  fade 
and  there  looms  forth  the  picture  of  a  man  who,  in  spite 
of  all  his  faults  was  a  King  indeed.  Whatever  whirlwind 
France  was  to  reap  in  the  future  because  of  Louis’s 
sowing  in  the  seventeenth  century  she  must  admit  that 
she  owed  to  him  her  strong  centralized  government  and 
her  greatest  glory  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Power  and  fortune  brought  also,  not  vulgar  ostentation, 
but  a  maximum  development  in  art  and  handicraft,  and 
gave  the  French  people  standards  of  good  taste  that 
remain  with  them  to  this  day.  Greater  crimes  have  since 
been  wrought  in  the  name  of  materialism  than  the 
artistic  orgy  of  the  court  and  palaces  of  le  Roi  Soleil. 

So  also  one  forgets  the  mummery  of  the  court,  the  silly 
details  of  etiquette  and  remembers  only  the  result  of  all 
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this  discipline.  Louis  set  the  example, 
The  Urbanity.  for  he  was  himself  a  gentleman,  schooled 

in  self-control  and  ever  mindful  of  the 
fact  that  he  must  be  a  model  for  his  court.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  an  urbanity,  a  suave  politeness  that  cannot  be 
found  today  outside  of  France.  It  makes  no  concessions, 
is  far  removed  from  obsequiousness,  which  is  generally 
a  mark  of  ill-breeding  in  France,  but  yet  makes  life  so 
pleasant,  admits  tacitly  the  rights  of  others,  recalls  at 
every  moment  the  fact  that  we  are  members  of  a  highly 
developed  society  and  cannot  steer  a  course  without 
regard  to  our  neighbours.  Under  such  conditions  there 
comes  a  polish,  a  finesse  of  thought  and  phrase  that  mark 
man  as  civilized. 

The  ladies  of  the  salons,  the  King  and  his  court, 
brought  this  civilization  to  France  and  spread  it  slowly 
through  western  Europe. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

LIFE  IN  PARIS— DRESS— MANNERS 

There  is  a  famous  description  of  Paris  in  1482  in 
Victor  Hugo’s  Notre  Dame  de  Paris  and  the  general 

impression  it  leaves  in  the  mind  is  one 
Paris  in  the  of  confusion.  For  once  in  the  history 
Middle  Ages,  of  literature  it  was  good  art  to  make  a 

confused  description,  for  Paris  at  that 
time  was  a  network  of  streets  inextricably  tangled.1 

In  the  sixteenth  century  there  were  glimmerings  of 
a  desire  to  make  straight  streets  and  fine  bridges  and 

to  have  uniform  facades.  But  in  town 
Paris  in  the  planning  as  in  many  other  realms  of 
Sixteenth  thought  it  was  the  seventeenth  century 

Century.  that  made  the  greatest  effort  towards 

the  straight  line,  symmetry  and  beauty. 

1  Hugo  achieved  so  completely  the  desired  effect  that  the  MSS.  of  the 
description  could  not  be  found  when  the  first  edition  of  the  novel  was  published 
a  nd  it  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  eighth  reprint. 
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The  regular  gardens,  the  promenoirs  around  the  public 
square  under  arcades  of  brick  and  stone,  the  vistas,  have 

been  explained  as  a  necessary  arrange- 
Paris  in  the  ment  for  people  who  wore  elaborate 
Seventeenth  costumes  and  delighted  in  conversation — 
Century.  or  even  in  the  reading  of  literary  efforts. 

Le  defaut  des  auteurs  dans  leurs  productions, 

C’est  d'en  tyranniser  les  conversations, 

D'etre  au  Palais,  au  corns,  aux  ruelles,  aux  tables, 

De  leurs  vers  fatigants  lecteurs  inf ati gables.1 

It  is  easy  to  show  that  lace  canons  and  long  trains  were  not 
compatible  with  winding  paths  and  overhanging  shrubs 
and  that  conversation  is  more  convenient  when  two  or 
three  can  walk  abreast  than  when  they  are  travelling  in 
Indian  file  along  a  woodland  trail.  But  is  this  not  con¬ 
fusing  gause„and-~effect?  Was  there  not  some  general 
influence  governing  costume,  conversation,  town-planning 
and  gardens? 

In  government,  art  and  literature  the  centralizing 
tendency,  the  establishment  of  discipline,  the  bringing 
of  order  out  of  chaos  is  sufficiently  evident.  A  model  of 
classical  simplicity  was  sought  in  all  things  and  it  appears 
to  have  influenced  society  and  gardens  in  a  like  measure. 
As  a  result  of  increased  social  intercourse,  of  court  func¬ 
tions  and  display,  conversation  was  rendered  possible  and 
necessary,  while  costume,  in  spite  of  efforts  to  bring  it 
under  discipline,  persisted  in  remaining  free  from  classical 
simplicity.  Convenience  for  conversation  in  public 
squares  and  gardens  came  as  a  result  of  efforts  towards 
regularity  and  symmetry.  The  characteristic  change  in 
Paris  in  the  seventeenth  century  is  in  the  direction  of 
more  open  spaces,  of  more  promenades. 

If  we  wish  to  visit  the  equivalent  of  Hyde  Park  or  the 
modern  Champs  Elysees,  to  see  the  parade  of  carriages, 
to  have  pointed  out  to  us  the  people  of 
Le  Cours  Parisian  society,  we  must  visit  the  Corns  la 
la  Reine.  Reine  at  the  fashionable  hour.  The  Cours 
ending  where  the  present  Champs  Elysees 
begin,  consisted  of  a  central  road  with  two  side  alleys 

1  Les  Femmes  Savantes.  Act  III,  Sc.  3. 
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all  shaded  with  fine  elm  trees.  It  was  made  by  order  of 
Marie  de  Medicis  and  still  bears  the  old  name. 

“L’on  se  donne  a  Paris,”  says  La  Bruyere,  “sans  se 
parler,  comme  un  rendez-vous  public,  mais  fort  exact, 
tous  les  soirs,  au  Cours  et  aux  Tuileries,  pour  se  regarder 
au  visage  et  se  desapprouver  les  uns  les  autres.” 

Evelyn  posted  himself  in  the  Tuileries  gardens,  and, 
in  his  diary,1  describes  the  scene  as  follows:  “From  a 

terrace  in  this  place  we  saw  so  many 
Evelyn’s  coaches,  as  one  could  hardly  think 

description  would  be  contained  in  the  whole  city, 
of  the  Cours.  going  late  as  it  was  in  the  year  (1644) 

towards  the  Course,  which  is  a  place 
adjoining,  of  neere  an  English  mile  long,  planted  with  4 
rows  of  trees,  making  a  large  circle  in  the  middle.  This 
course  is  walled  about,  neere  breast  high,  with  squar’d 
freestone,  and  has  a  stately  arch  at  the  entrance  with 
sculpture  and  statues  about  it,  built  by  Mary  di  Medicis. 
Here  it  is  that  the  gallants  and  ladys  of  ye  court  take  the 
ayre  and  divert  themselves  as  with  us  in  Hide  Park,  the 
circle  being  capable  of  containing  an  hundred  coaches  to 
turn  com’odiously  and  the  larger  of  the  plantations  for 
5  or  6  coaches  a  breast.” 

“Before  going  to  the  Cours,”  says  Sauval,  “the  ladies 
neglect  nothing  that  serves  to  enhance  their  beauty.” 
It  appears  that  the  gallants  bowed  to  the  passers-by 
whether  they  knew  them  or  not — with  the  result  that  they 
were  hat  in  hand  during  most  of  the  promenade.  Perhaps 
such  indiscriminate  politeness  was  necessary  if  one  wished 
to  do  homage  to  all  one’s  fair  acquaintances,  as  the  ladies 
being  for  the  most  part  masked  it  would  have  been  diffi¬ 
cult  to  recognize  many  of  them. 

The  brilliancy  of  the  scene  as  Evelyn  saw  it  was 
completely  eclipsed  in  1650  when  a  “Grand  Cours”  was 
staged — a  veritable  scene  from  an  opera — Mile  de 
Montpensier  and  Mile  de  Chevreuse  in  a  carriage,  the 
leather  covered  with  crimson  velvet  studded  with  gold¬ 
headed  nails;  the  Sieur  de  Brancas  in  a  gilded  carriage 
with  fringes  of  gold  and  silver;  the  Marquis  de  Vardes 
riding  beneath  fringes  of  silk  mingled  with  gold ;  the  young 
Marchioness  de  La  Vieuville  in  a  carriage  decorated  with 

1  Evelyn,  Diary ,  Vol.  I,  p.  55. 
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heraldic  devices,  fringed  curtains,  cover  of  yellow  and 
white  silk  with  horse  cloths  and  upholstery  to  match. 

When  the  king  appeared  the  crowd  was  so  great  that 
it  was  difficult,  sometimes,  to  get  away  before  late  in 
the  evening.  If  his  carriage  stopped,  all  stopped,  for  it 
was  impossible,  of  course,  to  overtake  the  carriage  of  any 
member  of  the  royal  family.  Later  in  the  reign  the  night 
promenade  with  torches  and  music  became  fashionable. 

More  bourgeois  was  the  promenade  along  the  Mall 
where  croquet  or  its  forerunner  was  played.  Here  the 
marchand  de  gauffres  sold  his  delicacies  to 
Polite  the  passer-by — just  as  he  does  today  in  the 
Robbery.  Luxembourg  Gardens  or  wherever  he  can  find 
a  quiet  corner  for  his  stove.  A  gypsy  dances 
while  his  accomplice  picks  the  pockets  of  the  admiring 
crowd.  The  French  always  had  a  charming  politeness. 
How  much  more  delightful  to  have  one’s  pocket  picked 
while  admiring  a  dance  than  to  have  a  revolver  pointed 
and  to  be  told  brutally  to  “Put  ’em  up.”  Truly,  as  the 
French  well  say,  “II  y  a  la  maniere” — even  in  robbery. 

Paris  was  well  supplied  with  open  spaces,  for  any 
respectably  dressed  person  could  walk  in  the  Luxembourg 
or  in  any  garden  attached  to  a  monastery. 

But,  after  all,  nobles  or  bourgeois-gen tilshommes  in 
their  own  or  in  hired  carriages,  bourgeois  on  foot  in  all  the 

glory  of  their  best  clothes  are  not  the  real 
The  Street,  life  of  a  city.  It  is  not  in  the  fashionable 

promenade,  in  the  parks  or  gardens  that 
one  can  see,  even  today,  the  true  life  of  a  town.  It  is  in 
the  streets.  Let  us  plunge  then  into  these  narrow  ways 
and  note  from  time  to  time  sights  that  may  be  new  to 
us — because  they  are  three  hundred  years  old. 

The  street,  apart  from  the  recent  improvements  of 
the  time,  is,  of  course,  too  narrow  for,-the  traffic.  Water  of 
doubtful  cleanliness  is  running  down  the  centre — not 
down  each  side;  the  shops  encroach  upon  the  footpaths 
with  displays  of  wares — just  as  they  do  in  Paris  today. 
A  rider  passes  and  as  his  horse  steps  into  the  central 
gutter — splash!  goes  the  dirty  water  over  your  best 
doublet.  A  carriage  causes  a  general  sauve  qui  pent,  for  the 
only  protection  for  foot-passengers  are  the  steps  at  the 
side  of  the  street,  used  by  horsemen  for  mounting  their 
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steeds.  The  carriage  goes  much  too  fast  for  safety  and 
then,  as  now,  foot  passengers  were  often  the  victims  of 
excessive  speed.  As  questions  of  precedence  might  spring 
up  and  have  to  be  decided  before  either  driver  would  give 
way,  the  traffic  was  frequently  interrupted.  Carriages 
waiting  outside  a  house  were  also  a  cause  of  obstruction. 

Taisez-vous ,  et  songez  aux  choses  que  vous  dites. 

Ce  n’est  pas  lui  tout  sent  qui  blame  ces  visites; 

Tout  ce  fracas  qui  suit  les  gens  que  vous  hantez, 

Ces  carrosses  sans  cesse  a  la  porte  plantes 
Et  de  tant  de  laquais  le  bruyant  assemblage, 

Font  un  eclat  facheux  dans  tout  le  voisinage.1 

Any  excuse  is  good  enough  for  a  crowd  to  gather — a 
street  accident,  a  quarrel,  the  passing  of  the  bell-man  who 
announces  deaths,  lost  property  and  the  price  of  wine. 
It  is  curious  now-a-days  to  hear  complaints  of  street- 
noises  presented  as  though  they  were  a  comparatively 
recent  development.  In  truth  they  have  always  been 
with  us  and  the  only  change  to  note  is  that  while  they 
used  to  be  varied  and  human  they  are  now  monotonous 

and  mechanical.  The  number  of  peram- 
Street  Trades,  bulating  merchants  in  Paris  is  still  fairly 

great;  in  the  seventeenth  century  it  was 
greater  still  and  every  one  of  them  had  his  particular  cry — 
the  milkman — or  rather  the  milkwoman,  the  pastry  cook, 
the  sandman,  blacking  seller,  needle  seller,  barrel  dealer, 
tinker,  rabbit-skin  dealer,  water-carrier,  rat-poisoner, 
well-cleaner,  scissor  grinder,  death  announcer,  wine-seller, 
perfume  and  spice  hawker,  chair  mender,  hawkers  of  fish, 
cress,  cherries,  strawberries,  onions,  plums,  grapes,  salad, 
beans,  cheese,  vinegar,  apples,  chestnuts,  eggs,  almonds, 
cream,  cider,  snails,  camomile-flowers — and  the  list  is  not 
complete. 

The  brandy  -seller  with  bottle  and  glass  passes,  crying 
his  wares,  and  from  the  door  of  Ragueneau’s  shop  comes 
a  whiff  of  roast  venison.  Peep  in  and  note  with  what  care 
the  table-cloth  keeps  the  creases  of  its  folding.  No  table 
is  well  laid  unless  these  creases  are  evident.  Note  the 
pates,  venison,  roasts,  cakes,  fruit  and  wine,  the  roaring 

1  Le  Tartuffe,  Act  I,  Sc.  I.  Seealso  Boileau,  Les  embarras  de  Paris. 
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wood  fire  and  the  slow-turning  spit.  The  poor  sweep  who 
strolls  past  turns  an  envious  eye  towards  the  rotisserie. 
He  might  find  it  difficult  to  order  a  meal,  even  if  he  had 
the  money,  for  he  is  a  foreigner  and  probably  knows 
only  the  French  of  his  melancholy  cry  “A  ramoner  la 
cheminee!”  His  descendant  still  walks  the  streets  of 
Paris  and  when  he  is  asked  to  undertake  the  task  of  sweep¬ 
ing  the  great  seven  storied  chimneys  he  still  replies  with  a 
strong  foreign  accent. 

There  were  not  many  water  taps  in  Paris  and  people 
avoided  the  jostling  crowds  around  them  by  employing 
the  water-carrier  who  brought  his  pails  to 
The  Water  their  door.  His  reputation  was  none  of  the 
Carrier.  best.  It  was  rumoured  that  he  drank  fre¬ 
quently  but  that  he  had  never  been  known 
to  taste  his  own  wares. 

We  must  cross  the  Pont  Neuf  near  which  Moliere 
was  born.  On  each  side  are  theatres  and  shows,  trained 
dogs,  a  band  of  viol,  triangle,  flute  and 
The  Pont  tambourine,  a  dentist,  a  quack  doctor  sell- 
Neuf.  ing  orvietan ,  people  crying  rat  poison,  herbs, 

cakes,  melons;  busy  people,  lazy  people, 
swarming  like  rats  and  buzzing  like  bees. 

Let  us  stroll  into  the  Palais  de  Justice  with  its  open 
book  stalls.  Here  the  publishers  of  the  day  exposed  the 

new  books  for  sale  and  authors  and  their 
The  Palais,  friends  congregated.1  So  Moliere’s  Pre- 

cieuses  Ridicules ,  published  by  fraud,  was 
said  by  him  to  have  jumped  from  the  Bourbon  Theatre 
to  the  Galerie  du  Palais .2 

Monsieur ,  cherchez-vous  quelque  chose? 

Pay  les  pieces  que  Bellerose 
Conservait  le  plus  chhement: 

Je  les  ay  eu  secrUement 
Depuis  qu’il  est  hors  du  Thedtre , 

Avez-vous  lu  sa  Cleopatre  ? 

C’est  une  price  qui  ravit.  .  .  .”3 

And  if  the  book-stall  has  no  attractions  the  voice  of 
another  saleswoman  may  appeal : 

1  Femmes  Savantes.  Passage  quoted  on  page  46. 

2  Preface  to  the  Prccieuses  Ridicules. 

3  Les  Galanteries  du  Palais  in  Paris  burlesque  by  Berthod. 
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Approchez-vous  ici,  Madame! 

J’ai  de  beaux  masques  et  de  beaux  glans, 

De  beaux  mouchoirs  et  de  beaux  galans l. 

Venez  ici ,  Mademoiselle , 

T ay  de  bellissime  dentelle — ” 

We  cannot  linger  at  the  stalls  but  must  pass  along  the 
quays  to  the  Marais  then  in  its  hey-day.  Originally  a 

quarter  of  marshes,  later  the  vegetable- 
The  Marais,  garden  for  Paris,  the  Marais  owed  its 

development  to  the  making  of  the  Place 
Royale.  This  square  came  into  being  as  the  result  of  an 
unsuccessful  venture  of  Henry  IV.  He  decided,  in  the 
lordly  way  that  kings  had,  that  there  should  be  workshops 
of  silk  and  silver  stuffs  as  there  were  in  Milan.  These 
industries  were  to  occupy  one  side  of  a  square  and  goodly 
houses  were  to  adorn  the  other  three.  Goodly  houses 
adorned  all  four  sides  for  the  very  simple  reason  that 
even  a  king  found  it  difficult  to  acclimatize  a  foreign 
industry.  These  houses  of  brick  and  stone  stand  now 
practically  unchanged  because  the  French  Republic  still 
enforces  an  old  Royal  Edict  forbidding  owners  to  change 
the  fagades  of  the  houses  in  this  square.  The  only  con¬ 
cession  made  to  Republicanism  is  that  the  Place  Royale 
is  now  called  the  Place  des  Vosges. 

Madame  de  Sevigne  was  born  in  one  of  the  houses; 
Sully  lived  nearby;  Bossuet  lived  there;  Richelieu  occupied 
No.  21 ;  Bassompierre  was  a  near  neighbour.  The 
Lescalopier  family  lived  next  door  and  the  house  still 
belongs  to  a  member  of  the  family — two  hundred  and 
eighty  years  without  thought  of  selling2.  Rohan- 
Guemenee,  Jean  de  Fourcy,  Marquis  de  Dangeau,  Duras, 
Tresmes,  Marion  de  Lorme.  Great,  if  not  always  good, 
were  the  people  who  lived  therein. 

In  this  quarter  we  are  likely  to  see,  as  he  alights  from 
his  carriage,  a  gallant  paying  a  call.  Wonderful  to  behold 
is  his  dress  if  he  follows  the  fashion  of  the  time  of  Louis 
XIV — ribbons  and  lace,  copious  wig,  red-heeled  shoes, 
coat  of  finest  cloth,  sleeves  and  front  trimmed  with 
passementerie  that  is  a  veritable  work  of  art,  and  all  in 


1  Bows  of  ribbon. 

2  See  page  72,  the  reply  to  the  accusation  that  the  French  do  not  love  their 
homes. 
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gold  and  silver,  hat  befeathered,  stockings  of  pure  silk, 
cane  gold  or  ivory  crowned. 

Before  1670  men’s  dress  consisted  of  the  manteau 
covering  the  justaucorps  that  in  turn  covered  the  pour- 

point  with  haut-de-chausses ,  bas-de- 
Men’s  Dress,  chausses  and  bottes.  These  corres¬ 
ponded  to  overcoat,  coat  and  waistcoat, 
breeches,  stockings  and  boots  but  the  English  words  give 
no  idea  of  the  appearance  of  a  well-dressed  man  of  the 
period.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  give  a  description  of  a 
standardized  dress  for  the  century  as,  of  course,  fashions 
changed  during  that  period.  Generally  speaking  costume 
was  simpler  under  Louis  XIII;  it  developed  rapidly  in 
luxury  during  the  brilliant  period  of  Louis  XIV;  and 
became  again  more  sober  during  the  later  period  of  his 
reign  when  Mme  de  Maintenon  was  in  the  ascendant. 
Age  and  character,  as  well  as  social  status,  also  influenced 
the  dress  of  a  person.  The  miser  and  the  misanthrope 
were  not  dressed  like  Mascarille  nor  does  the  staid 
bourgeois  dress  like  his  spendthrift  son.  The  illustrations 
will  be  the  best  guide  to  such  differences  in  dress. 

The  justaucorps  was  worn  long  and  resembled  a  frock- 
coat  but  with  fuller  skirts.  The  pour  point  was  shorter 

than  in  the  previous  reign  and  did  not 
Justaucorps  cover  the  top  of  the  haut  de  chausses. 
and  Pourpoint.  In  the  intervening  space  the  shirt  was 

puffed  as  it  was  on  the  chest.  It  is 
to  this  fashion  that  Harpagon  refers  when  he  speaks  of 
the  “estomacs  dcbrailles”  of  the  young  man  of  his  day.1 

The  haut  de  chausses  was  attached  to 
The  “puffed”  the  pourpoint  with  laces  by  older  men 
Shirt.  who  used  no  ribbons  for  ornament. 

Harpagon  criticizes  such  extravagance: 
“Je  voudrais  bien  savoir — k  quoi  servent  tous  les  rubans 
dont  vous  voila  larde  depuis  les  pieds  jusqu’4  la  tete  et 
si  une  demi-douzaine  d’aiguillettes  ne  sufflt  pas  pour 
attacher  un  haut-de-chausses?2 

The  dandy  wore  very  “baggy”  haut-de-chausses — the 

wider  they  were  the  better  he  was 
Wide  Breeches,  pleased.  Mascarille  boasts  that  his 

1  L’Avare,  Act  II,  Sc.  5. 

2  Ibid.  Act  I,  Sc.  4. 
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are  bigger  by  “un  grand  quartier  que  tous  ceux  qu’on 
fait.”1 

Just  below  the  knee  the  haut-de-chausses  ended  in 
cylindrical  ornaments  {canons)  in  conservative  dress:  but 
the  dandy’s  canons  were  trimmed  with  ribbons 
Canons,  and  lace  and  developed  into  a  huge  lace  frill. 

Alceste  asks  Celimene  “Sont-ce  ses  grands 
canons  qui  vous  le  font  aimer?”2  And  Mascarille  enquires 
of  the  Precieuses  “Que  dites-vous  de  mes  canons?”3 

Bunches  of  ribbon  were  placed  here  and  there  on  the 
coat,  on  the  breeches,  shoes,  cuffs,  sword-guard.  The 

laces,  ribbons  and  all  that  constituted  the 
The  Petite  trimming  of  a  costume  were  referred  to 

Oie.  generally  as  the  petite  oie.  The  original 
sense  of  this  word  was  that  of  the  modern 
French  abatis ,  i.e.,  the  neck,  ends  of  the  wings,  feet,  etc., 
of  the  goose.  In  1657  two  young  Dutchmen  in  Paris 
wrote  in  their  diary4 5  that  the  petite  oie  of  M.  de  la  Bassi- 
niere  was  250  ells  of  ribbon  (about  330  yards).  It  must  be 
admitted  that  the  king  reproved  him  for  his  extravagance 
and  that  he  excused  himself  by  saying  that  it  was  an  old 
coat — made  before  the  issue  of  the  Royal  Edicts  against 
extravagance  in  dress.  In  the  preceding  year,  however, 
Michel  de  Marolles  notes  in  his  Memoir es  that  300  ells  of 
ribbon  are  necessary  for  the  petite  oie  of  a  dandy.  The 
sumptuary  laws  were  powerless  to  prevent  this  extrava¬ 
gance.  “Je  ne  saurais  fermer  ma  lettre,”  writes  Mme  de 
Seneville  to  Bussy-Rabutin  (1678),  “sans  vous  dire  que 
votre  belle  cousine  de  Grignan  etant  ces  jours  passes  au 
Petit-Saint-Antoine6  toute  couverte  d’or  et  d’argent, 
malgre  l’etroite  defense  et  la  plus  exactement  observee 

que  jamais,  essuya  les  reprimandes  et  les 
Sumptuary  menaces  d’un  commissaire,  qui  en  etonna 
Laws.  tout  le  monde  et  dont  la  dame  fut  fort 
embarassee.”6  Since  such  laws  had  to  be 


1  Precieuses  Ridicules,  Sc.  IX. 

2  Le  Misanthrope,  Act  II,  Sc.  i. 

3  Prec.  Rid.  Sc.  IX  and  Villers,  Voyage  p.  472,  “April  1658  ...  the  exag¬ 
geration  of  the  canons  is  becoming  more  than  ever  unbearable.  They  are  of  a 
certain  white  striped  linen  and  are  made  so  horribly  and  monstrously  wide  that 
walking  in  them  is  difficult  and  awkward.” 

4  Villers,  Voyage  d  Paris. 

5  A  church  in  Paris. 

6  Mme  de  Sevigne  Lettres  G.E.F.,V.,  p.  435,  note  14. 
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repeated  so  frequently  they  were  evidently  not  observed. 
The  only  people  who  seem  to  have  liked  them  were 
stingy  husbands  of  the  type  of  Sganarelle  in  L'Ecole  des 
Maris  who  cries: 

0  trois  et  quatre  fois  beni  soil  cet  edit 
Par  qui  des  vetements  le  luxe  est  interdit! 

Les  peines  des  mans  ne  seront  plus  si  grandes, 

Et  les  femmes  auront  un  frein  a  leurs  demandes .4 

In  1656  when  the  Dutch  gentlemen,  to  whom  reference 
has  just  been  made,  arrived  in  Paris,  they  brought  with 
them  beribboned  clothes  and  as  an  edict  forbidding 
trimmings  had  just  been  issued  they  could  not  go  out 
until  more  sober  costumes  had  been  made  for  them  by  a 
Parisian  tailor:  but  before  they  left  Paris  they  were  back 
to  their  original  finery.2 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  provincial  precieuse  Cathos 
should  be  shocked  by  the  11  indigence  de  rubans ”  of  her 
suitor  for  Mme  de  Sevigne,  who  was  neither  provincial  nor 
precieuse,  remarked  in  even  stronger  terms  on  their  absence 
from  the  costume  of  Marshall  de  Bellefonds  and  Richelet 
seems  to  express  a  regret  when  he  states  in  his  dictionary 
(1680) :  “Tous  les  rubaniers  sont  aujourd’hui  fort  pauvres, 
parce  qu’on  porte  peu  de  rubans.” 

The  Dutch  travellers  note,  at  a  court  ball,  the  follow¬ 
ing  costumes:  “Celui  de  Monsieur  eblouissait  la  vue,  il 

etait  tout  couvert  de  perles  et  de  dia- 
Extravagance  mants  assembles  en  forme  de  boutons  a 
in  Dress.  ferluche  ou  en  broderie.  Le  Marquis  de 

Vardes  etait  gentiment  accommode:  il 
avait  un  pourpoint  de  satin  couleur  de  chair,  charge  d’une 
dentelle  d’un  gris  si  blanc  qu’on  eut  dit  qu’elle  etait 
d ’argent:  les  chausses  etaient  d’un  velours  noir  plein  et 
chamarrees  de  la  meme  dentelle  sous  laquelle  il  y  avait  du 
satin  de  la  couleur  du  pourpoint — k  tous  ces  habits  il  y 
avait  de  grandes  jarretieres  qui  en  fa^on  et  en  dentelles 
coutaient  plus  de  cent  ecus:  et  ce  qui  fut  le  plus  surprenant 

4  Act  IT,  Sc.  6. 

2  Cf.  Sorel,  Hist.  com.  de  Francion.  ed.  Soc.  des  textes  fr.  mod.,  p.  87.  “L’Heure 
de  cette  douce  assignation  venue,  il  se  trouve  en  nostre  maison  avec  un  habit 
tout  (charge)  de  passemens  d’or;  car  d’autant  que  le  Roy  les  avait  defendus  par 
un  Edit,  lui,  qui  estoit  estranger,  se  plaisoit  k  en  porter  pour  paroistre  davantage 
avec  une  chose  non  commune.” 
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est  que  la  plupart  des  homines  avaient  des  gants  garnis 
dedans  et  dehors,  a  la  fagon  des  femmes  et  charges  de 
perles  et  de  diamants  cousus  au  ruban,  pour  ceux  qui  en 
avaient  sur  leurs  habits — Ml 

The  gentleman  who  did  not  wish  to  be  accused,  like 
the  suitors  in  the  Precieuses  Ridicules  of  having  a  head 
“irreguliere  en  cheveux ”  must  provide  himself  with 
Wigs.  a  wig.  The  perruque  came  into  fashion  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIII,  though  the  clergy  did  not 
adopt  it  until  1660.  The  fashionable  colour  seems  to  have 
been  blond. 

Ne  voudriez-vous  point ,  dis-je,  sur  ces  matieres 
De  vos  jeunes  muguets 2  m’inspirer  les  manibres? 

M’obliger  d  porter  de  ces  petits  chapeaux 
Qui  laissent  eventer  leurs  debiles  cerveaux , 

Et  de  ces  blonds  cheveux 3,  de  qui  la  vaste  enflure, 

Des  visages  humains  offusque  la  figure. 4 

The  reference  to  the  small  hat  shows  that  Moliere, 
when  he  wore  such  a  hat  with  his  huge  wig  in  the  part  of 

Mascarille,  was  not  merely  trying  to  raise  a 
The  Small  laugh  but  was  actually  caricaturing  a 

Hats.  fashion  of  the  day.  It  had  come  as  a  sudden 
reaction  to  the  very  large  hats  previously 
worn.  To  this  absurdity  Moliere  added  powder  in  his 
wig.  While  the  chief  use  of  this  was  to  perfume  the  hair 
the  application  was  so  liberal  that  the  colour 
Powder,  of  the  hair  or  wig  was  changed.  Naturally 
one’s  clothes  received  a  fair  share  of  the  powder 
but,  judging  by  a  Mazarinade ,  this  was  another  detail  of 
elegance. 

1  Voyage  d  Paris,  pp.  430-431.  2  Dandy. 

3  Despois  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  reference  is  here  to  long  natural  hair 
because  wigs  came  into  fashion  later.  While  one  hesitates  to  question  the  erudi¬ 
tion  of  such  an  authority  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  and  other  passages  in 
Moliere.  In  the  same  play  we  read 

“Cela  sent  son  vieillard,  qui,  pour  en  faire  accroire, 

Cache  ses  cheveux  blancs  d’une  perruque  noire.” 

and  again 

“Ils  croyent  que  tout  cede  a  leur  perruque  blonde” 
and  the  Misanthrope 

“Vous  etes-vous  rendus  avec  tout  le  beau  monde 
Au  merite  eclatant  de  leur  perruque  blonde.” 

Act  II,  Sc.  I. 

and  no  one  surely  will  maintain  that  Mascarille  in  the  Prec.  Rid.  was  not  wearing 
a  wig. 

4  Act  I,  Sc.  I. 
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Qa,  qu’on  lui  donne  son  manteau, 

Dont  le  collet  sera  fort  beau, 

Pourvu  qu’il  ait  de  la  farine 
Jusques  au  milieu  de  I’echine. 

Mascarille1  takes  out  his  comb  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
ladies  combs  his  wig.  Moliere  is  not  thus  indicating  the 

The  Use  of  va^e^  w^°  knew  no  better  but  is  making  fun 
p  .  of  a  habit  that  was  actually  prevalent.  As 
early  as  1627  Sorel  states,  in  a  satire: 
“Surtout  il  ne  faut  pas  manquer  d’avoir  toujours  le  peigne 
en  mains:  j’entends  parler  de  ces  peignes  de  corne  que  les 
mignons  portent  aujourd’hui  pour  se  demeler  la  cheve- 
lure.”  Le  Pays  writes  of  a  young  fop:  “Je  gage,  Madame, 
que  pendant  les  deux  heures  qu’il  fut  avec  vous  il  tira 
pour  le  moins  six  fois  son  miroir  de  sa  poche  et  se  peigna 
plus  de  douze.”  The  fashion  evidently  came  in  again 
about  the  time  of  the  Precieuses  Ridicules  for  the  1658 
edition  of  Les  Loix  de  la  Galanterie  has  this  passage  in¬ 
serted.  “Apres  que  vous  serez  assis  et  que  vous  aurez 
fait  vos  premiers  compliments  il  sera  bienseant  d’oter  le 
gant  de  votre  main  droite  et  de  tirer  de  votre  poche  un 
grand  peigne  de  corne,  dont  les  dents  soient  fort  esloignees 
l’une  de  l’autre,  et  de  peigner  doucement  vos  cheveux  soit 
qu’ils  soient  naturels  ou  empruntes.”2 

As  Moliere  exaggerated  the  wig  and  the  befeathered 
hat  when  playing  the  part  of  Mascarille,  so  he  made  all  he 

could  of  the  fashion  of  wearing  the  rabat. 
The  Rabat.  It  was  originally  a  plain  white  collar  turned 

down  (: rabattu )  over  the  coat — very  like 
the  collars  one  sees  in  pictures  of  the  Puritans.  This  was 
evidently  the  style  of  rabat  that  Chrysale  kept  in  a  big 
book. 

Vos  livres  eternels  ne  me  contentent  pas, 

Et,  hors  un  gros  Plutarque,  a  mettre  mes  rabats , 

Vous  devriez  bruler  tout  ce  meuble  inutile. * 

It  developed,  however,  into  a  much  more  ornate  collar 
of  lace  and  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV  into  a  very  full  lace 

1  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules. 

2  See  also  Moliere’s  Remerciment  au  Roi,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  295,  G.E.F.  and  IL  Im¬ 
promptu  de  Versailles,  Sc.  III. 

3  Fem.  Sav.  Act  II,  Sc.  7.  Big  books  also  served  to  keep  handkerchiefs  Hat: 

“Le  traitre,  l’autre  jour  nous  rompit  de  ses  mains 
Un  mouchoir  qu’il  trouva  dans  une  Fleur  des  Saints.” 

Tartuffe,  Act  I,  Sc.  2. 
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tie.  Dandies  evidently  wore  both  and  Pierrot  describes 
this  detail  of  Don  Juan’s  costume  as  follows:  “En  guise 
de  rabat  un  grand  mouchoir  de  cou  a  reseau  (a  large  lace 
collar)  avec  quatre  grosses  houppes  de  linges  qui  lui 
pendent  sur  l’estomaque”1  (i.e.,  on  the  chest). 

Mascarille  is  proud  of  his  gloves — if  he  were  at  all 
polite  he  would  keep  them  on  during  his  visit.  A  good 
glove  must  have  the  skin  prepared  in  Spain, 
Gloves,  be  cut  in  France  and  sewn  in  England.  The 
finished  glove  is  highly  perfumed — “ils  sen  tent 
terriblement  bon”2 — for  the  gander  was  also  parfumeur. 
So  great  was  the  abuse  of  perfumes  in  the  early  seven¬ 
teenth  century  that  Louis  XIV  conceived  a  deep-rooted 
objection  to  them  all  and  it  was  very  bad  policy  indeed  to 
appear  before  him  with  any  perfume  on  one’s  person. 

It  can  readily  be  imagined  that  in  eccentricity  and 
extravagance  of  dress  the  ladies  kept  pace  with — or  per¬ 
haps  a  few  paces  ahead  of — the  men.  And  if 
Ladies’  one  hesitates  to  describe  the  costume  of  men, 
Dress.  because  fashion  changes,  how  could  one  hope 
to  give  any  idea  of  the  kaleidoscopic  changes  of 
the  costume  of  ladies?  A  few  descriptions  of  actual 
costumes  at  a  court  fete  will  give  an  idea  of  their  magni- 
cence.  Mile  de  la  Valliere3.  A  white  gown  starred  and 
leaved  with  gold — Persian  lace — a  pale  blue  sash — her 
hair  falling  to  her  shoulders  (it  was  blond)  attached  with 
pearls  and  flowers.  Two  large  emeralds  in  her  ears,  bare 
arms  with  bangles  above  the  elbows,  bangles  of  gold 
filigree — gloves  of  Bruges  lace.  Mme  de  Montespan. 
“Une  robe  d’or  sur  or,  rebrode  d’or,  et  par-dessus  un  or 
frise,  rebrode  d’un  or  mele  avec  un  certain  or  qui  fait  la 
plus  divine  etoffe  qui  ait  jamais  ete  imagine.” 

Of  course,  ladies  so  magnificently  dressed  had  need  of 
aids  to  beauty.  “On  distingue  les  femmes  de  la  cour  par  les 

couleurs  dont  elles  prennent  soin  de  se 
Cosmetics,  peindre,  par  l’exces  ou  elles  portent  toutes 

les  modes.”4  Lait  virginal  was  an  infusion 

1  Dom  Juan,  Act  II,  Sc.  I. 

2  Prec.  Rid. 

3  Irony  of  fate!  After  leaving  the  court  she  wore  the  severe  costume  of  a 
Carmelite  nun. 

4  Des  Gens  de  Cour.  Les  ceuvres  de  .  .  .  Saint  Real  Paris  1745.  Vol.  I, 
P-  345- 
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in  spirits  of  wine  of  coral,  borax,  cinnamon,  musk,  amber 
and  benzoin.  It  was  supposed  to  whiten  the  skin.  Per¬ 
haps  it  did.  More  obvious  in  its  results — if  not  more 
potent — was  the  rouge  against  which  Tartuffe  thundered. 

II  vient  nous  sermonner  avec  des  yeux  far  ouches, 

Et  jeter  nos  rubans,  notre  rouge  et  nos  mouches 1 

With  this,  of  course,  went  white  to  make  a  contrast: 

Dans  tous  les  lieux  devots  elle  Stale  un  grand  zele, 

Mais  elle  met  du  blanc  et  veut  paraitre  belle.2 

And  to  heighten  still  more  the  contrast  black  patches 
( mouches )  were  worn.  They  had  different  names  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  shape  and  the  position  on  the 
Patches,  face.  While  the  Church  declared  the  use  of 
patches  and  cosmetics  to  be  sinful,  the  clergy 
had  to  make  some  concessions  because  it  was  very  natural 
indeed  for  women  to  try  to  cover  the  ravages  of  small 
pox  that  frequently,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  left  deep 
marks.3 

Ladies  often  wore  masks  in  public,  not  only  at  car¬ 
nival  time  but  on  other  occasions  when  they  did  not 
wish  to  be  subjected  to  the  attentions  of  galants 
Ladies’  and  particularly  when  travelling.  One  form  of 
Masks,  mask  used  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV  was  kept 
in  place  by  a  stud  held  between  the  teeth.  Such 
a  form  could  never  have  been  popular  with  ladies  and  was 
no  doubt  invented  by  a  tired  husband.4 

While  all  dress  was  not  so  costly  as  that  described, 
laces,  silks,  and  fabrics  of  brilliant  colours  were  worn  by 
people  of  means.  Black  appears  to  have  been  regarded, 
by  bourgeois,  as  a  luxury. 

1  Le  Tartuffe,  Act  I,  Sc.  2. 

2  Le  Misanthrope,  Act  III,  Sc.  4.  See  also — Act  I,  Sc.  1. 

3  Men  also  wore  patches.  “II  sera  encore  perinis”  says  the  author  of  Les 
Loix  de  la  Galanterie  “a  nos  galands  de  la  meilleure  mine  de  porter  des  mouches 
rondes  et  longues  .  .  .  Que  si  les  critiques  nous  pensent  reprocher  que  c’est 
imiter  les  femmes,  nous  les  etonnerons  bien  lorsque  nous  leur  repondrons  que 
nous  ne  saurions  faire  autrement  que  de  suivre  l’exemple  de  celles  que  nous 
admirons  et  nous  adorons.” 

4  The  fashion  appears  to  have  extended  to  the  bourgeoises  as  Locatelli 
( Voyage  de  France,  p.  325)  mentions  “un  16ger  masque  de  velours”  as  part  of 
their  costume.  Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  “deux  marchandes  de  vin”  who  wear 
masks  when  travelling. 
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“J’entends,”  says  Sgnarelle  of  his  future  wife, 

“Que  d’une  serge  honnete  elle  ait  son  vetement 
Et  ne  porte  le  noir  qu’aux  bons  jours  seulement.”1 

Silks,  laces  and  feathers  have  to  be  protected  from  bad 
weather.  Even  on  fine  days  it  was  not  easy  to  arrive 

at  a  house  in  Paris  with  clean  boots  when 
State  of  one  was  not  sufficiently  rich  to  possess  a 
the  Streets,  carriage.  The  streets  were  regarded  by 

the  inhabitants  as  a  natural  outlet  for 
sewage  and  everything  that  is  now  assigned  to  the  sewer 
was  then  thrown  through  the  window — preceded  generally 
by  a  warning  cry.  A  Sicilian  writing  from  Paris  to  a  friend 
says:  “Comme  Ton  jette  toutes  les  immondices  dans  la 
rue  la  vigilance  des  magistrats  ne  suffit  pas  pour  les  faire 
nettoyer.”  Paris  was  famous  for  its  evil-smelling  mud 
and  one  writer  notes  complacently  that  mud  is  a  charac¬ 
teristic  of  big  cities.  Boileau  complains  of  the  state  of 
the  streets2  and  the  subject  recurs  constantly  until  La 
Reynie  in  1667  improved  matters  a  little.3 

“The  name  of  Lutetia  it  doth  well  brooke,”  writes 
Coryat  in  1608,  “conveniunt  rebus  nomina  saepe  suis , 
being  so  called  from  the  latin  word  Lutum,  which  signifieth 
durt,  because  many  of  the  streetes  are  the  durtiest,  and 
so  consequently  the  most  stinking  of  all  that  ever  I  saw 
in  any  citie  in  my  life.”4 

Mascarille5,  in  his  efforts  to  protect  his  feathers,  in¬ 
troduces  a  novelty — the  sedan  chair.  Sauval  informs  us 

that  uncovered  chairs  for  a  similar  purpose 
The  Sedan  were  introduced  by  Queen  Marguerite. 

Chair.  They  were  not  a  success,  however,  and  had 
been  forgotten  when  the  covered  chair  was 
invented  just  before  the  first  performance  of  Les 
Precieuses  Ridicules.  “Vous  pouvez  aussi  pour  le  plus 
sfir,”  writes  Sorel,  “vous  faire  porter  en  chaise,  derniere  et 
nouvelle  commodite,  si  utile,  qu’ayant  reste  enferme  la- 
dedans  sans  se  gater  le  long  des  chemins,  Ton  peut  dire 
que  Ton  en  sort  aussi  propre  que  si  Ton  sortait  de  la  boite 

1  L'Lcole  des  Maris,  Act  I,  Sc.  2. 

2  Satire  VI. 

3  “Ils  ont  des  pieds  qui  vont  chercher  de  la  boue  dans  tous  les  quartiers  de 
la  ville,  pour  l’apporter  ici,”  Bourg.  Gent.,  Ill,  3. 

4  Crudities,  Glasgow,  1905.  Vol.  I,  p.  171. 

6  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules. 
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d’un  enchanteur,  et  comme  elles  sont  de  louage,  Ton  n’en 
fait  la  depense  que  quand  Ton  veut,  au  lieu  qu’un  cheval 
mange  jour  et  nuit.”1 

One  of  the  most  fashionable  fads  of  the  XVI I th 
century  was  the  excursion  to  the  country  near  Paris. 

If  this  was  organized  to  entertain  a  lady 
The  Cadeau.  a  cadeau  formed  part  of  the  promenade. 

Furetiere  defines  le  cadeau  as  a  repast 
given  away  from  one’s  own  house  and  particularly  in  the 
country.  The  example  he  gives,  in  illustration,  is  lumin¬ 
ous:  “les  coquettes  ruinent  leurs  galants  a  force  de  leur 
faire  des  cadeaux.”2 

Des  promenades  du  temps , 

Ou  repas  qu’on  donne  aux  champs, 

II  ne  faut  pas  qu’elle  essay e: 

'  Selon  les  prudents  cerveaux, 

Le  mari,  dans  ces  cadeaux, 

Est  toujours  celui  qui  paye .3 

Sometimes  the  repast  was  the  least  important  part  of  the 
cadeau  which  took  the  form  of  a  musical  entertainment.4 

— I  out  le  monde  a  couru  enfoule  a  la  magnificence  de  la  fete 

dont  V amour  du  prince  Iphicrate  vient  de  regaler  sur  la  mer  la 

promenade  des  princesses,  tandis  qu’elles  y  ont  requ  des 

cadeaux  merveilleux  de  musique  et  de  danse — 5 6 

In  the  hot  summer  of  1678  a  gentleman  loved  a  lady 
who  did  not  even  know  him.  He  disguised  himself  as  a 
boatman  and  arranged  to  be  hired  by  the  lady  when  she 
went  to  bathe  in  the  river.  She  came  a  second  time  and 
hired  the  same  man.  While  she  swam  about  in  the  river 
violins  and  oboes  dispensed  sweet  music;  when  she  re¬ 
turned  to  the  boat  she  found  fruits,  sweets  and  liqueurs 
in  abundance.  Orange  blossoms  were  strewn  everywhere. 
The  boatman  attributed  this  cadeau  to  a  young  marquis. 

1  Les  Loix  de  la  Galanterie. 

2  Furetiere,  Dictionnaire. 

3  L'Hcole  des  femmes,  Act  III,  Sc.  2.  See  also  L'  Amour  MSdecin,  Act  I,  Sc.  3. 
L'ftcole  des  femmes,  Act  IV,  Sc.  8.  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,  Act  III,  Sc.  6  and 
15.  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules. 

4  The  Dictionnaire  de  /’ Academie,  1694,  defines  cadeauzs  follows:  Repas,  fete, 

que  Ton  donne  principalement  k  des  dames.” 

6  Les  Amants  Magnifiques, Act  I,  Sc.  7. 
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Again  she  came  to  bathe  and  again  she  was  entertained. 
The  surly  boatman  consented  to  take  the  young  marquis 
to  her  house,  next  day,  that  she  might  thank  him.  On 
the  morrow  he  dressed  in  his  most  magnificent  clothes 
and  admitted  that  the  boatman  and  the  marquis  were  one. 
Naturally  she  fell  in  love  with  so  gallant  a  lover  and  they 
lived  happily  ever  after.  In  a  society  where  such  things 
happened  Cathos  and  Magdelon1  could  be  excused  for 
being  tenderly  romantic  and  the  usual  way  of  arranging 
a  marriage2  was  evidently  not  the  only  one.  Gorgibus 
would  probably  point  out  that  the  usual  way  was  quicker, 
cheaper  and  surer. 

Unable  to  arrange  a  cadean  the  lackeys  in  Les  Pre- 
cieuses  Ridicules  fell  back  on  an  impromptu  dance.  At  no 
period  in  French  history,  the  present  moment 
Dancing,  excepted,  was  dancing  more  in  favour — not 
merely  the  informal  kind  in  drawing-rooms 
but  also  the  set  dance  and  the  ballet.  These  were  on  a 
scale  of  magnificence  that  we  rarely  try  to  equal  nowa¬ 
days  and  the  king,  sedate  and  dignified  as  he  was,  saw  no 
lack  of  kingly  dignity  in  taking  part  in  a  court  ballet. 
Many  of  Moliere’s  plays  were  interspersed  with  dancing 
and  some  of  them  were  ordered  by  the  king  solely  as 
vehicles  for  the  ballet. 

The  masked  ball  appears  to  have  been  introduced 
fairly  late  in  the  century  for  the  Due  d’Enghien  writes 
to  the  Queen  of  Poland  in  1664,  “L’on  se  prepare  a  un 
grand  bal  pour  le  Mardi  gras,  ou  tout  le  monde  doit  etre 
en  masque;  e’est  une  maniere  de  bal  nouvelle  et  qui  est 
assez  agreable:  toutes  les  personnes  de  la  cour  y  viennent 
deguisees,  tous  les  hommes  et  toutes  les  femmes,  de 
maniere  qu’on  n’est  point  connu,  et  Ton  danse  quelquefois 
une  heure  durant  sans  reconnaitre  personne  de  tout  ce 
que  Ton  voit — ”3 

A  pleasure  that  had  more  serious  consequences  and 
that  became  a  veritable  passion  was  that  of  gambling. 

Enormous  sums  of  money  were  lost,  at 
Gambling,  court,  in  games  of  chance,  and  in  spite  of 

1  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules. 

2  See  Chapter  vii. 

3  Magne,  Emile:  Lettres  inedites  sur  la  Cour  de  Louis  XIV,  Paris,  1920, 
p.  4.  The  Prince  de  Conde  sends  her  the  same  news  and  also  speaks  of  the 
masked  ball  as  though  it  were  a  novelty.  Ibid,  p.  8. 
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the  protests  of  Bourdaloue1  gambling  increased  towards 
the  end  of  the  century.2 3  Women  were  as  much  given  to 
gaming  as  were  men  and  Boileau  pictures  the  wife  who 
regarded  sleep  as  a  necessary  misfortune  because  it 
interfered  with  her  favourite  occupation. 

Chez  elle,  en  ces  exploits ,  Vauhe  dn  lendemain 
Souvent  la  trouve  encor  les  cartes  a  la  main. 

Alors  pour  se  coucher  les  quittant ,  non  sans  peine , 

Elle  plaint  le  malheur  de  la  nature  humaine , 

Qui  veut  qu’en  un  somme,  ou  tout  s’ensevelit, 

Tant  d’heures  sans  jouer  se  consument  au  lit? 


One  of  the  advantages  of  marrying  a  girl  without 
dowry,  that  Frosine  points  out  to  Harpagon,4  is  that  her 
character  and  habits  are  such  that  they  will  be  worth 
twelve  hundred  livres  a  year  to  him.  One  of  the  items  in 
the  calculation  is  the  money  she  will  save  by  not  gambling. 
“De  plus,”  says  Frosine,  “elle  a  une  aversion  horrible 
pour  le  jeu,  ce  qui  n’est  pas  commun  aux  femmes  d’au- 
jourd’hui:  et  j’en  sais  une  de  nos  quartiers  qui  a  perdu, 
a  trente-et-quarante,  vingt  mille  francs  cette  annee.” 

There  is  no  need  to  consider  the  society  in  which  the 
card-vsharper  made  his  dishonest  living.5  Even  at  court 
the  passion  for  gambling  was  so  violent  that  strange 
scenes  were  enacted.  The  king’s  sister-in-law  writes: — 
“They  play  for  very  high  stakes  here  and  people  behave 
as  if  they  were  mad.  One  weeps  while  another  bangs  on 
the  table  with  his  fist  until  the  whole  room  shakes. 
Another  blasphemes  until  your  hair  stands  on  end.  In 
fact  they  seem  to  have  lost  their  senses.  One  look  at  them 
is  enough  to  frighten  me.”6 


1  Sermon  sur  la  penitence  quoted  by  Gaiffe,  L'envers  du  Grand  Sibcle,  Paris, 
1924,  p.  59. 

s  The  Letters  of  Madame,  I,  69  and  120. 

3  Satire  X. 

4  L’Avare,  Act  II,  Sc.  5. 

B  See  Clement  P.  La  Police  sous  Louis  XIV,  Paris  1866,  Chapter  III. 

8  Letters  of  Madame  I,  120.  There  is  no  lack  of  evidence  on  this  question. 
See  Mme  de  Sevigne,  Lettres,  28,  Dec.  1678,  19  June,  24  July  1689,  the  Letters 
of  Madame  I,  69.  Gourville,  Memoires,  Hamilton,  MSmoires  de  Grammont,  Talle- 
mant  des  Reaux,  Ilistoriettes ,  La  Bruyere,  Les  Caractbes,  VI,  XII,  XIII,  XIV. 
Regnard,  Le  Joueur.  Primi  Visconti  writes,  “C’est  un  defaut  general  en  France, 
surtout  chez  les  dames  .  .  .  et  ce  n’est  point  pour  entasser,  mais  pour  faire  face 
aux  d£penses  de  table  et  de  toilette.”  Mem.  sur  la  cour  de  L.  XIV,  p.  46  (Ed 
Lemoine,  3e  ed.). 
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Harpagon,  when  speaking  to  his  son,  does  not  condemn 
gambling  but  merely  disagrees  with  him  concerning  the 
use  he  makes  of  the  money  he  wins.  Cleante  says  he 
spends  his  gains  on  dress  and  his  father  replies:  “(Test  fort 
mal  fait.  Si  vous  etes  heureux  au  jeu,  vous  en  devriez 
profiter,  et  mettre  a  honnete  interet  l’argent  que  vous 
gagnez,  afin  de  le  trouver  un  jour.”1 

Another  vice  of  the  day  was  duelling  for,  while  the 
over-dressed  dandy  we  have  described  wore  a  rapier  that 
was  frequently  a  marvel  of  artistic  workman- 
Duelling.  ship,  it  was  not  merely  an  ornament.  He 
could  and  did  use  it,  sometimes  on  very  slight 
provocation.  An  edict  of  1651,  based  on  earlier  laws, 
forbade  absolutely  the  fighting  of  duels.  This  had  be¬ 
come  necessary  because  so  many  fatal  encounters  had 
taken  place  that  the  loss  of  good  officers  had  become  a 
serious  national  question.  A  special  tribunal  sent  guards 
to  watch  over  people  who  had  quarrelled  and  to  prevent 
their  meeting  until  they  could  be  brought  before  the 
marshalls  and  reconciled.  Moliere  has  a  guard  intervene 
mLe  Misanthrope .2 


Garde : 
Alceste: 
Garde : 


Alceste : 
Garde : 
Alceste : 
Philante: 
Celim&ne : 
Philante: 


Alceste : 
Philante: 
Alceste : 


Monsieur,  j’ai  deux  mots  a  vous  dire. 
Vous  pouvez  parler  haut,  Monsieur,  pour  m’en  instruire. 
Messieurs  les  Marechaux,  dont  j’ai  commandement, 
Vous  mande  de  venir  les  trouver  promptement, 
Monsieur. 

Qui?  moi,  Monsieur? 

Vous,meme. 

Et  pourquoi  faire? 

C’est  d’Oronte  et  de  vous  la  ridicule  affaire. 

Comment? 

Oronte  et  lui  se  sont  tantot  braves 
Sur  certains  petits  vers  qu’il  n’a  pas  approuv£s 
Et  Ton  veut  assoupir  la  chose  en  sa  naissance. 

Moi,  je  n’aurai  jamais  de  lache  complaisance. 

Mail  il  faut  suivre  l’ordre:  allons,  disposez-vous. 

Quel  accommodement  veut-on  faire  entre  nous? 

La  voix  de  ces  Messieurs  me  condamnera-t-elle 
A  trouver  bons  les  vers  qui  font  notre  querelle? 

Je  ne  me  dedis  point  de  ce  que  j’en  ai  dit, 

Je  les  trouve  mediants.  .  .  . 


In  spite  of  these  precautions  duels  frequently  took 
place  and  as  the  seconds  generally  fought  at  the  same 

1  L’Avare,  Act  I,  Sc.  4. 

2  Act  II,  Sc.  6. 
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time  as  the  principals  two  or  three  persons  might  die  as  a 
result  of  one  such  encounter.1 

While  we  look  askance  at  duelling  and  consider  the 
use  of  tobacco  to  be  a  weakness  but  not  a  crime,  the  people 
of  the  seventeenth  century  seem  to  have  re- 
Tobacco  garded  smoking  as  a  medicine  and  snuff- 
and  Snuff,  taking  as  a  social  grace.  Men  took  snuff 
early  in  the  period  but  ladies  adopted  the 
habit  fairly  late.  “Tobacco  is  horrible  stuff,”  writes 
Madame.  “I  sincerely  hope  that  you  don’t  take  it.  It 
makes  me  furious  to  see  the  women  here  with  their  noses  as 
dirty  as  if  they  had  plunged  them  into  filth.  They  put 
their  fingers  into  the  snuff-boxes  of  every  man  they  meet. 
I  confess  that  makes  me  thoroughly  disgusted.”2  What¬ 
ever  may  have  been  the  case  for  women,  Sganarelle  does 
not  speak  in  this  tone  when  he  considers  snuff-taking  for 
men.  Snuff-box  in  hand  he  cries:  “Quoi  que  puisse  dire 
Aristote  et  toute  la  philosophic  il  n’est  rien  d’egal  au  tabac: 
c’est  la  passion  des  honnetes  gens,  et  qui  vit  sans  tabac 
n’est  pas  digne  de  vivre.  Non  seulement  il  rejouit  et 
purge  les  cerveaux  humains,  mais  encore  il  instruit  les 
ames  a  la  vertu  et  Ton  apprend  avec  lui  a  devenir  honnete 
homme.  Ne  voyez-vous  pas  bien,  des  qu’on  en  prend,  de 
quelle  maniere  obligeante  on  en  use  avec  tout  le  monde,  et 
comme  on  est  ravi  d’en  donner  a  droit  et  a  gauche, 
partout  ou  Ton  se  trouve?  On  n’attend  pas  meme  qu’on 
en  demande,  et  Ton  court  au-devant  du  souhait  des  gens: 
tant  il  est  vrai  que  le  tabac  inspire  des  sentiments  d’hon- 
neur  et  de  vertu  a  tous  ceux  qui  en  prennent.”3 

In  1703,  Madame,  who  was  so  disgusted  by  the  ladies’ 
use  of  snuff,  writes  to  a  man.  “Tobacco  is  one  of  our 
greatest  remedies  so  I  am  sending  you  an  assortment  of 
pipes  of  the  latest  fashion.”4  Tea,  coffee  and  chocolate 
were  also  experimented  with — chiefly  as  medicines — and 
curious  qualities  were  attributed  to  all  three. 

A  word  must  be  said  about  the  etiquette  of  seventeenth 
century  society.  The  complicated  ritual  of  the  court  had 
its  influence,  of  course,  on  social  life  in  Paris  and,  later, 
in  the  Provinces.  It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  men- 

1  See  the  curious  offer  to  serve  as  second  in  a  duel  in  Les  F&cheux,  Act  III,  Sc. 4. 

2  Letters  of  Madame ,  II,  67. 

3  Dom  Juan,  Act  I,  Sc.  1. 

*  Letters  of  Madame  I,  230. 
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tion  a  few  of  the  most  frequently  occurring  details  that 
serve  to  elucidate  the  text  of  Moliere’s  plays. 

Reference  is  made  to  Vhonnete  homme.  The  term 
is  very  comprehensive  and  corresponds  fairly  well  to 

the  hackneyed  English:  a  perfect 
L’honnete  homme.  gentleman.  The  contemporaries 

of  Louis  XIV  included  among  the 
qualities  that  go  to  make  Vhonnete  homme ,  uprightness  of 
character,  religion,  politeness,  social  ease,  and  general 
culture.1  It  will  be  noted  at  once  that  there  is  some 
contradiction  between  the  qualities  mentioned.  An  up¬ 
right  man  who  parades  his  principles  is  not  an  honnete 
homme  because  he  will  be  a  social  nuisance.  A  man  of 
culture  who  parades  his  knowledge  is  a  pedant  and  there¬ 
fore  not  an  honnete  homme.  The  ideal  of  the  time  was  a 
person  of  sound  principles,  of  broad  culture,  who  was  also 
a  man  of  the  world.  The  standard  was  more  social  than 
moral.  The  term  galant  or  galant  de  com  is  similarly  used 
with  perhaps  a  little  more  stress  on  social  ease  and  the 
graceful  paying  of  court  to  ladies. 

One  of  the  grave  questions  of  precedence  that  might 
arise  had  to  do  with  the  offering  of  chairs.  Dorine  teases 

Mariane  in  Le  Tartuffe  by  drawing 
The  Etiquette  a  picture  of  her  life  with  her  husband 

of  Chairs.  in  the  Provinces. 

Vous  irez  par  le  coche  en  sa  petite  ville , 

Qu’en  oncles  et  cousins  vous  trouverez  fertile, 

Et  vous  vous  plairez  fort  a  les  entretenir. 

D'abord  chez  le  beau  monde  on  vous  f era  venir. 

Vous  irez  visiter ,  pour  votre  bienvenue , 

Madame  la  Baillive  et  Madame  I’Elue 
Qui  d’un  siege  pliant  vous  feront  honneur .2 

That  is  they  would  honour  her  not  at  all.  The  seats  that 
might  be  offered  were:  armchairs;  chairs  with  backs  but 
not  arms;  chairs  or  stools  without  backs;  folding  chairs 
(■ pliants ).  The  giving  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  marked 
the  deference  one  paid  to  a  visitor.  When  the  Viscount 
visits  that  arch-snob  the  Comtesse  d’Escarbagnas  she 
says  to  the  servant:  “Laquais,  un  siege.”  When  Monsieur 

1  See  Faret,  L’honneste  homme  ou  I'art  de  plaire  d  la  cour. 

2  Le  Tartuffe,  Act  II,  Sc.  3. 
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therefore  apt  to  overdo  their  part.  Monsieur  Jourdain 
thus  competes  with  Dorante. 

M.  J.:  Vous  me  faites  beaucoup  d’honneur,  Monsieur. 

D.:  Allons  mettez — (i.  e.  mettez  votre  chapeau). 

M.  J.:  Monsieur,  je  sais  le  respect  que  je  vous  dois — 

D.:  Mon  Dieu!  Mettez:  point  de  ceremonie  entre  nous,  je 

vous  prie. 

M.  J.:  Monsieur — 

D.:  Mettez,  vous  dis-je,  Monsieur  Jourdain:  vous  etes  mon  ami. 

M.  J.:  Monsieur,  je  suis  votre  serviteur. 

D.:  Je  ne  me  couvrirai  point,  si  vous  ne  vous  couvrez. 

M.  J.:  J’aime  mieux  etre  incivil  qu’importun.1 

A  worn-out  phrase  of  politeness,  such  as  M.  Jourdain, 
here  uses,  was  the  mark  of  the  bourgeois  or  the  provincial 
(and  still  is  for  that  matter).  Already  in  the  XVI I th 

century  the  lionnete  homme  hated 
The  Commonplace,  proverbs  in  conversation2.  So 

Philaminte  complains  of  her 

servant. 

Vous  voulez  que  toujour s  je  Vaie  d  mon  service , 

Pour  mettre  incessamment  mon  oreille  au  supplice? 

Pour  rompre  toute  loi  d’ usage  et  de  raison 
Par  un  barbare  amas  de  vices  d' oraison, 

De  mots  estropies ,  cousus  par  intervalles, 

De  proverbes  traines  dans  les  ruisseaux  des  halles ?3 

Philaminte  was  unreasonable  to  expect  anything  else  from 
an  illiterate  servant  but  De  Callieres  says  categorically 
that  a  man  of  the  world  never  uses  commonplaces  and 
that  all  proverbs  are  such.  It  will  be  noted  that  Moliere 
leaves  them  to  his  illiterate  characters  and  that  puns 
are  rare  in  his  works. 

Similarly  customs  of  peasant  origin  were  gradually 
nf  Q  Pp  in<5  eliminated.  Celie’s  maid  includes  among 
n  Z  the  advantages  of  marriage  the  follow¬ 

ing: 

1  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,  Act  III,  Sc.  4.  The  incident  is  closed  by  a 
vulgar  commonplace,  akin  to  the  “pleased  to  meet  you”  of  the  present  day 
bourgeois.  Note  that  this  commonplace  had  actually  crossed  to  England  and  been 
worn  out  there.  Slender  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  ends  a  similar  scene,  in 
exactly  the  same  way,  by  saying  to  Anne  Page,  “I’ll  rather  be  unmannerly  than 
troublesome.” 

2  That  is  probably  why  teachers  make  their  pupils  learn  them  nowadays 
soon  after  they  begin  to  study  French! 

3  Les  Femmes  Savantes,  Act  II,  Sc/7. 
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Enfin  il  n'est  rien  tel ,  Madame,  croyez-moi, 

Que  d’ avoir  un  mari — 

Nefut-ce  que  pour  Vheur  d’ avoir  qui  vous  salue 
D’un  lcDieu  vous  soit  en  aide!”  alors  qu'on  eternue } 

This  was  a  custom,  not  yet  forgotten  in  France,  that  the 
honnete  homme  of  the  time  found  a  little  too  peasant-like, 
so  Courtin  gives  us  a  more  delicate  form  of  it  when  he 
advises  us  not  to  say  this  aloud  when  in  the  presence  of  a 
noble  but  to  “take  off  the  hat,  make  a  deep  bow  and  make 
the  wish  silently  ”1 2 

Moliere  seems  to  have  been  annoyed  by  the  absurd 
fashion  of  embracing  that  was  prevalent  among  men  at 

court.  Eraste  complains  of  it  in  Les 

Embracing.  Facheux .3 

Mon  Importun  et  lui  courant  &  V embrassade 
Ont  surpris  les  passants  de  leur  brusque  incartade, 

Et,  tandis  que  tous  deux  etoient  precipites > 

Dans  les  convulsions  de  leurs  civilitSs, 

Je  me  suis  doucement  esquive  sans  rien  dire. 

Alceste  also  complains  to  Philinte: 

Je  vous  vois  accabler  un  homme  de  caresses, 

Et  temoigner  pour  lui  les  dernibres  tendresses: 

De  protestations,  d'offres  et  de  serments, 

Vous  chargez  la  fureur  de  vos  embrassements .4 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  this  exaggerated  politeness  the  people 
of  the  day  had  much  to  learn.  One  has  only  to  read  a 
few  of  the  contemporary  books  of  etiquette 
Table  to  see  how  much  crudeness  there  still  re- 
Manners.  mained.  It  is  true  that  this  is  most  evident 
in  the  statements  of  what  must  not  be  done, 
but  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  since  the  reader  is  warned 
not  to  do  this  or  that  it  is  because  these  things  were  done 
by  the  ill-mannered.  To  conclude  this  too  rapid  survey 
of  etiquette  I  give  a  few  passages  on  table  manners  quoted 

1  Sganarelle,  Sc.  II.  See  also  Le  Tartuffe,  Act  I,  Sc.  2. 

2  Courtin,  Traite  de  la  Civilile,  Paris  1660,  Chap.  6,  p.  57. 

3  Act  I,  Sc.  1. 

4  Le  Misanthrope ,  Act  I,  Sc.  I.  It  will  be  remembered  that  when  Mascarille 
and  Jodelet  meet  ( Les  Precieuses  Ridicules,  Sc.  XI.)  they  embrace  and  exchange 
greetings.  Then  Mascarille  says:  “Baise-moi  done  encore  un  peu,  je  te  prie.” 
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from  a  book  of  which  the  eleventh  edition  appeared  in 
1660.  The  writer  explains  how  to  act  if  one  takes  into  the 
mouth  something  too  hot  to  bear  and  adds,  “Civility 
requires  us  to  be  polite  but  it  does  not  claim  that  we  should 
commit  suicide.”  The  diner-out  is  recommended  to  cut 
small  pieces  “so  as  not  to  pouch  the  face  like  a  monkey.” 
It  is  not  proper  to  break  bones  nor  to  shake  them  to  get 
out  the  marrow.  He  advises  the  use  of  a  fork  in  preference 
to  the  fingers,  not  to  wipe  the  fingers  on  one’s  bread  nor 
to  lick  them,  not  to  dip  one’s  meat  into  the  dish  or  into 
the  salt-cellar.  He  suggests  that  it  is  not  in  the  best  form 
to  throw  food  on  to  the  floor,  nor  to  eat  so  quickly  that 
one  is  out  of  breath,  nor  to  use  one’s  spoon  in  a  dish  with¬ 
out  first  wiping  it  on  one’s  napkin.  The  reluctance  that 
some  people  show  about  helping  a  guest  to  salt  or  to 
brains  he  considers  to  be  mere  superstition.1 

Comfort  was  as  lacking  in  the  home  as  were  manners 
at  table.  It  should  not  be  imagined  that  the  display  and 

luxury  of  the  court  were  accompanied  by 
Comfort  in  a  corresponding  refinement  in  the  instal- 
the  Home.  lation  of  the  house.  There  were  beautiful 

tapestries  and  furniture  in  the  Louvre  and 
at  Versailles  but  there  was  little  privacy.  A  glance  at  the 
plan  of  the  palace  will  show  that  many  of  the  rooms,  even 
those  occupied  by  ladies-in-waiting  of  the  highest  rank 
were  really  thoroughfares.  The  corridors  and  rooms  must 
have  been  draughty  and  the  large  halls  could  not  be 
heated  by  the  wood  fires  at  each  end.  Madame  notes  a 
winter  during  which  both  water  and  wine  froze  on  the 
table.2 

The  palace  of  the  Louvre  was  dirty — the  stairs  and 
corridors  so  offensively  so  that  the  court  ladies  sometimes 
fainted  and  a  general  washing  of  the  premises  was 
Dirt,  ordered.  Madame  writes,  “The  King  and  Mon¬ 
sieur  had  been  accustomed  to  dirty  houses  from 
their  infancy  so  that  they  looked  upon  such  things  as 
quite  ordinary,  but  they  were  very  particular  about  their 
persons.”  Elsewhere  she  notes,  “I  was  not  able  to  sleep 
all  night  because  of  the  accursed  bugs.  Talking  of  these 
particular  beasts,  the  Princess  of  Wales  writes  that  people 

1  Courtin,  Nouveau  traite  de  la  civilite ,  Chap.  XI. 

2  The  Letters  of  Madame  I,  119. 
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are  complaining  of  them  everywhere  in  London  and  the 
Queen  of  Sicily  writes  that  they  found  her  bed  full  of 
them.”1  If  queens  and  princesses  suffered  in  this  way 
we  may  assume  that  other  people  were  not  immune.  One 
wonders,  also,  whether  the  personal  cleanliness  was  all 
that  could  be  wished.  The  vapor-bath  had  spread 
through  Europe  from  the  East  and  was  only  just  going  out 
of  fashion  during  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  replaced  by  the  hot-water 
bath,  for  chroniclers  remark,  late  in  Louis  XIV’s  reign, 
on  the  novelty  and  cost  of  preparing  hot-water  baths  for 
certain  ambassadors  who  came  from  the  East  to  Paris. 
Out-door  bathing  was  frequent  during  the  summer  but 
how  did  one  keep  clean  during  the  winter?  The  few 
details  to  be  picked  up  from  books  of  manners  are  not 
very  reassuring.  One  author  advises  the  courtier  to  wash 
his  hands  once  a  day  and  his  face  almost  as  often.  Wash¬ 
ing  was  supposed  to  be  bad  for  the  complexion  and  the 
usual  way  of  cleaning  (?)  the  face  was  to  dab  it  with  a  wad 
of  cotton  soaked  in  perfumed  alcohol. 

Details  of  hygiene  and  of  personal  comfort  are  not  so 
unimportant  as  may  at  first  sight  appear,  for  they  fre¬ 
quently  explain  customs,  growing  out  of 
The  Ruelle.  them,  that  might  otherwise  be  puzzling. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  ruelle 
and  the  practice  of  the  precieuses  receiving  visits  in  their 
bed-rooms.  This  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
precieuses.  It  was  very  general  at  the  time.  One  nine¬ 
teenth  century  author  tells  how  the  hostess  reclined  on 
a  couch,  another  how  she  sat  upon  the  bed,  a  third 
how  she  reclined  upon  the  divan.  In  most  cases  she  re¬ 
clined,  or  sat  up,  in  bed  and  her  reason  for  doing  so  was 
very  simple.  She  had  to  spend  the  afternoon  receiving 
visits;  she  had  not  the  out-door  clothes  of  her  callers  and 
so  she  sat  up  in  bed  to  keep  warm.  When  many  guests 
were  received,  a  large  drawing-room  on  the  ground  floor 
was  used  (the  salle  basse  to  which  reference  is  made  in 
Les  Precieuses  Ridicules )2  but  for  a  smaller  number  it 
was  the  common  practice  to  meet  in  the  lady’s  own 

1  Ibid  II,  218-219.  Courtin  op.  cit,  informs  us  that  the  churches  of  Paris  were 
dirtier  than  most  stables  and  priests  protested  against  the  barking  of  dogs  in  the 
church  during  service. 

2  Sc.  VI. 
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room.  The  bed  was  placed  with  the  head  against  the  wall ; 
the  “alley”  on  one  side  was  left  free  that  servants  might 
come  and  go,  the  “alley”  on  the  other  side  was  occupied 
by  some  of  the  guests  and  others  grouped  themselves  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed.  These  alleys  by  the  bed  are  known 
as  ruelles  and  the  word  became  associated  with  precieuse 
meetings.  “Vous  verrez  courir  de  ma  fagon,  dans  les 
belles  ruelles  de  Paris,  deux  cents  chansons,”  says 
Mascarille.1 

Arnolphe  asks: 

Moi,  j’irois  me  charger  d’une  spirituelle, 

Qui  ne  parleroit  rien  que  cercle  et  que  ruelle , 

Qui  de  prose  et  de  vers  feroit  de  doux  ecrits, 

Et  que  visiteroient  marquis  et  beaux  esprits, 

Tandis  que,  sous  le  nom  du  mari  de  Madame, 

Je  serois  cow.me  un  saint  que  pas  un  ne  reclame ?2 

We  have  spoken  elsewhere  of  the  nature  of  the  conversa¬ 
tions  that  took  place  in  the  ruelle  and,  to  close  the  chap¬ 
ter,  we  quote  a  contemporary  to  show  that  conversation, 
while  a  fine  art,  was  not  altogether  different  from  the  talk 
of  our  own  day. 

Callieres  “has  a  little  list”  of  bores  that  might  have 
been  drawn  up  only  yesterday:3 

1.  The  pedants  who  do  not  think,  whose  entire 
talents  are  limited  to  knowing  what  other  people 
have  said.  The  seekers  after  etymologies. 

2.  The  funny  men  who  laugh  at  their  own  jokes,  who 
promise  that  they  are  going  to  make  you  laugh 
heartily  and  who  never  keep  their  promise. 

3.  The  scandal-mongers  [who,  like  the  poor,  are  always 
with  us.] 

4.  The  meddlesome  people  who  can’t  mind  their  own 
business. 

5.  The  tellers  of  long  tales  of  adventure  [and  Callieres 
had  never  been  in  the  Far  West!] 

6.  The  people  who  tell  you  things  in  confidence  and 
who  know  all  the  state  secrets.  [We  knew  this 
gentleman  in  1915,  in  England;  he  had  it  “straight 
from  the  War  office.”] 

1  Precieuses  Ridicules,  Sc.  IX.  See  also  the  passage  from  Les  Femmes  Savantes 
quoted  on  page  46. 

3  L’Ecole  des  Femmes,  Act  I,  Sc.  I. 

*  De  la  Science  du  Monde,  p.  68. 
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7.  The  pessimists. 

8.  The  people  who  will  discuss  foreign  affairs.  [They 
are  still  doing  it.] 

9.  The  people  who  persist  in  talking  of  their  private 
affairs. 

So  after  all,  in  spite  of  superficial  details,  perhaps  life 
was  not  so  different  in  the  seventeenth  century. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

MOLIERE  AND  THE  FAMILY. 

From  time  to  time  in  Anglo-Saxon  communities  one 

hears  the  statement  that  the 
The  Family  in  France.  French  have  no  family  life  and 

that  it  is  a  significant  fact  that 
the  language  has  no  equivalent  of  our  word  “Home.” 

Such  statements  are  made  in  the  best  of  good  faith 
and  it  is  useless  to  remind  these  critics  of  the  difficulty 
experienced  by  British  troops  when  they  had  to  evacuate 
villages  and  take  away  the  French  population.  It  is 
useless  to  tell  them  of  French  peasants  holding  on  to  their 
houses  under  shell-fire  until  they  fell  about  their  ears. 
Nor  can  they  be  convinced  by  the  picture  of  the  Northern 
population  returning,  from  all  over  France,  to  their 
ruined  houses  before  the  last  German  was  many  miles 
away.  Why  tell  them  how  such  and  such  a  family  has 
lived  on  a  certain  Southern  farm  since  the  ninth  century? 
They  prefer  legend  to  truth  and  doubtless  enjoy  a  certain 
satisfaction  in  the  contemplation  of  the  alleged  inferiority 
of  a  nation  not  their  own.  Anyone  who  has  lived  in 
France — not  solely  in  cosmopolitan  Paris  but  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces — has  a  very  different  story  to  tell.  While  the  war 
brought  changes  in  the  social  life  of  France — as  it  did  in 
all  countries  which  were  engaged  in  the  struggle  from  the 
beginning — it  is  not  likely  that  a  group  of  French  students 
would  consider  as  a  suitable  subject  for  debate  the  motion 
“That,  as  a  social  institution,  the  family  has  outlived  its 
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usefulness.”  It  was  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  community  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  that  this  subject  was  recently  proposed. 

Family  ties  are  strong  in  France;  parental  control  is 
not  yet  an  effete  survival;  marriage  is  still  an  institution; 
and  licence  is  not  allowed  to  children  under  the  title  of 
liberty.  Gaul  was  more  thoroughly  conquered  by  the 
Romans  than  England  ever  was,  with  the  result  that  the 
Roman  organization  of  the  family,  with  a  father  holding 
undisputed  authority  over  his  children,  passed  into  the 
very  texture  of  French  social  life.  From  the  time  of  the 
Romans  to  the  present  day  there  has  been  a  slow  modifica¬ 
tion  of  this  authority,  but  it  is  far  from  being  the  dead- 
letter  that  it  has  become  elsewhere. 

Moliere  has  been  accused  of  not  understanding  the 
importance  of  the  family  as  an  institution.1  It  would  be 
as  true  to  say  that  Shakespeare  was  an  internationalist 
entirely  lacking  in  patriotism.  To  read  Moliere  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  family  life  of  his  times  and  without  a 
perception  of  the  part  it  plays  in  his  thoughts  is  to  miss 
the  real  meaning  and  to  be  continually  puzzled  by  his 
attitude  towards  certain  aspects  of  the  life  he  studied. 

The  French  regard  marriage  not  so  much  as  a  matter  of 
personal  inclination  but  as  a  grave  step  indeed  in  the 

history  of  the  house.  Anything  that 
The  Family  will  tend  to  disintegrate  the  family  must 
in  the  XVIIth  at  all  costs  be  avoided;  so  age,  educa- 
Century.  tion,  religion,  birth  must  be  carefully 

considered.  But  it  is  not  enough  to 
prevent,  as  far  as  can  be  foreseen,  disagreement  between 
husband  and  wife,  the  new  family  must  be  protected  from 
disintegration  due  to  the  death  of  one  or  the  other. 
Gorgibus,  in  speaking  of  the  means  of  the  suitors2  is  not 
so  much  a  grasping  bourgeois  as  a  prudent  father.  The 
marriage  contract  will  foresee  the  possibility  of  there 
being  children,  or  no  children,  of  the  death  of  the  husband, 
or  of  the  wife;  it  will  provide  in  all  eventualities,  for  the 
use  of  the  dowry  and  for  the  money  contributed  by  the 
husband.  The  law  protected  children  against  the  un¬ 
reasonableness  of  parents  who  thought  of  disinheriting 

1  Jeannel,  C.  J.,  La  Morale  de  Moliere,  Paris  1867-8.  p.  194. 

2  “Je  connais  leurs  families  et  leurs  biens  et  je  veux  resolument  que  vous  nous 
disposiez  k  les  recevoir  pour  maris.”  Precieuses  Ridicules ,  Sc.  IV. 
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them.  In  Le  Malade  Imaginaire 1  Beline  persuades  Argan 
to  leave  her  all  his  money  and  the  lawyer  is  called  to 
draw  up  the  Will.  He  states,  at  once,  that  the  law  in 
Paris  will  not  permit  this,  as  it  provides  only  for  mutual 
gifts  between  the  two  while  living  and  that  even  this  is 
impossible  where  there  are  children  of  either  parent .2 

Moliere  is  probably  quite  in  favour  of  this  idea  of 
marriage.  He  shows  clearly  in  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules 
that  he  considers  common  sense  to  be  on  the 
Moliere’s  side  of  Gorgibus  (though,  of  course,  he 
idea  of  exaggerates  for  stage  purposes)  and  that  he 
Marriage,  has  no  sympathy  with  the  romantic  ideas  of 
the  girls  and  their  pretended  aversion  to 
marriage.  The  reasons  for  his  attitude  towards  Cathos 
and  Magdelon  will  be  considered  when  preciosite  and 
feminism  are  discussed.  Women  in  France  had  much 
more  liberty  at  the  time  than  had  their  sisters  in  Italy  and 
Spain3  and  travellers  from  Latin  countries  generally  re¬ 
mark  on  this.  As  Moliere  was  convinced  of  the  importance 
of  the  family  he  would  naturally  agree  with  care  in  arrang¬ 
ing  a  marriage. 

Yet,  as  one  reads  the  plays,  doubts  may  arise  on  this 
question.  The  strongest  claims  of  parental  authority 
are  generally  made  by  characters  who  have  not  the 
author’s  sympathy.  It  is  Armande  who  says  to  Henriette, 

“Mais  vous  qui  mV  en  parlez,  oil  la  pratiquez-vous, 

De  repondre  d  V amour  que  Von  vous  fait  paraitre, 

Sans  le  conge  de  ceux  qui  vous  ont  donne  Vetre? 

Sachez  que  le  devoir  vous  soumet  d  leurs  lois, 

Vil  ne  vous  est  permis  d’ aimer  que  par  leur  choix, 

Qu’ils  ont  sur  votre  cceur  Vautorite  supreme, 

Et  qu'il  est  criminel  d'en  disposer  vous-memeV 

And  Gorgibus  in  Sganarelle  who  says6 


1  Act  I,  Sc.  VII. 

1  In  Tartuffe  Moliere  used  for  his  plot  a  disinheriting  that  was  not  possible 
in  law.  “Je  ne  veux  point  avoir  d’autre  heritier  que  vous,”  says  the  father  to 
Tartuffe,  “Et  je  vais  de  ce  pas  en  fort  bonne  maniere  vous  faire  de  mon  bien 
donation  entiere.”  Act  III,  Sc.  7.  Similarly  the  miser  when  he  says  to  his  son, 
“Je  te  desh6rite”  is  using  an  idle  threat.  ( L'Avare ,  Act  IV,  Sc.  5). 

•Scudery,  Mile  de,  Ibrahim  ou  Vlllustre  Bassa,  Paris,  1645,  (Book  II, 
Pt.  7)  Robinet,  Panegyrique  de  L’Ecole  des  Femmes ,  Huet,  D.  De  VOrigine  des 
Romans. 

*  Les  Fern.  Sav.,  Act  I,  Sc.  2. 

8  Sganarelle,  Act.  I,  Sc.  1. 
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Que  marmottez-vous  Id,  petite  impertinente? 

Vous  pretendez  choquer  ce  que  fai  resolu? 

Je  n’aurai  pas  sur  votes  un  pouvoir  absolu? 

Et,  par  sottes  raisons,  votre  jeune  cervelle 
Voudroit  regler  id  la  raison  paternelle? 

Qui  de  nous  deux  a  V autre  a  droit  de  faire  loi? 

A  votre  avis,  qui  mieux,  ou  de  vous  ou  de  moi, 

0  sottel  peut  juger  ce  qui  vous  est  utile? 

Par  la  corbleu!  gardez  d’echauffer  ma  bile, 

Vous  pourrez  eprouver,  sans  beaucoup  de  longueur , 

Si  mon  bras  sait  encor  montrer  quelque  vigueur. 

Votre  plus  court  sera,  Madame  la  mutine, 

D’ accepter  sans  fagonl’ epouxfiu’ on  vous  destine.  .  .  . 

Sometimes,  it  is  true,  a  sympathetic  character  states  the 
duty,  merely  to  show  that  he  has  not  forgotten  it,  and 
then  proceeds  to  sweep  it  aside  as  does  Cleante:1 

Oui,  j’aime.  Mais  avant  que  d’ alter  plus  loin,  je  sais  que  je 
depends  d’un  pere,  et  que  le  nom  de  fils  me  soumet  d  ses 
volontes;  que  nous  ne  devons  point  engager  notre  foi  sans  le 
consentement  de  ceux  dont  nous  tenons  le  jour;  que  le  Cielles  a 
faits  les  maitres  de  nos  veeux,  et  qu’il  nous  est  enjoint  de 
n’en  disposer  que  par  leur  conduite ;2  que  n’etant  prevenus 
d’aucune  folle  ardeur,  ils  sont  en  etat  de  se  tromper  bien 
moins  que  nous,  et  de  voir  beaucoup  mieux  ce  qui  nous  est 
propre;  qu’il  enfaut  plutot  croire  les  lumibres  de  leur  prudence 
que  V aveuglement  de  notre  passion;  et  que  V emportement 
de  la  jeunesse  nous  entraine  le  plus  souvent  dans  des 
precipices  facheux.  Je  vous  dis  tout  cela,  ma  sceur,  afin  que 
vous  ne  vous  donniez  pas  la  peine  de  me  le  dire;  car,  enfin, 
mon  amour  ne  veut  rien  ecouter,  et  je  vous  prie  de  ne  me 
point  faire  de  remontrances. 

Again,  when  Harpagon  chooses  as  a  husband  for  his 
daughter  a  man  who  will  take  her  without  dowry  and  can 
say  for  his  choice  only  “It’s  a  great  saving  for  me”  Valere 
objects : — 

Assurement,  cela  ne  regoit  point  de  contradiction.  II  est 
vrai  que  votre  fille  vous  peut  representer  que  le  manage  est 
une  plus  grande  affaire  qu’on  ne  peut  croire;  qu’il  y  va  d’etre 
heureux  ou  malheureux  toute  sa  vie;  et  qu’un  engagement  qui 
doit  durer  jusqu’ei  la  mort  ne  se  doit  jamais  faire  qu’avec  de 
grandes  precautions. 3 

1  L'Avare,  Act  I,  Sc.  2. 

*  i.e.,  guided  by  them. 

8  L'Avare,  Act  I,  Sc.  5. 
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It  is  Alceste  himself1  who  admits: — 

II  est  vrai:  ma  raison  me  le  dit  chaque  jour, 

Mais  la  raison  n’est  pas  ce  qui  rhgle  V amour. 

In  L'Ecole  des  Maris 2  Moliere  seems  to  be  in  favour  of 
liberty  for  women.  In  Le  Malade  Imaginaire  it  is 
Angelique  who,  when  reminded  of  her  duty  to  her  father, 
retorts : — 

Le  devoir  d’une  fille  a  des  homes,  Madame,  et  la  raison  et  les 

lois  ne  Vetendent  pas  d  toutes  sortes  de  closes. 

Moliere  would  appear  then  to  be,  at  the  same  time,  in 
favour  of  parental  authority,  convinced  that  marriage 

is  a  serious  affair  requiring  many  pre- 
A  Seeming  cautions,  a  champion  of  the  freedom  of 

Contradiction,  women,  ready  and  willing  to  admit 

that  love,  not  reason,  makes  happy 
marriages3  and  that  parental  control  does  not  extend  to 
affairs  of  the  heart.  If  this  is  so,  he  is  inconsistent.  It 
should  be  noted  at  once  that  the  needs  of  the  play  may 
require  one  or  the  other  of  these  ideas  to  be  stressed  by 
characters  who  are  intended  to  be  sympathetic.  There 
still  remains  a  seeming  contradiction. 

It  disappears  at  once  if  we  remember  that  Moliere  is 
always  in  favour  of  common  sense,  that  he  hates  extreme 

measures  and  that  he  is  convinced  of  the 
Moli&re  and  importance  of  the  family  and  therefore  of 
the  Family,  the  need  of  happiness  in  married  life. 

This  being  so,  he  is  in  favour  of  parental 
control  if  it  is  wisely  and  unselfishly  exercised.  He  is 
opposed  to  any  abuse  of  this  control;  he  protests  against 
the  arranging  of  marriages  by  parents  who  have  lost  sight 
of  the  importance  of  the  new  family  to  be  founded  and 
who  are  merely  satisfying  their  own  vices  or  whims. 
Looked  at  in  this  way  most  of  Moliere’s  plays  seem  to 
attack  vices  or  weaknesses  that  destroy  the  family  and 
he  proves  on  the  stage  that  they  are  vices  or  weaknesses 

1  Le  Misanthrope,  Act  I,  Sc.  I. 

1  Act  I,  Sc.  2. 

*  “Enfin,  j’ai  toujours  oui-dire  qu’en  mariage,  comme  ailleurs,  contentement 
passe  richesse.”  Med .  malgrS  lui,  Act  II,  Sc.  i. 
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merely  by  showing  that  they  do  wreck  family  life.  Thus, 
taking  a  few  plays  at  random : — Les  Femmes  Savantes — 
A  mother  would  choose  as  husband  for  a  girl,  who  has  no 
interest  in  learning,  a  pedant  whose  only  qualification  is 
that  he  knows  Greek.  L’Avare : — The  father  is  anxious 
to  conclude  a  marriage  as  rapidly  as  possible  because  he 
has  found  a  man  who  will  accept  a  wife  without  a  dowry. 
His  reason  for  the  choice  is  a  purely  selfish  one  and  his 
action  will  separate  his  daughter  from  a  lover  who  would 
be  an  excellent  husband.  Avarice  is  a  vice  because  it 
may  be  pushed  to  the  extreme  of  wrecking  the  happiness 
of  a  daughter  and  destroying  a  family.  Tartuffe: — The 
father  is  so  carried  away  by  his  bigotry  that  he  does  not 
see  that  Tartuffe  is  making  love  to  his  wife.  He  has  also 
allowed  Tartuffe  to  get  control  of  his  fortune.  It  was  his 
duty  to  his  family  to  protect  his  wife  and  his  possessions, 
yet  his  bigotry  has  prevented  him  from  doing  so.  Le 
Malade  Imaginative: — Argan  is  so  obsessed  by  the  idea 
that  he  is  ill,  that  he  chooses  an  impossible  husband  for 
his  daughter,  simply  because  he  wishes  to  have  a  doctor 
at  hand.  His  weakness  threatens  to  destroy  the  family, 
because  selfish  reasons  dictate  his  choice.  Le  Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme : — M.  Jourdain  is  so  absurd  that  he  is  willing 
to  marry  his  daughter  to  a  Turk.  And  that  is  the  crown¬ 
ing  point  of  his  absurdity.  He  has  wasted  his  time  with 
lessons  in  dancing,  singing  and  fencing  and  his  wife 
reminds  him  of  his  family  duty  in  the  following  terms: — 

Votes  devriez  bien  plutot  songer  d  marier  votre  fille  qui  est 

en  age  d'etre  pourvue. 

He  lends  his  money,  gives  diamonds  to  marchionesses, 
buys  flowers,  pays  for  serenades  and  fireworks,  and  pre¬ 
pares  a  cadeau.  He  refuses  a  good  husband  for  his 
daughter  because  the  suitor  will  not  say  that  he  is  of 
noble  birth.  His  wife  is  of  the  opinion  that: — “II  faut 
a  notre  fille  un  mari  qui  lui  soit  propre  et  il  vaut  mieux 
pour  elle  un  honnete  homme  riche  et  bien  fait  qu’un 
gentilhomme  gueux  et  mat  batiF1 

In  other  plays,  again,  a  middle-aged  man  brings  up  a 
young  girl  in  complete  ignorance  of  life  with  the  intention 

1  Le  Bourg.  Gent.,  Act  III,  Sc.  12.  See  Mme  Jourdain  on  the  disadvantages 
of  making  the  girl  a  Marchioness. 
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of  marrying  her.  A  young  man,  of  course,  succeeds  in 
outwitting  him  and  in  founding  a  normal  family. 

With  the  exception  of  Les  Femmes  Savantes  no  mention 
has  yet  been  made  of  plays  in  which  Moliere  seems  to 

attack  the  precieuses 1  for  their  ideas 
Moliere,  the  on  marriage,  yet  his  attitude  towards 
Precieuses  and  them  constitutes  one  of  the  best  proofs 
Feminism.  of  his  belief  in  the  importance  of 

marriage  as  a  social  institution  and  of 
the  family  in  national  life. 

M.  Angot2  cites  Angelique  and  Julie  d’Angennes  and 
Mile  de  Sevigne  as  precieuses  who  had  no  aversion  to 
marriage  and  concludes  that  the  theories  of  Armande3  on 
the  subject,  that  were  alleged  to  be  inseparable  from 
preciosite ,  had  no  existence  in  fact,  that  the  whole  question 
is  an  “opinion  de  theatre.”  It  is  sheer  nonsense  to  state 
that  there  is  no  reason  for  associating  the  precieuses  with 
a  movement  against  marriage.  Moliere  had  probably 
read  the  then  recent  novel  of  l’abbe  de  Pure4  and  there  is 
no  doubt  in  the  abbe’s  mind  that  the  marriage  question 
was  eagerly  discussed  in  precieux  circles.  He  states 
clearly,  and  with  rather  startling  details,  the  position  of  a 
girl  married  by  parental  authority  to  a  man  she  does  not 
love5.  Eulalie  is  made  to  say  of  her  marriage,  “I  was  an 
innocent  victim,  sacrificed  for  unknown  motives  and  for 
obscure  family  interests,  yet  sacrificed  like  a  slave,  bound, 
gagged,  without  the  liberty  of  heaving  a  sigh,  of  expressing 
my  wishes,  of  acting  by  choice.  ...”  The  result  is,  not 
only  that  she  detests  her  husband,  but  that  she  attacks  the 
institution  of  marriage.  “I  beg  you,  ladies,”  says  she, 
“to  permit  me  to  say  that,  in  spite  of  the  respect  I  might 
have  for  my  husband,  I  have  nevertheless  an  inconceivable 
horror  of  marriage.  ...  Is  there  in  the  world  a  tyranny 
more  cruel,  more  severe,  more  unbearable,  than  that  of 
bonds  that  endure  unto  the  grave  ?”  Nor  does  the  attack 
on  marriage  confine  itself  to  the  isolated  case  of  a  girl 
unhappily  married.  It  goes  further.  “If  you  wish  to 
change  hypothesis,”  she  continues,  “and  look  at  the 

6  For  a  description  of  the  precieux  movement  see  Chapter  VIII. 

*  Roles  et  caract&res  dans  les  comedies  de  Molilre,  p.  38. 

*  In  Les  Femmes  Savantes. 

4  La  PrStieuse. 

5  And  this  was  the  basis  of  all  Mme  de  La  Fayette’s  works  except  Zayde. 
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matter  from  a  different  angle,  let  us  suppose  that  love 
exists — marriage  in  itself  is  still  a  cruel  and  unjust 
tyranny  which,  in  a  different  way,  still  makes  felt  an  equal 
suffering,  an  unbearable  burden,  a  crushing  yoke.” 
The  picture  she  goes  on  to  paint  shows  the  wife  bearing 
with  a  father-in-law  who  gives  no  sign  of  life  except  by 
coughing  and  grumbling,  with  a  preaching,  fault-finding, 
mother-in-law,  and  with  many  other  burdens. 

The  reply  that  this  is  but  one  case  cannot  be  accepted. 
Mile  de  Scudery  is  a  precieuse ,  knew  the  precieuses , 
wrote  chiefly  for  them  and  her  novels  develop  the  thesis 
that  woman  is  a  slave — of  her  parents,  of  her  husband  and 
of  convention. 

The  remedies  suggested  by  the  precieuses  and  discussed 
at  length  in  the  abbe  de  Pure’s  novel  are  as  startling  as 
any  of  those  applied  by  the  Bolsheviki  and  they,  as  is 
well-known,  horrified  the  civilized  world.  All  these 
proposed  reforms  were  such  as  to  destroy  the  family  as  an 
institution. 

Now,  when  we  read  the  seemingly  innocent  desire  of 
the  Precieuses  Ridicules  to  live  their  romance,  we  shall  not 
be  tempted,  as  we  may  have  been  in  the  past,  to  prefer 
their  plan  to  the  marriages  arranged  by  Gorgibus. 
Moliere  wrote  the  comedy  to  make  his  audience  laugh, 
and  he  succeeded ;  but  if  he  chose  to  ridicule  the  precieuses 
it  was  because  he  was  convinced  that  the  fashioning  of 
one’s  life  on  a  novel  (particularly  on  the  type  of  novel  that 
was  being  written  for  them)  would  mean  ruin  to  the 
family.  He  exaggerated,  for  stage  purposes,  he  exag¬ 
gerated  unintentionally  also  the  danger  of  the  movement 
he  saw  beginning.  Human  nature  was  stronger  than 
theories  and  perhaps  the  discussions  among  precieuses  were 
merely  an  intellectual  orgy  not  intended  to  have  any 
application  in  real  life.  No  great  harm  came  of  all  these 
reasonings  but,  if  Moliere  returns  to  the  subject  again  and 
again  iromLes  Precieuses  Ridicules  to  Les  Femmes  Savantes 
it  is  because  he  fears  that  the  discussions  may  do  harm, 
and  we  cannot  blame  him  for  not  being  able  to  see  into 
the  future. 

But  Moliere  was  much  more  concerned  with  the  life 
around  him  than  with  books  and,  if  he  returns  several 
times  to  the  question  of  the  precieuses ,  he  treats  still 
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more  frequently  the  “arranged” 
Marriage  and  marriage.  Was  there  any  jus- 

Parental  Authority,  tification  for  his  continual  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  abuse  of  parental 
authority  in  this  matter?  To  form  an  opinion  we  must 
see  how  marriages  were  arranged  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 

A  son  until  the  age  of  thirty,  a  daughter  until  the  age 
of  twenty-five,  needed  the  consent  of  their  parents  or 

their  marriage  was  not  valid.  Such 
Marriage  in  the  consent  was  not  asked  very  fre- 
Seventeenth  quently  for  the  father  generally  took 
Century.  upon  himself  to  find  a  wife  for  his  son 

before  the  latter  had  much  time  to 
think  about  settling  down  in  life.  Girls  were  married 
at  a  very  early  age — Madame  de  Rambouillet  at  the  age 
of  twelve,  Mile  du  Plessis-Chivray  and  Mile  de  la  Guiche 
at  the  same  age,  Mile  Bernard  at  eleven,  Elizabeth 
Rambouillet  at  eleven  and  a  half,  Mile  de  Bertaud  at 
seventeen,  Mile  de  Levis  at  eighteen,  Mile  de  Vauban 
at  the  age  of  twelve  and  a  half  years  and  Madame  de 
Montespan  at  fourteen.  The  legal  age  for  girls  was  twelve 
years.  When  Rohan  married  Mile  de  Sully  she  was  so 
small  “qu’on  la  prit  au  col  pour  la  faire  passer  plus  douce- 
ment.” 

This  abuse  was  so  evident  that  on  one  occasion  the 
clergyman,  shocked  by  the  diminutive  stature  of  the  bride, 
asked  whether  she  had  been  brought  to  be  baptized. 

When  once  the  marriage  had  been  arranged  the  con¬ 
tracting  parties  seem  to  have  been  swept  off  their  feet 
by  the  rapidity  of  events.  “My  father  told  me  to  get 
into  his  carriage,”  relates  an  all  unconscious  bridegroom- 
to-be.  “He  took  me  to  Vienne.  I  arrived  at  a  house 
where  there  were  many  pretty  faces.  I  was  told  to  sit 
near  the  youngest.  A  week  later  I  was  married.” 

The  story  of  the  son  of  the  President  of  the  Parlement 
of  Dijon  is  equally  illuminating.  This  son  was  to  be 
married  and  he  questioned  his  father:  “Is  it  true,  father, 
that  you  mean  to  marry  me  to  Miss  So  and  So?”  “My 
son,”  retorted  the  father,  “mind  your  own  business!” 
A  well  merited  rebuke  at  the  time.  It  was  not  his,  but 
his  father’s  business  to  look  after  the  honour  and  welfare 
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of  the  family.  The  fact  that  it  might  be  very  much  the 
son’s  business  for  many  years  after  marriage  did  not 
appear  to  worry  parents  in  the  least. 

A  son  could  resist  and  finally  summon  his  father  to 
give  consent  to  his  marriage  but  this,  of  course,  would 
entail  severe  penalties  under  his  father’s  will — though  a 
son  could  not  be  completely  disinherited.  A  daughter 
was  practically  powerless  for,  at  the  first  sign  of  rebellion, 
she  was  sent  to  a  convent  and  kept  there  until  she 
relented  or  until  she  gave  up  all  thought  of  marriage  and 
took  the  veil.1  This  too  was  the  fate  of  girls  in  a  family 
that  had  not  a  fortune  large  enough  to  provide  for  the 
sons  and  give  dowries  to  the  daughters.  The  sons  were 
provided  for — or  generally  the  eldest  was  provided  for, 
and  the  others  left  to  shift  for  themselves — the  daughters, 
who  were  less  important  because  they  would  not  carry 
on  the  family  name,  were  urged  to  enter  a  convent  and  to 
stay  there. 

The  threat  of  the  convent  comes  very  frequently  in 
the  plays  of  Moliere.2  “Ecoute,”  says  Argan3  to  his 


1  See  p.  84 

2  Les  Prec.  Rid.:  “Je  veux  etre  maitre  absolu;  et  pour  trancher  toutes  sortes 
de  discours  ou  vous  serez  mariees  toutes  deux  avant  qu’il  soit  peu,  ou,  ma  foil 
vous  serez  religieuses:  j’en  fais  un  bon  serment.” 

L’Avare:  “Tu  te  laisses  prendre  d’amour  pour  un  voleur  inf&me,  et  tu  lui 
engages  ta  foi  sans  mon  consentement?  Mais  vous  serez  trompes  l’un  et  l’autre. 
Quatre  bonnes  murailles  me  repondront  de  ta  conduite.  .  . .”  Act  V,  Sc.  4. 

L’fccole  des  Femmes: 

“La  voici.  Dans  ma  chambre  allez  me  la  nicher: 

Ce  ne  sera  pas  lh  qu’il  la  viendra  chercher; 

Et  puis  c’est  seulement  pour  une  demi-heure, 

Je  vais,  pour  lui  donner  une  stire  demeure, 

Trouver  une  voiture.  ...”  Act  V,  Sc.  5. 

Sometimes  a  daughter  asked  for  this  way  of  escape  from  a  marriage  that 
she  feared  more  than  the  convent: — 

Tartuffe;  Mariane: 

“Vos  tendresses  pour  lui  ne  me  font  point  peine, 

Faites-les  eclater,  donnez-lui  votre  bien 
Et,  si  ce  n’est  assez,  joignez-y  tout  le  mien; 

J’y  consens  de  bon  coeur,  et  je  vous  l’abandonne; 

Mais  au  moins  n’allez  pas  jusqu’4  ma  personne 
Et  souffrez  qu’un  convent,  dans  des  austerites, 

Use  les  tristes  jours  que  le  ciel  m’a  comptes.”  Act  IV,  Sc.  3. 

To  enter  a  convent,  rather  than  marry  another,  might  be  a  lover’s  promise: — 
Les  Femmes  Savantes. 

“Je  vais  tout  essayer  pour  nos  voeux  les  plus  doux 
Et  si  tous  mes  efforts  ne  me  donnent  &  vous, 

II  est  une  retraite  ou  notre  ime  se  donne, 

Qui  m'empichera  d’etre  k  toute  autre  personne.” 

3  Le  Mai.  Imag.,  Act  III,  Sc.  3. 
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daughter,  “il  n’y  a  point  de  milieu  k 
The  Threat  of  cela;  choisis  d’epouser  dans  quatre 
the  Convent.  jours,  ou  Monsieur,  ou  un  convent ..." 

This  may  be  a  good  solution  as  far  as 
the  amour  propre  of  the  father  is  concerned  but  it  may  be 
disastrous  for  the  family.1  “D’ou  vient,”  says  Beralde 
in  Le  Malade  Imaginaire,  “qu’ayant  le  bien  que  vous 
avez,  et  n’ayant  d’enfants  qu’une  fille,  car  je  ne  compte 
pas  la  petite,  d’ou  vient,  dis-je,  que  vous  parlez  de  la 
mettre  au  convent?” 

In  the  play,  ol  course,  in  spite  of  tyrannical  fathers, 
of  step-mothers  who  are  anxious  to  get  rid  of  their  step¬ 
daughters,  of  guardians  who  would  like  to  marry  their 
wards,  the  ending  is  nearly  always  a  happy  one  and  the 
handsome  young  man  not  only  appears,  but  even  succeeds 
in  outwitting  the  dragons  and  finally  in  marrying  with 
their  consent.  It  was,  alas!  not  so  in  real  life.  Moliere 
saw  around  him  the  basest  motives  at  work  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  marriages  by  parents  who  took  good  care  that  no 
handsome  young  lover  interfered  with  their  plans  until 
the  marriage  had  been  solemnized.  Favourable  to  a 
measure  of  parental  control  that  would  endeavour  to 
enlighten  and  direct  the  will  and  the  heart  of  children  and 
ensure  their  future  happiness  by  a  well  assorted  match, 
he  saw  parents,  having  but  the  desire  to  improve  their 
social  standing  or  increase  their  fortune,  dispose  of  their 
children  like  pawns  in  a  game,  without  regard  to  their 
age,  tastes,  ideas,  social  prejudices,  or  the  simple  fact  that 
without  love  and  mutual  esteem  marriage  is  a  mockery. 

An  inevitable  result  of  this  abuse  of  parental  control 
and  one  that  Moliere  could  observe  around  him  in  every¬ 
day  life  was,  that  in  the  classes  of  society  in  which  it  was 
most  prevalent,  secret  marriages,  abductions,  and  illicit 
love  were  alarmingly  frequent.  Marriages  solemnized 
without  the  consent  of  parents  could,  of  course,  be 
annulled.  If  the  girl  were  a  minor  the  husband  was  guilty 
of  a  crime  of  which  capital  punishment  was  the  penalty. 
But  while  stringent  laws  were  in  existence,  while  frequent 
efforts  were  made  to  ensure  their  application,  in  actual 
practice  the  court  found  itself  unable  to  deal  harshly  with 

1  M.  de^  Pourceaugnac,  Act  II,  Sc.  2.  It  sometimes  happened  that  a  daughter 
made  a  similar  threat  to  her  father.  Med.  Malgri  lui,  Act  III,  Sc.  6. 
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The  Final  Scene  of  Tartuffe 

Note  the  costumes  of  prosperous  Bourgeois  who  did  not  wear  exaggerated 

fashions 
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a  man  and  a  maid  whose  only  crime  was  that  they  really 
loved  each  other,  had  married  and  then  together  faced 
the  world  with  the  challenge  of  natural  common  sense 
against  the  tyranny  of  a  somewhat  absurd  law. 

As  birth,  royal  favour  and  riches  increased  in  im¬ 
portance  in  the  arranging  of  marriages,  honour  and  virtue 
had,  of  course,  to  take  second  place.  If,  then,  a  man  or  a 
woman  could  count  solely  upon  their  social  advantages 
to  ensure  marriage,  there  was  little  incentive  to  live  an 
honourable  life.  Moreover,  since  the  marriage  would 
probably  be  one  in  which  the  heart  had  no  part  there  was 
every  temptation  to  love  before — and  even  after — • 
marriage. 

Moliere  could  not  help  seeing  that  while  parental 
control  was  intended  to  ensure  happy  marriages  and  to 
contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  general  moral  tone 
of  society,  its  abuse  in  the  ranks  of  the  nobles  and  of  the 
upper  bourgeoisie  was  rapidly  working  against  this. 
Intended  to  establish  the  family  on  a  sound  basis  it  was 
actually  ruining  family  life. 

And  Moliere  was  not  alone  in  his  criticism  of  the  state 
of  society1,  nor  was  he  alone  in  his  opinion  that  the  abuse 

of  parental  control  was  the  root  of  the  evil. 
Bourdaloue  Bourdaloue  found  it  necessary  to  preach  a 
bears  out  sermon  on  "the  duties  of  parents  concern - 
Moliere  ing  the  vocation  of  their  children”  and  it 

is  interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the 
strongest  protests  against  the  forcing  of  girls  into  convents 
comes  from  this  Jesuit:  “A  father,”  he  says,  ‘ 'cannot 
make  himself  master  of  his  children’s  vocation  without 
committing  two  evident  injustices;  the  first  against  the 
rights  of  God,  the  second  harmful  to  his  children  them¬ 
selves.”  Bourdaloue  claims  that  God  alone  has  the  right 
to  dispose  of  persons  and  that  the  rights  of  parents  do 
not  go  farther  than  education  and  the  disposal  of  earthly 
goods.  A  careful  observer  of  the  life  of  his  day,  he  bears 

1  A  contemporary  versifier  expresses  the  situation  as  follows: — 

S’il  advient  qu’on  apprehende 
Des  filles  la  charge  trop  grande, 

Par  forme  de  devotion, 

On  les  met  en  religion. 

Mais  c’est  plutot  un  bon  menage  (i.e.  economy). 

Pour  epargner  leur  mariage  (i.e.  to  have  no  dowry  to  pay). 

Fournier,  Varietes  hist.  I,  p.  347. 
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out  Moliere  in  the  contention  that  the  motives  of  parents 
are  often  not  by  any  means  inspired  by  the  desire  to  make 
their  children  happy.  He  depicts  parents  ‘  ‘caring  little 
whether  their  child  is  in  the  condition  fitted  for  him, 
provided  that  he  is  in  the  one  that  pleases  them,  in  the 
one  that  is  best  suited  to  their  aims  and  condition,  having 
regard  for  everything  except  of  the  person  of  whom  they 
are  disposing.”1  Of  the  nature  of  these  parental  vices  he 
leaves  no  doubt  when  he  qualifies  them  as  ‘ ‘basses  et 
charnelles”  their  interests  as  vile  and  their  maxims  as 
being  of  a  corrupt  and  wicked  society.2 

Bourdaloue  does  not  mince  matters  when  he  recounts 
the  selfish  reasons  that  lead  parents  to  force  their 

daughters  into  convents.  His  picture 
Bourdaloue  and  of  the  actual  result  is  as  follows: — 
the  Convent.  “Meanwhile  the  victim  is  led,  bound 

hand  and  foot,  into  the  church.  I 
mean  her  will  is  constrained,  her  lips  are  dumb  from  fear 
and  respect  of  a  father  she  has  always  honoured.  In  the 
midst  of  the  ceremony,  brilliant  for  the  people  who 
attend  it,  but  funereal  for  the  person  who  is  the  victim 
of  it,  she  is  presented  to  the  priest,  and  made  a  sacrifice 
that,  far  from  gloryifying  and  pleasing  God,  becomes 
execrable  in  His  eyes  and  provokes  His  vengeance.”  He 
goes  on  to  say  that  “these  murderous  fathers  are  not  one 
whit  like  Abraham:  for  this  holy  man  wished  to  sacrifice 
his  son  to  God,  but  they  sacrifice  their  children  merely  to 
their  own  fortunes  and  to  their  miserly  cupidity.”3 

It  appears  from  this  that  the  preacher  was  even  more 
outspoken  than  the  dramatist  and  his  opinion  on  parental 
authority  in  general  is  much  the  same  as  Moliere’s. 

“It  is  not  merely,  nowadays,  the  practice  of  certain 
fathers,”  says  Bourdaloue,  “it  is  a  custom  in  every  family, 


1  Dancourt,  who,  though  not  a  great  writer,  was  a  good  observer,  has  a  magis¬ 
trate  speak  as  follows:  “. .  .  Que  je  vais  vivre  heureux!  Je  suis  veuf  preincrement 
— Oui,  mais  vous  avez  de  grands  enfants — Bon!  le  gar^on  s’est  fait  soldat,  il 
n’oserait  revenir  et,  Dieu  merci,  c’est  un  fripon  que  je  suis  en  droit  de  desheriter 
et  de  ne  jamais  voir.  Et  pour  la  fille,  c’est  une  coquine  qui  ne  vaudra  pas  mieux 
que  son  frere.  Je  veux  la  marier  k  un  vieux  greffier,  dont  je  suis  sflr  qu'elle  ne 
voudra  point;  et  je  la  ggnerai  tant,  je  la  generai  tant,  qu’elle  fera  quelque  sottise 
qui  m’autorisera  k  la  mettre  dans  un  couvent.  Oh!  j’ai  des  vues  bien  judicieuses.” 

— Les  Vacances. 

2  Bourdaloue,  CEuvres,  Besangon,  1823,  Vol.  V.  Sermon  sur  le  devoir  des  peres. 

8  Ibid,  pp.  24-25. 
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it  is  a  kind  of  law  ...  a  law  blindly  fol- 
Bourdaloue  lowed  by  the  children  who  do  not  yet 
and  parental  know  the  pernicious  consequences  of  it, 
Authority.  who  have  not  yet  sufficient  resolution  to 

oppose  the  parental  will.”  According  to 
his  preaching  children  “have  an  inviolable  right  to  dispose 
of  themselves,  with  the  help  of  God,  in  all  that  concerns 
their  soul  and  eternity.”  He  is  as  critical  of  the  way 
girls  are  married  as  he  is  of  the  custom  of  getting  rid  of 
them  by  sending  them  into  the  convent  and  he  goes  fur¬ 
ther  than  Moliere  ever  did  when  he  addresses  his  audience 
as  follows:  “In  the  governing  of  your  family  always 
respect  the  rights  of  God  and  never  trespass  in  any  way 
upon  the  rights  of  your  children.  Let  them  have  the  same 
liberty  that  you  wished  for  and  of  which  you  were  perhaps 
jealous.  Do  for  them  what  you  wished  should  be  done  for 
you  and,  if  you  have  suffered  some  injustice  in  this  con¬ 
nexion  do  not  avenge  yourselves  on  innocent  beings  who 
had  no  share  in  it  and  who,  besides,  must  be  so  dear  to 
you.  .  .  .  Do  not  risk  becoming  someday  the  object  of 
their  malediction  after  having  been  the  source  of  their 
unhappiness.  For  their  malediction  will  be  efficacious  and 
will  bring  down  upon  you  the  malediction  of  God.  If 
you  cannot  give  them  great  possessions,  if  they  have  no 
great  riches  to  possess,  at  least  do  not  take  from  them, 
if  I  may  say  so,  the  possession  of  themselves.  God  does 
not  require  you  to  make  them  rich  but  He  recommends 
you  to  leave  them  free.”1 

In  the  name  of  morality  and  in  the  name  of  theology 
Bourdaloue  raised  his  voice  against  the  abuse  of  parental 
power.  Moliere,  who  was  first  and  foremost  an  enter¬ 
tainer,  could  not  venture  into  these  fields,  but  had  to 
content  himself  with  an  appeal  to  common  sense  and  to 
Avhat  we  should  today  call  “sportsmanship.” 

The  evil  was,  however,  as  patent  to  him  as  to  Bour¬ 
daloue;  he  feared  for  the  family  as  did  the  preacher  and 
we  note  once  more  how  faithfully  Moliere  depicted  the 
life  of  his  times  and  how  characteristically  French  he  is 
in  his  attitude  towards  the  family.  Where  parental  con¬ 
trol  is  exercised  in  the  best  interests  of  the  family  it  is  good 

translated  from  Bourdaloue  (Euvres,  Besangon,  1823,  Vol.  V,  pp.  36-37. 
Sermon  sur  le  devoir  des  peres  par  rapport  a  la  vocation  de  leurs  enfants. 
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and  the  sympathetic  person  of  the  play  supports  it. 
Where  such  control  is  based  on  selfish  reasons  inimical 
to  the  family  it  is  bad  and  the  person  who  exercises  it  is 
ridiculed  and  finally  frustrated  by  the  two  young  lovers. 

Moliere  is  therefore  not  inconsistent  in  his  attitude; 
it  cannot  be  said  that  he  did  not  attach  importance  to  the 

family  as  an  institution.  The  modifica- 
Conclusion.  tions  of  parental  control  that  he  desired 

have  since  taken  place  and  the  result  for 
which  he  hoped— the  sane  family  organization  strong 
enough  to  withstand  the  test  of  time — came  to  France 
and  is  her  priceless  possession  to  this  day.  The  reader 
who  still  doubts  would  do  well  to  visit  a  big  Parisian 
cemetery — Pere  La  Chaise,  for  example — on  November 
2nd,  le  jour  des  morts,  when  he  may  see  with  his  own  eyes 
that  even  death  itself  cannot  break  up  the  French  family. 


CHAPTER  VI IF 

THE  SALONS  AND  THE  ACADEMIE  FRANCAISE 

We  have  seen  that  the  political  events  and  the 
character  of  the  kings  who  came  after  Henry  II  and  before 

Louis  XIV  made  it  impossible  for  the 
The  desire  court  to  be  a  centre  of  culture  and  polite- 
for  social  ness.  It  must  not  be  assumed,  however, 
intercourse,  that  the  women  of  the  early  seventeenth 

century  were  resigned  to  their  fate.  There 
were  always  among  their  number  a  few  who  yearned  for 
refined  social  intercourse  and  who  remembered,  with 
regret,  the  stories  they  had  heard  of  the  glorious  days  of 
Francis  I. 

There  lived  in  Paris  at  this  time  a  lady  of  Italian 
origin — Catherine  de  Vivonne-Savella,  daughter  of  Julia 
Savella,  a  Roman  princess.  Though  born  in  Rome  of 
Italian  parents  she  had  adopted  French  nationality  before 
her  marriage.  She  became  Marquise  de  Rambouillet  at 
the  early  age  of  twelve  and  in  due  course  the  mother  of  a 
large  family.  While  still  fairly  young  she  found  the 
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fatigue  of  court  life*too  great  for  her  and  being  used  to 
Italian  courtesy,  was,  perhaps,  also  somewhat  dis¬ 
appointed  in  the  tone  of  that  assembly.  She  conceived 
the  idea  of  establishing  a  salon ,  or  assembly  of  guests 
whom  she  would  choose  and  whose  conduct  and  conversa¬ 
tion  she  would  be  able  tactfully  to  direct.  As  she  was 
interested  in  architecture  and  had  a  large  fortune  at  her 
disposal,  she  was  able  to  have  built  within  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  king’s  palace  an  attractive  house  planned 
with  a  view  to  her  assemblies.  It  was  pleasantly  situated 
in  a  large  garden,  was  exceptionally  well-lighted  and 
furnished  with  the  greatest  care.  The  guests  who  as¬ 
sembled  there  were  chosen,  not  by  reason  of  their  birth 
and  social  standing  alone,  but  rather  for  their  culture, 
their  talent  in  conversation,  in  music,  in  entertaining  and 
amusing  their  fellow-guests.  The  Hotel  de  Rambouillet  be¬ 
came  famous  in  literary  history  because  it  did  much  to 
develop  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  the  day  and 
influenced  for  good  the  general  tone  of  literature.  Being 
exclusive,  it  gave  rise  to  jealousy  in  its  day  and  has  since 
been  made  responsible  for  all  the  affectation  of  the 
period.  In  recent  years  much  careful  work  has  been  done 
by  scholars1  to  elucidate  the  part  really  played  by  the 
Hotel.  It  appears,  now,  that  the  precieux  movement 
should  be  considered  in  its  relationship  to  (a)  the  Hotel  de 
Rambouillet,  (b)  the  contemporary  imitations  of  the 
Hotel,  (c)  the  contemporary  imitations  of  the  Academie 
franqaise,  (d)  the  later  exaggerations  of  the  Hotel  meet¬ 
ings,  (e)  the  bad  imitations  that  were  to  be  found  in  the 
provinces. 

In  every  period  of  history  men  of  judgment  and  taste 
have  recognized  the  fact  that  the  society  of  refined  and 

cultured  women  has  a  beneficial  effect 
The  Hotel  de  upon  the  character  and  conversation  of 
Rambouillet.  men.  While  war  turns  the  thoughts  of 

all  away  from  the  amenities  of  life,  the 
chief  reason  for  its  disastrous  effect  upon  the  social  life  of 
a  period  is  that  it  brings  great  numbers  of  men  together, 
forces  them  to  live  together  and  eliminates,  sometimes  for 


1  Particularly  by  M.  Emile  Magne  whose  two  volumes  on  the  Hotel  de 
Rambouillet  are  indispensable  for  a  real  understanding  of  the  precieux  movement. 
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long  periods,  the  influence  of  refined  and  cultured  women.1 
The  Abbe  Goussault  could  write  in  the  seventeenth 
century:  “Rien  n’est  plus  capable  de  rendre  un  homme... 
sage  qu’une  femme  sage;  et  on  peut  maintenant  dire  a  la 
louange  des  dames,  qu’elles  apprennent  a  vivre  a  ceux 
qui  les  voient.” 

Callieres,  in  De  la  Science  du  Monde ,  has  the  Com- 
mandeur  say:  “II  n’y  a  aussi  rien  de  plus  capable  de 
polir  l’esprit  des  hommes  et  de  les  rendre  agreables  dans 
la  conversation  que  le  commerce  des  dames;  ce  sont 
elles  qui  leur  inspirent  le  desir  de  plaire  par  des  manieres 
douces,  insinuantes  et  delicates,  et  c’est  avec  elles  qu’ils 
apprennent  la  plupart  des  bienseances  qui  sont  en  usage 
parmi  les  gens  polis  et  qui  font  une  partie  considerable  de 
la  Science  du  Monde.”2 

The  opinions  just  quoted  are  a  direct  result  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet.  The  men  were 
mostly  engaged  in  fighting,  they  lived  in  camps  a  great 
part  of  their  time,  and  during  the  short  periods  of  peace, 
or  when  troops  went  into  winter  quarters,  they  brought 
up  to  Paris  with  them  the  manners,  the  language,  and  the 
point  of  view  of  the  camp. 

That  point  of  view  was  not  very  flattering  for  women, 
the  language  was  none  too  pleasant  and  the  manners 
must  be  read  about  in  contemporary  texts  to  be  believed. 
The  ladies  set  themselves  to  change  all  this,  perhaps 
without  any  very  definite  “feministic”  intention,  at  first, 
but  simply  to  make  life  a  little  more  bearable.  Their 
course  of  action  was  very  effective.  Instead  of  trying  to 
make  themselves  equal  to  men  by  aping  the  male  and 
talking  of  their  rights,  they  very  deliberately  stressed 
their  feminine  qualities  of  beauty,  grace  and  delicacy. 
While  they  would  have  been  swept  aside  had  they 
struggled  with  men  on  their  own  ground,  it  was  easy  to 
make  these  rude  soldiers  feel  that  however  expert  they 
might  be  in  battle,  they  had  much  to  learn  in  a  drawing¬ 
room.  They  wished  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  ladies 


1  There  is  no  intention  of  admitting  the  beneficial  social  influence  of  women 
who  have  had  instruction — without  education — and  who  merely  think  they  are 
refined  and  cultured.  The  discussion  of  newspaper  platitudes,  the  surmises  as  to 
whether  X  will,  or  will  not  marry  Y,  are  vulgar  gossip  whether  they  go  across  the 
slum  alley  or  the  professor’s  drawing-room. 

2  Pages  20-21. 
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and  soon  discovered  that  there  was  only  one  way  to  their 
hearts  and  that  was  along  a  carefully  traced  path  of 
respect,  politeness  and  decent  conversation.  The  ladies, 
they  found,  while  admiring  prowess  in  the  field,  were  also 
susceptible  to  the  charms  of  music,  art  and  literature. 
The  conversation  of  the  camp  was  not  enough.  It  had 
to  be  nourished  from  varied  sources  of  poetry,  plays, 
pictures  and  novels,  music  and  the  witty  repetition  of  a 
good  story.  The  jokes  of  the  camp  were  jokes  no  more — • 
at  least  not  without  careful  revision  and  the  expenditure 
of  much  skill  in  the  telling.  Rank  alone  had  lost  its 
glamour.  Voiture  was  of  plebeian  origin,  he  had  no  tales 
to  tell  of  his  exploits  in  the  imminent  deadly  breach, 
yet  the  ladies  smiled  on  him,  sought  his  company,  made 
him  a  leader  in  the  Salon. 

Formal  and  pedantic  discussion  of  language  and  of 
literature  would,  of  course,  have  bored  these  men  to 

distraction  and  would  soon  have  driven 
Conversation  them  away.  The  habitues  of  the  Hotel 
at  the  Hotel,  were  therefore  encouraged  to  develop  all 

the  arts  of  conversation  and  Paris  soon 
became  famous  as  the  city  in  which  people  learned  to  talk 
agreeably  on  a  variety  of  subjects. 

Tallemant  des  Reaux  assures  us  that  in  the  course  of 
this  conversation  the  Marquise  de  Rambouillet  was  so 

fastidious  and  so  prudish  that  it  was 
The  Legend  of  almost  impossible  to  express  one’s 
Prudishness.  thoughts  in  her  presence.  He  gives  an 

example  of  a  word  that  could  not  be 
used  before  her,  and  the  critics,  who  have  made  this  story 
the  basis  of  the  legend  of  the  prudishness  of  the  Hotel, 
forget  to  mention  that  this  word  cannot  be  used  now-a- 
days  before  a  woman.  The  gossip  that  makes  up  the  half- 
dozen  volumes  of  Tallemant ’s  Historiettes  was,  for  the 
most  part,  collected  at  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet.  It  is 
highly  seasoned  enough  to  tickle  the  most  jaded  palate 
of  today.  Even  if  we  did  not  possess  the  Historiettes 
to  remind  us  that  Tallemant  was  a  man  of  the  old  school, 
who,  perhaps,  needed  reforming  as  much  as  anyone,  our 
own  common-sense  would  tell  us  that  if  the  ladies  had 
been  unduly  prudish,  they  could  never  have  attracted 
men  of  the  Tallemant  type  to  their  early  receptions  at 
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the  Hotel.  They  must  have  overlooked  many  little  faults, 
have  been  patient  with  the  rougher  men  who  were  only 
slowly  amenable  to  their  reforming  influence. 

To  imagine  that  this  influence  was  exercised  in  direct 
moralizing  is  to  insult  the  intelligence  of  the  ladies  of  the 
Hotel  and  to  misunderstand  the  reasons  of 
Life  at  the  its  founding.  Those  whom  the  Marquise 
Hotel.  gathered  round  her  were  too  clever  to 

fall  into  such  an  error.  They  knew  full 
well  that  the  men  would  frequent  the  receptions  just  as 
long  as  they  found  them  amusing  and  no  longer.  Nor 
had  the  Marquise  any  desire  to  be  bored;  in  fact  her  one 
need  in  life  was  to  be  amused  and  she  had  this  in  mind 
when  she  built  her  home  and  when  she  chose  her  guests. 
The  meetings  were  more  like  a  week-end  at  a  country 
house  than  a  college  debating  society,  for  they  included 
practical  jokes,  tableaux  vivants,  picnics,  music  in  the 
garden,  bathing  parties  and  even  fireworks.  The  ancient 
joke  of  sewing  up  a  guest’s  clothes  was  practised  at  the 
Hotel  but  with  a  thoroughness  that  ought  to  arouse  our 
admiration.  While  the  modern  joker  generally  confines 
his  attention  to  one  garment  and  is  content  with  making 
it  impossible  to  don,  the  girls  at  the  Hotel  were  a  little 
more  thorough  and  a  little  more  subtle.  Their  victim  was 
Count  de  Guiche  and  the  occasion  they  chose  was  a 
day  on  which  he  had  eaten  very  heartily  of  mushrooms. 

As  soon  as  he  had  retired  for  the  night  his 
A  practical  valet  was  bribed  to  produce  all  his  clothes, 
joke.  including  the  suit  he  had  just  worn. 

Nimble  fingers  reduced  them  all  in  the 
same  proportions  and  they  were  duly  returned  to  their 
place.  Next  morning  the  Count  found  his  suit  too  small. 
Other  suits  also  proved  to  be  the  same,  so  there  was  only 
one  conclusion  to  be  drawn — their  owner  had  swollen 
during  the  night.  Now  swelling  is  a  common  symptom  of 
poisoning,  particularly,  as  Guiche  sadly  reflected,  of 
mushroom  poisoning,  and  he  certainly  had  eaten  heartily 
of  the  mushrooms  at  dinner.  It  was  a  very  dejected  man 
who  went  into  Mass  that  morning,  wrapped  up  in  a 
dressing  gown,  a  very  contrite  heart  that  tried  to  extract 
comfort  from  the  service — perhaps  the  last  he  would  be 
permitted  to  hear.  Fortunately  the  ladies  were  as  kind- 


Visit  to  a  Convalescent  Lady 

This  contemporary  engraving  gives  an  idea  of  the  Ruelle 
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hearted  as  they  were  nimble-fingered  and  they  soon 
decided  that  the  joke  had  gone  far  enough.  Hope  came 
to  Guiche  when  he  heard  that  one  of  them  possessed  a 
prescription  that  had  saved  the  life  of  a  friend  who  seemed 
to  be  doomed  to  an  untimely  death  by  poisoning  from 
mushrooms.  The  precious  copy  was  soon  carried  up  to  his 
room  and  when  he  opened  it,  he  found:  “Take  a  pair 
of  good  scissors  and  unsew  your  clothes.”  Mystifications, 
disguises,  the  bringing  of  eccentric  people,  even,  we  must 
admit,  the  deliberate  baiting  of  queer  characters,  were  all 
part  of  the  boisterous  life  of  the  Hotel. 

If  this  is  so,  why  do  the  meetings  find  a  place  in  the 
history  of  social  life  and  of  literature  in  France?  Because 

behind  all  these  concessions  to  the 
The  importance  tastes  of  the  guests  there  was  a  pur- 
of  the  Hotel.  pose  and  that  purpose  was  fulfilled. 

The  Hotel  influenced  the  language, 
the  literary  taste  and  the  social  life  of  the  period  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  cannot  be  forgotton  nor  can  any  future 
historian  of  France  or  of  the  emancipation  of  women 
ignore  it  with  impunity. 

Seventeenth  century  literature  lives  because  of  its 
idealism  and  the  ideal  was  created,  to  a  great  extent,  by 

the  people  whose  taste  was  formed  at  the 
Influence  on  Hotel.  Again  and  again  we  are  reminded 
Literature.  that  Corneille,  Moliere,  La  Rochefou¬ 
cauld,  La  Fontaine  and  others,  wrote  for 
an  elite,  for  the  court,  not  for  the  public  at  large.  It 
were  well  to  add  that  their  productions  were  not  first  read 
at  court  but  that  they  were,  frequently,  submitted  to 
habitues  of  the  Hotel  or,  later,  to  people  who,  in  their 
younger  and  formative  days  had  frequented  it.  While 
they  did  not  form  a  literary  debating  society,  the  ladies 
did  discuss  the  latest  productions  of  the  authors  of  their 
day  and  readings  of  such  work  were  frequent.  Whatever 
a  man’s  own  taste  may  be,  he  will  modify  the  expression 
of  it  if  he  knows  that  he  is  to  read  his  work  before  a  com¬ 
pany  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  free  to  express  their 
approval  or  disapproval,  and  who  have  sufficient  standing 
to  be  able  to  affect  its  public  reception.  Undoubtedly 
the  influence  of  the  Hotel  was,  in  this  connection,  re¬ 
pressive.  The  vocabulary  of  the  sixteenth  century,  so 
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rich,  so  picturesque,  but  so  frequently  coarse,  was  con¬ 
siderably  reduced,  first  by  the  exclusion  of  the  element  of 
coarseness,  then  by  a  rather  finicky  reaction  against  the 
homely  word  that  was,  alas  frequently  the  expressive 
and  the  colourful  word.  It  were  idle  to  discuss  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  a  Shakespeare  would  not  have  arisen 
in  France  had  this  discipline  not  been  applied.  The  fact 
remains  that,  as  a  result  of  it,  a  Racine  did  arise  and,  while 
he  has  not  the  universality  of  a  Shakespeare,  he  remains 
the  greatest  writer  France  has  produced;  and  without  the 
discipline  there  might  have  been  no  Racine.  On  the  other 
hand  the  discipline  did  not  prevent  the  development  of 
Moliere  whose  appeal  is  not  restricted  to  France,  but  it 
perhaps  transformed  the  tragic  actor  who  wrote  farces 
into  one  of  the  greatest  writers  of  comedy  of  all  time. 

As  regard  the  language  itself — what  it  lost  in  colour  it 
gained  in  clearness  and  it  may  be  this,  as  well  as  the 

predominating  political  power  of  France 
Influence  on  under  Louis  XIV  that  made  French  so 
language.  widely  known  and  so  widely  read  in 
Europe  and  that  has  kept  it  in  the  proud 
position  of  “second  language”  for  educated  people 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  ladies  helped  also  to  free  French  from  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  Latin.  To  them  Vaugelas  and  other  grammarians 
submitted  their  difficulties,  because  they  did  not  know 
Latin  and  were  more  likely  to  reply  “We  say  this  or  that” 
than  to  quote  a  Latin  analogy  of  what  they  ought  to  say. 
Style  became  less  involved  because  women  naturally 
recoiled  from  pedantry  and  because  authors  left  their 
libraries  and  frequented  polite  society.  Racine,  La 
Rochefoucauld,  Bossuet,  were  men  of  the  world,  Corneille 
tried  hard  to  become  one,  La  Fontaine  and  even  Boileau 
were  more  sociable  than  is  sometimes  supposed  and  men 
whom  we  may  now  regard  as  pedants — Chapelain,  Huet, 
Menage  and  others,  spent  more  time  in  the  society  of 
ladies  than  does  many  a  modern  writer  of  “best-sellers.” 
From  the  time  of  the  Hotel  onwards,  whether  a  writer 
read  his  book  there  or  not,  he  had  to  bear  in  mind  that  his 
circle  of  readers  included  ladies  of  taste  and  refinement, 
and  that  to  ignore  them  was  to  court  disaster.  It  is  true 
that  works  that  did  not  keep  them  in  mind — the  burlesque 
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novel  for  example — had  a  great  number  of  readers,  but 
they  were  not  then  regarded  as  part  of  literature  and  do 
not  today  hold  any  place  in  the  classical  school.  They 
are  incomplete  and  are  read  rather  as  literary  curiosities 
while  La  Princesse  de  Cleves  remains  as  a  masterpiece  of 
fiction,  perhaps  because  it  was  written  by  a  lady  and  by  a 
lady  who  frequented  the  salons.  Nor  were  all  the  innova¬ 
tions  in  language  as  absurd  as  one  might  imagine  from  a 
reading  of  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules.  Many  of  them  are 
now  in  daily  use  and  are  a  distinct  gain  to  French;  others 
had  their  day  and  disappeared;  others  again  were  not 
invented  by  the  habitues  of  the  Hotel  but  were  brought 
back  into  currency  after  having  fallen  into  disuse.  Some 
of  the  most  absurd  were  never  widely  used  even  among  the 
innovators  but  were  the  exaggerations  of  individuals. 
The  affectation  that  avoided  the  homely  word  in  favour  of 
the  periphrasis  was  accompanied  by  a  reform  movement 
that  had  to  do  with  the  suggestions  of  a  disagreeable 
nature  to  which  a  word  may  give  rise.  This  was  ridiculous; 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  still  part  of  our 
social  training  to  avoid  words  and  expressions  that  may 
be  misunderstood  or  that  may  appear  to  have  a  double 
meaning.  Naturally  some  of  these  reforms  went  too  far, 
but  the  accusation  of  affectation  and  prudishness  brought 
against  the  Marquise  de  Rambouillet  and  her  circle  is 
part  of  the  confusion  of  dates  that  causes  people  to  speak 
of  the  precieuses  of  the  Hotel. 

Readers  generally  approach  the  study  of  the  precieux 
movement  by  way  of  Moliere’s  Precieuses  Ridicules  and 
it  is  frequently  in  this  connection  that  they 
The  word  learn  of  the  existence  of  the  Hotel  de  Ram- 
Precieuse.  bouillet.  Critics  have  boldly  stated  that 

Moliere’s  farce  attacked  the  Hotel  and  put 
an  end  to  the  meetings  and  to  the  affectation  that  was 
there  rife.  Ridiculous  affectation  has  become  a  part  of  the 
connotation  of  the  word  precieuse. 

The  habitues  of  the  Hotel  would  have  been  very  much 
surprised  at  any  such  interpretation  of  the  word.  It  was 
originally  used  as  a  compliment  as  when  Scarron,  writing 
to  the  mother  of  the  future  Mme  de  La  Fayette,  refers  to 
her  daughter,  then  a  young  girl,  as  utoute  lumineuse,  toute 
precieuse .”  Towards  the  beginning  of  the  year  1654  it 
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was  a  novelty  in  its  derogatory  sense  for  Mme  de  La 
Fayette’s  step-father  writes  to  Mme  Royale,  “II  y  a  une 
nature  de  filles  et  de  femmes  a  Paris  que  Ton  nomme 
precieuse  qui  ont  un  jargon.  .  .  etc.  L’abbe  de  Pure 
fixes  the  date  of  the  appearance  of  the  precieuses  as  soon 
after  July,  1653.  At  this  time  Voiture  was  dead,  Mon- 
tausier  was  away  from  Paris  and  most  of  the  frequenters 
of  the  Hotel  were  scattered  far  and  wide.  The  audience 
that  gathered  to  see  Moliere’s  Precieuses  Ridicules  had 
never  heard  the  word  precieuse  applied  to  the  habitues 
of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet. 

Good  conservatives  who  have  constituted  themselves 
champions  of  the  Hotel,  assure  us  that  after  the  highly 
aristocratic  Hotel  de  Rambouillet  came  a  bourgeois 
imitation  thereof  founded  and  presided  over  by  Mile  de 
Scudery.  This,  it  would  appear,  was  the  place  of  the 
precieuse ,  this  the  particular  circle  that  Moliere  criticized. 

Unless  women  have  greatly  changed  since  the  days  of 
the  Hotel,  they  are  very  unlikely  to  have  waited  until  a 
fad  was  out  of  fashion  before  trying  to  imitate  it.  Surely 
the  time  to  found  our  little  rival  salon  was  when  the  Hotel 
was  in  its  prime — and  when  its  hostess  had  forgotten  to 
invite  us.  And  the  Hotel  was  not  the  only  new  institu¬ 
tion  to  imitate.  The  Academie  Frangaise  had  been 
founded — for  men  only.  The  idea!  Why  not  found  a 
salon  for  ladies  and  invite  members  of  the  Academy  to 
frequent  it?  We  have  ample  proof  that  there  were  imita¬ 
tions  of  both  the  Hotel  and  the  Academy — not  after  the 
former  had  given  up  its  meetings,  but  while  both  were 
new.  The  Hotel  also  was  closely  associated  with  the 
Academy  because  the  latter  had  been  formed  by  men  who 
were  personal  friends  of  the  Marquise  and  of  many  of 
her  guests. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Academy  was  not  a  new  idea1. 
Jean- Antoine  de  Bai'f  opened  a  school  or  academy  some¬ 
times  called  the  Academie  de 
Origins  of  the  poesie  et  musique,  though  it  al- 

Academie  Fran^aise.  ready  bore  in  the  original  stat¬ 
utes  the  title  of  Academie  Fran- 
$aise.  Charles  IX  was  its  patron  and  for  a  time  the 
courtiers  attended  the  meetings,  but  the  king  lost  interest, 

1  Page  13. 
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the  courtiers  fell  away,  funds  ran  low  and  the  Academy 
was  far  from  thriving.  The  Sieur  de  Pibrac  put  new  life 
into  it  and  under  Henry  III  it  became  V Academie  du 
Palais.  It  disappeared  in  1594  after  the  death  of  Pibrac, 
submerged  also  by  the  troubles  of  civil  war.  The  idea 
seems  to  have  been  revived  about  1629  by  a  bachelor  who 
was  a  regular  frequenter  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet  and 
who  assembled  others  of  the  habitues  and  had  them  meet 
in  his  own  house.  This  scholar,  Valentin  Conrart,  was 
primarily  interested  in  the  study  of  the  French  language 
and  the  new  Academy — soon  to  be  brought  under  the  all- 
pervading  discipline  of  Richelieu  by  the  granting  of  a 
charter  with  statutes,  organization  and  privileges — 
devoted  itself  from  the  outset  to  the  regulating  of  the 
language  and  the  criticism  of  contemporary  literature. 

We  have  proof  from  the  pen  of  a  man  who  frequented 
the  Hotel  and  who  was  also  one  of  the  original  members 

of  the  Academie  Frangaise,  that  the  lat- 
Imitations  ter  was  soon  imitated  and  that  the  re- 
of  the  unions  that  came  into  being  in  this  way 

Academy.  were  different  in  tone  from  those  of  the 

Hotel.  The  testimony  is  so  important  that 
it  is  here  translated: — Letter  from  Chapelain  to  Balzac, 
May  22,  1638 — “Nor  could  you  be  curious  about  any¬ 
thing  more  worthy  of  curiosity  than  the  Hotel  de  Ram¬ 
bouillet.  People  there  do  not  speak  learnedly  but  they 
speak  reasonably  and  there  is  no  place  in  the  world  where 
there  is  more  good  sense  and  less  pedantry.  I  say 
pedantry,  sir,  which,  I  claim,  reigns  at  Court  as  well  as 
in  the  University  and  which  is  found  as  well  among 
women  as  among  men.  For,  let  me  tell  you,  a  party  of  our 
ladies  have  laid  claim  to  be  savants  and  make  this  quality 
part  of  their  coquetry.  The  Academy,  of  which  you  are 
(a  member),  has  produced  unwittingly  an  assembly  of 
the  same  name,  of  which  the  Viscountess  d’Auchy  is  the 
head,  who  has  received  therein,  among  others,  as  a  favour, 
a  Mme  Sainctot  whom  formerly  you  esteemed.  Some  of 
our  academicians  and  poets  and  orators  of  secondary  rank 
whom  we  did  not  wish  to  make  our  companions1  read  their 
productions,  make  speeches  and  amuse  the  ladies  who  are 
there  every  Tuesday  afternoon.  If  you  ask  me  with  what 

1  i.e.,  whom  we  would  not  elect  to  the  Academy. 
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success,  I  shall  reply  with  very  little,  though  I  only  speak 
from  hearsay,  not  having  been  able  to  bring  myself  to 
play  a  part  in  this  new  comedy  nor  to  accede  to  those  who 
asked  me  to  do  so. 

But,  to  return  to  my  subject,  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet 
is  the  very  opposite  of  the  Hotel  d’Auchy  and  the  one 
place  in  the  world  where  your  qualities  would  find  the 
most  agreeable  place.  .  .  A1 

When  Moliere  returned  to  Paris,  nearly  fifty  years 
had  passed  since  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet  first  held  its 
meetings.  Salons,  in  Paris,  had  come  and  gone;  the  pro¬ 
vinces  had  imitated  from  a  distance.  It  was  not  to  be 
hoped  that  exaggerations  would  not  creep  in,  that  refine¬ 
ment  copied  and  re-copied  would  not  become  affectation, 
that  the  leaders  of  all  these  coteries  would  always  be  women 
of  sound  sense  and  good  taste.  Moliere  had  certainly 
seen,  in  the  provinces,  the  precieuse  at  her  worst.  He 
saw  again  in  Paris  the  ridiculous  aspect  of  the  movement, 
he  even,  as  has  been  stated,  imagined  that  he  saw  a  social 
danger  in  the  discussions.  But  the  preciosite  of  which  he 
made  fun  was  no  more  closely  related  to  the  Hotel  de 
Rambouillet  than  to  the  Academie  Frangaise,  though 
both  were,  perhaps,  jointly  responsible  for  its  existence. 

Mile  de  Scudery  had  been  in  Paris  for  twenty  years 
when  Moliere  returned.  She  had  known  the  Hotel  de 

Rambouillet  only  in  its  declining 
The  salon  of  years.  It  was  unfortunate  that  she 

Mile  de  Scudery.  carried  on  a  movement  that  had 

served  its  purpose,  but  nothing  in 
the  Registers  of  the  Samedis ,  as  her  meetings  were  called, 
is  sufficient  to  justify  the  ridicule  that  has  been  heaped  on 
her.  Educated,  intelligent,  refined,  of  agreeable  disposi¬ 
tion,  she  was  respected  by  all  her  contemporaries  who  were 
not  jealous  of  her.  Even  those  who  disagreed  with  her 
and  saw  her  weaknesses,  hesitated  to  criticize  her  works 
for  fear  of  wounding  her.  Since  Moliere  makes  an  allusion 
to  La  Carte  de  Tendre,2  it  is  assumed  by  critics  that  he 
had  her  Samedis  in  mind  when  he  wrote  Les  Precieuses 
Ridicules.  There  is  surely  an  obvious  reason  for  Moliere’s 
allusion  to  the  works  of  Mile  de  Scudery.  If  provincial 

1  Chapelain,  Lettres  ed.  Tamizey  de  Larroque,  p.  215. 

2  Sc.  IV. 
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ladies  imitated  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet  or  any  other  of 

the  academies  or  salons,  they  must  have 
La  Carte  de  based  their  imitations  on  scraps  of  infor- 
Tendre.  mation  carried  to  the  provinces  by  letter 

or  visitors.  Such  information  would  be 
relatively  rare.  They  would  seize  eagerly,  however,  upon 
the  material  supplied  by  Mile  de  Scudery  in  the  form  of 
novels.  Not  knowing  that  the  Carte  de  Tendre  was  the 
occupation  of  an  idle  hour,  published  with  apologies  by 
its  author,  they  may  have  exaggerated  its  importance. 

In  like  manner  they  paid  undue  attention  to  her 
novels,  to  one  of  which  there  is  a  reference  in  Les  Pre- 

cieuses  Ridicules.  We  are  apt  to 
The  novels  of  underrate,  perhaps,  nowadays,  the 

Mile  de  Scudery.  interest  of  these  stories  because  we 

seek  in  them  a  counterpart  of  the 
modern  novel.  Seventeenth  century  readers  may  have 
regarded  them  in  quite  a  different  light. 

Mademoiselle  generally  gets  the  credit  for  introducing 
the  fashion  of  portrait  writing  to  Parisian  society  because 
she  had  her  secretary  Segrais  collect  a  num- 
Portraits  ber  of  them,  written  by  her  friends.  They 
in  Novels,  were  published  as  La  Galerie  des  portraits 
de  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier  and  she 
writes  in  her  Memoir es  that  in  1657  she  saw  two  portraits 
written  in  Hollande — the  first  she  had  ever  seen.  Had 
she  been  in  Paris  or  even  a  little  more  in  touch  with 
current  literature,  she  would  have  seen  portraits  in 
Volume  VI  of  the  Grand  Cyrus  and  the  credit  for  their 
popularity  goes  to  Mile  de  Scudery.  Portrait  writing 
became  a  society  fad  and  like  most  fads  it  was  worked  to 
death  and  became  as  ridiculous  as  a  worn-out  drawing¬ 
room  song.  The  writing  of  them  was,  however,  excellent 
practice  in  character  delineation,  for  the  physical  picture 
was  always  very  short,  while  the  character  was  developed 
at  some  length.  The  writing  of  scores  of  characters,  so 
that  they  could  be  recognized  by  a  wide  circle  of  readers, 
shows  that  Mile  de  Scudery  had  acquired  more  than  a 
little  skill  in  character  drawing.  They  formed  a  separate 
literary  genre  and  reached  the  highest  point  in  La 
Bruyere’s  Caracteres. 

Recognizing  these  portraits  was  a  source  of  great 
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pleasure  to  the  reader.  Madame  de  la  Fayette  is  most 
enthusiastic  about  the  novels.  When  Le  Grand  Cyrus  was 
finished  she  wrote  to  Menage  .  .  .  "Je  vous  prie,  mandez- 
moi  un  peu  si  Mile  de  Scudery  ne  songe  point  a  faire 
quelque  autre  Cyrus;  pour  moi  je  ne  m’en  saurais  passer 
et  je  perdrais  tout  a  fait  si  elle  cesse  de  travailler.”  She 
is  pleased  when  she  finds  Menage  among  the  portraits, 
but  has  some  difficulty  in  recognizing  other  charac¬ 
ters.  "Je  suis  fort  offensee,”  she  writes  to  Menage,  "que 
vous  ne  m’ayez  point  mande  que  vous  etiez  dans  Clelie. 
Vous  avez  voulu  voir  sans  doute  si  je  vous  reconnaitrais. 
Eh,  bien,  Monsieur,  je  vous  ai  reconnu  au  premier  trait 
et  je  trouve  votre  peinture  fort  ressemblante.  J’ai 
reconnu  aussi  Mr  Du  Plessis,  Mr  de  Maulevrier  et  le 
Port-Royal.  .  .  La  Princesse  Derice  n’est  pas  depeinte 
tout  a  fait  comme  je  voudrais.  Mandez-moi,  je  vous 
prie,  qui  est  Merigene.  Assurement  il  n’y  a  rien  de  plus 
spirituel  que  ce  livre-la.  Pour  moi  je  ne  cesse  de 
l’admirer.  .  . 

But  if  Madame  de  la  Fayette  was  unable  to  guess  all 
the  characters  in  Clelie ,  because  she  had  been  absent  from 
Paris  for  some  time,  the  pecques  provinciales  must  have 
found  even  greater  difficulty.  Evidently  they  had  other 
reasons  for  reading  the  novels  than  the  making  out  of 
"portraits.”  One  of  these  obviously  was  the  "conversa¬ 
tions”  to  be  found  in  Cyrus  and  more  frequently  in  Clelie. 
These  conversations  were  not  merely  dialogues  between 
the  characters  but  discussions  of  a  set  theme  .  .  .  akin 
to  our  modern  debates.  The  casuistry  of  love  occupied 
an  important  place,  of  course,  but  there  were  talks  on 
the  education  of  men  and  women,  on  anger,  jealousy, 
friendship,  the  fear  of  death,  poetry,  epitaphs,  idleness, 
ingratitude,  etc.  etc.,  An  enterprising  American  publica¬ 
tion  nowadays  would  headline  this  "How  to  succeed  in 
society” — with  subhead  "What  to  talk  about  and  how  to 
talk  about  it,”  or  perhaps  it  would  be  issued  in  corres¬ 
pondence  lessons,  "The  Secret  of  Social  Success.”  This 
is  an  aspect  of  the  XVI I th  century  novel  that  is  fre¬ 
quently  neglected  in  criticizing  the  works  and  their 
readers.  The  chief  interest  of  the  novel  of  that  time  was 
not  that  of  the  modern  book  but  was  that  of  the  Ladies’ 
Magazine.  People  who  by  birth  or  geographical  situa- 
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Note,  in  bourgeois  homes,  represented  here  and  on  pages  82 
and  90,  the  completely  enclosed  beds 
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tion  were  excluded  from  polite  society  in  Paris  learned 
from  each  instalment  of  Mile  de  Scudery’s  novels  what 
should  be  talked  about  and  how  one  should  talk  about 
it.  The  novels  were  veritable  courses  of  savoir  vivre. 
“They  are,”  said  Huet,  who  was  a  bishop,  “mute 
instructors  who  follow  those  of  the  Schools  and  who  teach 
in  a  more  instructive  and  persuasive  manner  how  to  talk 
and  how  to  live,  and  who  remove  the  dust  of  the  schools.” 
Mile  de  Scudery  knew  this  and  insisted  on  the  fact  that 
people  in  Paris  did  talk  this  way;  she  collected  the  con¬ 
versations  and  published  them  separately  as  a  guide  to 
social  climbers.  The  readers  knew  this  and  committed 
the  conversations  to  memory.  To  say  that  the  plot  is 
wearisome  and  that  it  is  tiring  to  read  a  XVI I th  century 
novel  at  one  sitting  is  therefore  somewhat  akin  to  stating 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  read  three  or  four  annual  volumes  of 
a  Ladies’  *  Magazine  from  cover  to  cover.  True,  the 
modern  magazine  does  not  profess  to  be  a  unit  while  the 
novel  did,  but  no  one  was  deceived  by  this — except  the 
modern  critics.  Viewing  the  novel  in  this  way  one  can 
see  that  the  precieuses  ridicules  made  their  mistake  by 
not  being  content  to  base  their  conversation  on  the  novel 
and  by  attempting  to  organize  their  lives  along  the 
same  lines. 

Ridiculous  as  these  novels  may  appear  today,  one 
accusation  against  them  must  be  dismissed.  The  pre¬ 
cieuses  did  not  find  in  them,  as  is  frequently  stated,  the 
silly  jargon  they  talk  in  the  play.  There  was  affectation, 
indeed,  that  is  very  evident  to  us  nowadays,  but  there 
is  exactly  similar  affectation  in  Corneille’s  Cid ,  and  even 
in  Moliere’s  other  plays. 

Mascarille  mentions  his  chansons ,  sonnets ,  epigrammes} 
madrigaux ,  enigmes  and  portraits  and  asks  for  leisure  to 
write  an  impromptu.  These  were  written  be- 
Vers  de  tween  meetings  of  the  precieuses  and  read 
Societe.  before  the  assembly.  Sometimes  the  meeting 
was  given  up  to  the  composition  of  one  or  other 
of  these — the  impromptu ,  for  instance,  or  the  guessing  of 
enigmes.  There  was  a  journee  des  madrigaux  at  the  salon 
of  Mile  de  Scudery. 

When  many  guests  were  received,  a  large  drawing  room 
on  the  ground  floor  was  used  (the  “salle  basse”  of  Les 
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Precieuses  Ridicules )  but  for  a  small  num- 
The  Ruelle.  ber  it  was  the  common  practice  to  meet 

in  the  lady’s  own  room.1  “De  la,”  writes 
the  Dutch  traveller  in  1657,  “nous  fusmes  voir  Madame 
l’Advocat  qui  est  la  femme  d’un  maistre  aux  Comptes. 
Nous  la  trouvasmes  sur  son  lict  ou  elle  s’estoit  mise  pour 
recevoir  ses  visites  avec  moins  de  contrainte.  .  .  .  C’est 
une  dame  qui  fournit  bien  a  la  conversation  et  qui  regoit 
le  monde  de  fort  bonne  grace.  .  ..  Elle  a  deux  grandes 
filles,  .  .  .  Et  comme  c’est  dans  l’ordre  qu’a  la  premiere 
visite  on  s’adresse  toujours  a  la  mere,  et  que  d’ordinaire 
Ton  s’attache  rarement  aux  filles,  nous  ne  les  entretinsmes 
point.  .  .  .  Par  bonheur  nous  fusmes  delivres  de  cette 
contrainte  par  une  dame  du  quartier  qui  vint  donner  la 
bienvenue  a  sa  voisine.  Pendant  qu’elles  se  firent  des 
compliments  nous  nous  glissasmes  vers  les  filles,  laissant 
les  femmes  avec  le  Sr  de  Rodet  a  la  ruelle.” 

There  remains  one  question  to  answer.  Were  not  the 
meetings  of  the  Hotel  and  of  the  other  salons  in  Paris 
held  with  a  certain  amount  of  ostentation?  Was  the 
knocker  swathed  in  bandages  so  that  the  conversation 
would  not  be  disturbed  by  late-comers  or  was  it  done  to 
show  the  people  across  the  road  that  Mile  X  was  holding 
her  bureau ?  Did  people  talk  about  these  meetings  because 
they  were  rather  proud  of  attending  them? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is  the  same  as  one  would 
give  to  the  query:  “Does  the  modern  Varsity  girl  preen 
herself  a  little  because  she  is  not  quite  as 
The  Salon  other  girls  are?”  And  the  reason  for  the 

and  the  answer  is  the  same.  Some  account  is  given 

Education  elsewhere  of  the  educational  organization 
of  Women,  of  the  period.  For  many  women  in  the 
seventeenth  century  the  Salon  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  place  of  higher  education  and  it  stood  in 
lieu  of  the  modern  Arts  course.  One  might  even  discuss 
the  question  as  to  whether  such  meetings  were  not  better 
fitted  to  educate  a  woman  who  has  to  shine  in  society  than 
a  modern  school  or  University  would  be.  The  aim  of  the 
seventeenth  century  education  was  to  give  a  woman 
knowledge  while  teaching  her  to  hide  it  and  perhaps  the 
most  absurd  of  all  the  accusations  levelled  against  the 

1  Seepage  70. 
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precieuses  was  that  they  were  blue-stockings.  Cultured 
women  of  the  day — the  precieuses  among  them — mocked 
the  girl  who  aired  her  knowledge. 

To  have  influenced  language,  literature,  the  status  of 
women  and  the  general  moral  tone  of  a  period  is  the  lot  of 

few  social  organizations  founded, 
The  Achievements  as  was  the  Hotel,  merely  for  the 
of  the  Hotel.  recreation  of  a  charming  hostess. 

The  seeming  contradiction  between 
the  frivolity  of  the  Hotel  and  its  achievement  is  the 
explanation  of  its  success.  Had  it  been  more  serious,  more 
deliberate  in  its  work  it  would  have  failed.  Had  it  not 
been  blessed  with  men  and  women  of  more  than  ordinary 
intelligence  it  would  have  been  lost  in  its  own  frivolity. 
As  the  guests  kept  the  sane  balance  between  the  two  in 
their  meetings,  so  should  we  keep  it  in  looking  back  upon 
their  work.  And  the  final  credit  they  will  receive  will  be, 
as  the  years  go  on,  perhaps  less  and  less  on  the  literary 
side  and  more  and  more  on  the  side  of  that  great  move¬ 
ment  which  has  brought  women  from  a  state  of  slavery 
to  one  of  superiority  and  that  may  some  day  need  a 
male  Hotel  de  Rambouillet  to  bring  men  back  again  to 
equality  with  women. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

EDUCATION 

Elementary  education  was  already  widespread  in 
France  in  the  early  Sixteenth  century.  A  Venetian 

ambassador1  writes,  in  1535,  “Tout  le 
Primary  monde,  si  pauvre  qu’il  soit,  apprend  a 

Education —  lire  et  a  ecrire.”  Employers  of  chil- 
XVI th  century,  dren — even  of  domestic  servants — 

undertook  to  send  them  to  school.  In 
the  early  sixteenth  century  the  records  of  the  Diocese  of 
Rouen  show  that  there  were  schools  for  boys  and  girls — 

1  Marino  Giustiniano. 
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in  separate  buildings  at  stated  distances.  Teachers  of 
both  sexes  had  to  qualify  for  their  work  by  examination. 
Poor  children  paid  no  fees.  The  Bishop  of  Evreux  cer¬ 
tifies  that  not  a  parish  in  his  diocese  is  without  its  school. 
The  quarrels  of  the  Reformation  and  the  Religious  Wars 
ruined  primary  instruction  in  the  villages  and  weakened 
it  considerably  in  the  towns.  Great  efforts  were  made  by 
the^  church  and  the  municipalities  to  re-establish  the 
schools  but  the  revival  was  slow  during  the  first  few  years 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Daughters  of  rich  parents 
were  educated  in  convents  and  in  boarding- 
Secondary  schools,  the  curriculum  of  which  included 
Education,  classics  and  modern  languages.  The  homes 

of  cultured  parents  were  also,  in  many 
cases,  excellent  schools  for  the  children  who  acquired 
there  under  ideal  conditions  as  good  an  education  as  the 
times  could  offer. 

In  the  education  of  men  the  early  seventeenth  century 
is  marked  by  efforts  to  restore  the  prestige  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Paris  and  the  reforms  had 
The  Seventeenth  chiefly  to  do  with  what  we  should 
Century —  call  nowadays  secondary  education 

The  Jesuits.  in  Arts.  The  rivalry  of  the  Jesuits 

prevented  the  University  from  re¬ 
gaining  its  dominating  position  in  the  world  of  culture. 
Recalled  to  Paris  at  the  dawn  of  the  century  they  re¬ 
opened  their  old  schools  and  by  1625  had  collected  over 
thirteen  thousand  pupils  in  the  province  of  Paris  alone. 
Their  methods  of  education  (as  distinct  from  mere 
instruction)  attracted  nobles  and  rich  bourgeois  because 
they  made  school  attractive,  were  less  harsh  in  their  dis¬ 
cipline  and  looked  after  the  health,  comfort,  and  manners 
of  their  pupils.  On  the  other  hand  they  attached  too 
much  importance  to  latin,  completely  neglected  the  use 
of  the  mother  tongue  and  devoted  too  much  attention  to 
style  and  language  in  their  classical  training.  The 
Oratory  schools  founded  about  the  same  time  gave  more 

attention  to  French,  History  and 
The  Little  Schools  Mathematics.  The  Little  Schools 
of  Port  Royal.  of  Port  Royal  stressed  still  more 

French  language  and  literature 
though  they  did  not  under-estimate  the  value  of  Latin. 
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Claude  Lancelot  also  raised  Greek  to  a  very  high  level  and 
it  is  to  him  that  Racine  owed  his  excellent  knowledge  of 
Greek  literature.  While  the  number  of  scholars  actually 
taught  by  the  Port  Royalists  during  the  fourteen  years 
their  work  was  tolerated  was  very  small,  their  influence 
was  wide  and  durable. 

There  were  a  score  of  Universities  at  work  but  the 
level  of  their  achievement  was  lower  during  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  than  in  former  days.  While  parish  and 
private  schools  multiplied  during  the  period  there  was  for 
primary  education  no  organization  so  strong  as  the 
Jesuits  whose  field  was,  of  course,  secondary  instruction. 
Such  a  body  was  formed  in  1684  when  La  Salle  founded 
the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools.  This  congregation 
still  exists  and,  after  developing  rapidly  during  the 
founder’s  lifetime  from  a  local  to  a  national  institution, 
it  is  today  world-wide. 

Young  nobles  frequently  received  their  training — it 
can  scarcely  be  called  education — in  Academies  where 

exercises  in  arms  and  horsemanship 
The  Academies,  came  first  and  history,  language  and 

mathematics  were  taught  in  their 
relationship  to  the  art  of  making  war.  When  they  left 
such  institutions  their  knowledge  was  generally  much 
inferior  to  that  gained  by  rich  bourgeois  who  had  been 
under  the  care  of  the  Jesuits. 

Men,  however,  were  satisfied  with  a  training  for 
war,  an  education  entirely  classical  or  one  based  upon 
classical  studies.  There  was  no  problem  of  men’s  educa¬ 
tion. 

The  teachers  and  thinkers  of  the  day  were  more 
divided  upon  the  question  of  education  for  women. 

Madame  de  Maintenon’s  scheme — worked 
Women’s  out  under  her  guidance  at  Saint-Cyr — was 
Education,  quite  different  from  the  plan  of  Fenelon  in 

his  Education  des  Filles.  The  latter  saw 
women  playing  a  part  in  a  highly  organized  society.  The 
former,  in  spite  of  her  position  at  court,  was  a  typical 
bourgeoise  and  she  saw  women  playing  their  part  in  the 
home. 

The  opposing  camps  were  not,  however,  education  for 
society  versus  education  for  the  home  but  rather  education 
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versus  ignorance.  Moliere  was  not  in 
The  Opposing  the  camp  of  those  who  favoured  keeping 
Factions.  women  in  ignorance.  His  criticism, 

both  in  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules  and  in 
Les  Femmes  Savantes,  was  of  women  who  were  not  educated. 
If  the  Precieuses  had  received  a  sound  education  “avec 
des  clartes  de  tout,”  they  would  not  have  been  so  silly. 
Fenelon  himself  was  in  favour  of  instruction  as  a  means  of 
preventing  girls  from  being  precieuses.  He  is  very  clear 
on  this  point.  “Au  contraire,”  he  writes,  “les  filles  mal 
instruites  et  inappliquees  ont  une  imagination  toujours 
errante.  Faute  d’aliment  solide,  leur  curiosite  se  tourne 
en  ardeur  vers  les  objets  vains  et  dangereux.  Celles  qui 
ont  de  l’esprit  s’erigent  souvent  en  precieuses,  et  lisent 
tous  les  livres  qui  peuvent  nourrir  leur  vanite;  elles  se 
passionnent  pour  des  romans,  pour  des  comedies,  pour  des 
recits  d’aventures  chimeriques,  ou  l’amour  profane  est 
mele.  Elies  se  rendent  l’esprit  visionnaire,  en  s’accoutu- 
mant  au  langage  magnifique  des  heros  de  romans;  elles 
se  gatent  meme  par  la  pour  le  monde,  car  tout  ces  beaux 
sentiments  en  l’air  .  .  .  n’ont  aucun  rapport  avec  les  vrais 
motifs  qui  font  agir  dans  le  monde  .  .  -”1 

Is  not  that  exactly  the  criticism  that  Moliere  levels  at 
the  Precieuses? 

In  Les  Femmes  Savantes  he  was  obviously  studying  a 
well-defined  social  milieu,  a  type  of  woman  developed 
from  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules ,  now  pretending 
Moliere’ s  to  be  learned,  whereas  formerly  she  read 
Opinion,  novels.  He  had  no  intention  of  expressing 
his  opinion  on  the  education  of  women  in 
general  and  if  this  ever  entered  his  mind  he  certainly  did 
not  choose  Chrysale  as  his  spokesman.  Clitandre,  Ariste 
and  Henriette  are  the  normal  human  beings  of  the  play 
and  it  is  Clitandre  who  says: — 

Je  consens  qu’une  femme  ait  des  clartes  de  tout; 

Mats  je  ne  lui  veux  point  la  passion  choquante 
De  se  rendre  savante,  afin  d’etre  savante; 

Et  j’aime  que  souvent  aux  questions  qu’ on  fait 
Elle  sache  ignorer  les  choses  qu’elle  sait; 

De  son  etude ,  enfin,  je  veux  qu’elle  se  cache, 

Et  qu’elle  ait  du  savoir  sans  vouloir  qu’on  le  sache, 

Sans  citer  les  auteurs,  sans  dire  de  grands  mots 
Et  clouer  de  l’ esprit  d  ses  moindres  propose 

1  De  V education  des  filles.  Page  5.  2  Act  I,  Sc.  3. 
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Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  phrase  afin 
d'etre  savante.  The  criticism  here  is  exactly  the  same  as 
that  directed  against  the  pedants  Trissotin  and  Vadius. 
Moliere  is  opposed  to  useless  knowledge,  to  learning 
acquired  for  display,  to  pedantry  in  short.  Not  that  he 
would  deny  to  women  something  allowed  to  men.  He 
denies  it  to  both.  The  intention  is  not  to  limit  her 
accomplishments  but  to  increase  them;  for  Moliere  shares 
with  most  of  his  enlightened  contemporaries — men  and 
women  alike — the  conviction  that  a  woman  who  parades 
her  knowledge  will  be  a  failure  in  social  life  and  will  not 
take  her  proper  place  in  society.  Fenelon  writes,  “Ce  qui 
reste  a  faire,  c’est  de  desabuser  les  filles  du  bel  esprit. 

Si  on  n’y  prend  garde  quand  elles  ont  quelque 
Fenelon.  vivacite,  elles  s’intriguent,  elles  veulent  parler 
de  tout,  elles  decident  sur  les  ouvrages  les 
moins  proportionnes  a  leur  capacite.  .  .  .  Une  fille  ne  doit 
parler  que  pour  de  vrais  besoins,  avec  un  air  de  doute  et 
de  deference;  elle  ne  doit  pas  meme  parler  des  choses  qui 
sont  au-dessus  de  la  portee  commune  des  filles,  quoi  qu’elle 
en  soit  instruite.”2 

Mesdames  de  Sevigne  and  de  La  Fayette  were  of  the 
same  opinion  and  never  failed  to  laugh  at  a  woman  who 

aired  her  knowledge.  And  these  are 
The  Conservative  the  “radicals”  in  education.  What 
View.  of  the  “conservatives?”  In  1657 

Jacqueline  Pascal  drew  up  a  Traite 
de  V education  des  jeunes  filles.  We  might  expect  from  a 
woman  a  real  understanding  of  the  needs  of  her  sex.  This 
is  what  she  says,  “Aussitot  que  les  jeunes  filles  sont  levees, 
elles  adorent  Dieu  et  baisent  la  terre.  .  .  .  Les  grandes  se 
peignent  Tune  l’autre  et  elles  doivent  faire  cette  action 
dans  un  parfait  silence,  etant  bien  raisonnables  que  leurs 
premieres  paroles  soient  de  prieres  et  d’ action  de  graces, 
Elles  doivent  continuer  leur  journee  dans  le  silence  et  les 
humbles  travaux.”  Their  reading  is  of  religious  books 
only.  Never  does  Jacqueline  Pascal  admit  that  a  woman 
needs  training  for  anything  but  the  convent  or  complete 
submission — in  complete  ignorance — to  the  husband,  who 
chooses  her  to  be  what  Mile  de  Scudery  calls  his  chief 


1  Op.  cit,  pp.  64-65. 
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slave.  Moliere  would  appear  to  be  a  radical  in  comparison 
with  her. 

More  advanced,  in  fact  quite  revolutionary,  was  Mile 
de  Scudery.  She  must  have  seemed  a  dangerous  feminist 
when  she  wrote: — 

“La  beaute  est  notre  partage;  on  en  conclut  que  nous 
sommes  dispensess  de  la  peine  d’apprendre  les  sciences  et 

les  arts,  que  1’ ignorance  en  nous 
Mile  de  Scudery’s  n’est  point  un  defaut  et  qu’il  ne 
Opinions.  faut  qu’un  peu  d’agrement,  un 

mediocre  esprit  et  beaucoup  de 
modestie  pour  faire  une  honnete  femme.  Cependant  je 
suis  persuadee  que  les  femmes  sont  capables  de  toutes  les 
grandes  vertus  et  qu’elles  ont  meme  plus  d’esprit  que  la 
plupart  des  hommes.  En  effet,  si  Ton  observe  soigneuse- 
ment  les  hommes  et  les  femmes  aux  endroits  oh  leur 
education  est  presque  egale,  comme  a  la  campagne,  vous 
trouverez  qu’il  parait  beaucoup  plus  d’esprit  aux  femmes 
qu’aux  hommes  et  qu’il  faut  de  necessite  conclure  que 
la  nature  ne  nous  a  pas  plus  mal  partagees  que  d’autres.” 
Thus  speaks  a  character  in  Clelie.  Is  it  not  natural 
that  the  novel  should  be  highly  popular  with  the  ladies  of 
the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet?  Let  us  not  imagine,  however, 
that  Mile  de  Scudery  would  not  have  applauded  the 
speech  we  have  quoted  from  Les  Femmes  Savantes.  She 
was  as  opposed  to  useless  knowledge,  as  convinced  that 
education  should  be  in  close  touch  with  life,  as  ever 
Moliere  was. 

“j’ai  connu,”  she  writes  in  this  same  novel,  “un 
homme  qui  savait  aussi  bien  qu’on  le  peut  savoir  la  situa¬ 
tion  et  le  cours  des  astres,  qui  connaissait  les  simples 
admirablement,  qui  avait  remarque  que  le  sel  d’Agrigente 
durcit  a  l’eau  et  fond  au  soleil,  qu’il  y  a  dans  certains  pays 
des  fourmis  qui  sont  comme  des  elephants,  qui  parlait  tres 
bien  de  l’arc-en-ciel,  qui  savait  jusqu’aux  particularites 
de  l’amour  des  crocodiles  et  qui  pourtant  etait  un  sot 
homme !  II  ne  savait  pas  que  sa  femme  etait  une  coquette, 
etait  tr£s  ignorant  en  la  morale  et  en  l’art  de  vivre  k 
propos  dans  le  monde  qui  est  mille  fois  plus  necessaire  k 
savoir  que  l’amour  des  crocodiles.”  Surely  this  is  the 
attitude  of  Chrysale.  Mile,  de  Scudery  requires  in  a  man 
a  knowledge  of  home  affairs,  a  proper  attitude  in  society 
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and  declares  that  his  education  must  not  preclude  these 
things.  Does  Chrysale,  even  in  his  anger — when  he  must 
over-state  his  case — ask  much  more  than  this? 

The  camp  of  the  advanced  thinkers  on  education — 
and  it  will  readily  be  admitted  now  that  Moliere  was  in 
that  camp — was  divided  into  two  parties,  as  we  have  said, 
the  one  asking  education  to  prepare  a  woman  for  society, 
the  other  aiming  at  preparation  for  the  home. 

Mile  de  Scudery  protests  against  the  superficial  train¬ 
ing  sometimes  given  for  the  former  but  her  plea  for  educa¬ 
tion  is  evidently  to  permit  a  woman  to  pldy  a  part  in 
society.  “Ce  qu’il  y  a  de  rare,”  she  writes,  “est  qu’une 
femme  qui  ne  peut  danser  avec  bienseance  que  cinq  ou 
six  ans  de  sa  vie  en  emploie  dix  ou  douze  a  apprendre 
continuellement  ce  qu’elle  ne  doit  faire  que  cinq  ou  six; 
et  a  cette  meme  personne  qui  est  obligee  d’avoir  du 
jugement  jusqu’a  la  mort  et  de  parler  jusqu’a  son  dernier 
soupir,  on  ne  lui  apprend  rien  du  tout  qui  puisse  ni  la 
faire  parler  plus  agreablement,  ni  la  faire  agir  avec  plus 
de  conduite.  Vu  la  maniere  dont  il  y  a  des  dames  qui 
passent  leur  vie,  on  dirait  qu’on  leur  a  defendu  d’avoir  de 
la  raison  et  du  bon  sens  et  qu’elles  ne  sont  au  monde  que 
pour  dormir,  pour  etre  grasses  et  pour  ne  dire  que  des 
sottises.”  She  makes  her  attitude  quite  clear,  however, 
in  the  following  passage.  “II  ne  faut  pourtant  pas  qu’on 
s’imagine  .  .  .  que  je  veuille  qu’une  femme  ne  soit  point 
propre1  et  qu’elle  ne  sache  ni  danser  ni  chanter.  Car,  au 
contraire,  je  veux  qu’elle  sache  toutes  les  choses  diver- 
tissantes;  mais  k  dire  la  verite,  je  voudrais  qu’on  eut 
autant  de  soin  d’orner  son  esprit  que  son  corps,  et  qu'  entre 
V ignorante  ou  la  savante  on  prit  un  chemin  entre  ces  deux 
extremites  qui  empechat  d'etre  incommode  par  une  suffisance 
impertinente  ou  par  une  stupidite  ennuyeuse .” 

And  if  Moliere,  because  he  has  the  practical  common- 
sense  of  a  bourgeois,  inclines  to  an  education  for  women 
that  will  fit  them  for  home-life  as  well  as  for  life  in  the 
salon  does  it  follow  that  he  is  limiting  their  knowledge? 
Even  nowadays  we  have  women  suggesting  the  introduc¬ 
tion  into  our  curriculum  of  courses  of  Household  Science. 
While  the  title  is  inspiring,  the  actual  scope  for  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  such  knowledge  is  less  nowadays  than  it  was  in  the 

1  i.e.  careful  of  her  personal  appearance. 
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XVIIth  century.  Much  of  the  criticism  of  Moliere’s 
attitude  comes  from  people  who  have  a  very  erroneous 
notion  of  household  tasks  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  home  of  the  noble  or  rich  bourgeois  was  a  very  com¬ 
plicated  affair,  requiring  much  technical  knowledge  and 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  lady  who  directed  it.  The  modern 
girl  who,  after  a  slight  secondary  education,  takes  up 
work  in  business  or  commerce,  feels  much  superior  to  the 
poor  “uneducated”  girl  who  directed  a  household  in  the 
days  of  Louis  XIV.  In  actual  scope  her  intellectual  task 
compared  with  that  of  her  ancestors  is  like  that  of  the 
office  boy  compared  with  the  general  manager  of  the 
company.  Much  of  the  work  now  done  by  the  business 
firm  was  then  performed  in  the  home  under  the  skilled 
direction  of  the  lady  of  the  house.  Spinning,  weaving, 
baking,  brewing,  preserving  fruits,  vegetables  and  meats, 
the  direction  of  a  small  farm,  the  gathering  of  fruits, 
herbs  and  simples,  the  preparation  of  medicines,  book¬ 
keeping,  the  organization  of  entertainment,  the  care  of  the 
servants’  health,  the  education  of  children — her  own,  and 
the  children  of  the  parish — the  distribution  of  charity, 
the  moral  welfare  of  the  peasants,  the  upkeep  of  the 
church,  the  collecting  and  disseminating  of  news  by 
letter — one  has  only  to  read  the  diaries  of  a  woman  of 
the  day,  particularly  of  a  woman  in  the  country,  to 
understand  how  varied  must  be  her  attainments.  She 
was  a  skilled  worker  with  much  technical  knowledge,  a 
journalist,  teacher,  financier,  psychologist,  and  through 
all  a  tactful  affectionate  woman.  To  follow  in  her  cor¬ 
respondence  Mme  de  La  Fayette  studying  her  husband’s 
law  suits,  interviewing  lawyers  and  judges,  manoeuvring 
to  outwit  her  adversary,  transferring  the  case  from  court 
to  court,  paying  visits  to  ministers  to  help  her  son  in  his 
military  career,  raising  recruits,  equipping  their  leader, 
getting  him  out  of  scrapes,  obtaining  benefices  for  the 
other  son,  recommending  people  who  may  be  useful  to 
her,  acting  as  lady-in-waiting,  keeping  a  diary,  writing 
letters,  writing  novels,  acting  as  representative  in  Paris 
for  Madame  Royale  of  Savoy,  ordering  clothes  for  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  scolding  Mme  Royale’s  secretary  by 
letter  because  his  tongue  wags  too  freely,  keeping  Menage 
in  his  place,  reading  novels,  travelling,  caring  for  her 
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health,  looking  up  records  for  the  history  of  the  family — 
when  one  has  seen  this  in  the  life  of  a  woman  who  was 
never  in  good  health  and  who,  most  of  the  time,  was 
seriously  ill,  one  wonders  whether  the  modern  girl  has 
really  broadened  her  outlook  by  increasing  the  number  of 
subjects  she  studies. 

Be  this  as  it  may  it  is  surprising  that  anyone  who 
has  carefully  read  the  plays  of  Moliere  can  suppose  for 

one  moment  that  he  was  in  favour  of 
Conclusion,  reducing  women  to  a  state  of  domestic 

slavery  and  that  he  was  an  opponent  of 
the  education  of  women. 

We  have  seen  that  he  takes  their  part  against  un¬ 
reasonable  parental  control;  he  checks  any  attempt  to 
dispossess  them  or  their  children;  he  ridicules  a  man  who 
tries  to  bring  up  a  girl  in  total  ignorance;  he  defends  the 
rights  of  a  wife  as  regards  her  husband  (Le  Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme) .  Surely  his  treatment  of  the  men  who  try 
to  ignore  the  rights  of  women — Sganarelle1,  Arnolphe2,  or 
even  Chrysale3  is  sufficiently  severe  to  prove  that  he  has 
no  sympathy  with  them.  He  holds,  as  does  Mile  de 
Scudery,  that  women  have  no  more  right  than  men  to 
go  to  extremes.  He  mocks,  as  she  does,  pedantry  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  frivolous  conversations  on  ribbons  and 
laces,  on  the  other.  He  does  not  admit  that  woman  should 
rule  the  household  and  make  a  puppet  of  her  husband — 
nor  could  one  expect  him  to  do  so,  for  this  would  be  to  sin 
the  very  way  he  is  least  likely  to  err — by  going  to 
extremes. 

Carefully  read,  the  plays  of  Moliere  show  him  to  have 
been  a  champion  of  women’s  rights,  an  advanced  thinker 
on  the  subject  of  women’s  education,  with  the  practical 
common  sense  that  always  characterized  his  attitude 
towards  the  questions  of  the  day.  But  in  this  connection, 
more  perhaps  than  in  any  other,  the  reader  who  wishes  to 
arrive  at  a  just  conclusion,  must  bear  in  mind  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  life  and  the  prevailing  opinions,  not  of  our  day, 
but  of  his. 


1  L'Ecole  des  Maris. 

2  L'Ecole  des  Femmes. 

3  Les  Femmes  Savantes. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

MOLIERE  AND  RELIGION. 

“The  condition  of  actors  was  dishonourable  among 
the  Romans,”  says  La  Bruyere,  “and  honourable  among 

the  Greeks;  and  what  is  it  among  us?  We 
La  Bruyere  think  of  them  as  the  Romans  did  and  act 
on  Actors.  towards  them  like  the  Greeks.”1  Actors 

were  regarded  as  dishonourable  because 
the  Church  excommunicated  them.  People  were  on  good 
terms  with  them,  honoured  them  in  fact,  because  the 
attitude  of  the  Church  was  considered  by  many  to  be  no 
longer  justified.  La  Bruyere  notes  the  resulting  incon¬ 
gruity — “What  could  be  more  absurd  than  to  imagine  a 
crowd  of  Christians  of  both  sexes,  assembling  on  certain 
days  in  a  hall  to  applaud  a  company  of  excommunicates 
who  are  such  because  of  the  pleasure  they  are  giving, 
which  pleasure  has  been  paid  for  in  advance?  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  theatres  should  be  closed  or  that  we  should 
express  ourself  less  harshly  concerning  the  actor’s  pro¬ 
fession.”2 

On  this  question,  more  indeed  than  on  any  others  we 
have  treated  in  this  sketch  of  XVI  Ith  century  life,  it  is 

essential  to  know  the  general  attitude 
The  Quarrel  of  Church  and  Stage.  The  con- 
between  Church  troversy  was  not  merely  French  but 
and  Stage.  European  in  extent.  The  Church 

attacked  more  bitterly  in  Italy  and 
Spain  in  the  early  seventeenth  century  because  the  stage 
was  more  popular  there  than  in  France.  As  the  interest 
of  the  public  increased  in  Paris  the  attacks  began  there 
also  and  the  quarrel,  begun  perhaps  by  Georges  de 
Scudery’s  Apologie  du  Theatre ,  1639, 3  continued  through 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

1  Les  Car acl^res,  Ch.  XII,  Des  Jugements.  No.  15. 

*Ch.  XIV.  No.  21. 

*As  regards  the  XVIIth  Century,  of  course.  The  quarrel  was  older  than 
Scud6ry. 
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The  champions  of  the  theatre  encountered  two  ob¬ 
stacles:  the  common  belief,  carefully  built  up  by  writing 
and  preaching,  that  it  was  sinful  for  a  Christian  to  go  to 
the  theatre;  and  the  way  Church  and  State  looked  upon 
the  actor  as  little  better  than  a  condemned  criminal. 
Evidently  the  latter  would  change  as  the  actors  dis¬ 
sociated  themselves  from  vagabonds  and  charlatans  and 
lived  a  more  regular  life.  This  change  in  their  way  of 
living  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  different  attitude  of 
the  enlightened  public,  as  the  century  progresses — but  the 
Church  made  no  concessions  on  this  account. 

The  success  of  Corneille’s  plays,  the  interest  in  the 
stage  of  two  Cardinals — Richelieu  and  Mazarin,  of  Queen 
Anne  of  Austria — a  woman  of  great  piety,  of  the  King 
himself,  gradually  broke  down  the  belief  in  the  wickedness 
of  the  stage  and  won  over,  not  merely  the  court,  but 
•bishops,  doctors  of  theology,  and  most  broad-minded 
churchmen.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the 
quarrel  was  not  Catholicism  versus  the  Stage,  but  Chris¬ 
tianity  versus  the  Stage,  for  it  waged  in  England,  and  in 
France  the  Protestants  were  as  bitter  as  the  Catholics, 
if  not  more  so.1 

Under  Louis  XIV  public  opinion  gradually  became 
contrary  to  that  of  the  Church.  Individual  churchmen 

ignored  the  ban  under  which  actors 
Public  Opinion  had  been  put.  Parish  priests  ac- 
and  the  Quarrel,  cepted  aid  from  actors,  allowed  them 

to  be  members  of  their  congregation, 
were  on  excellent  terms  with  them  in  society — yet  they 
could  not  administer  to  them  any  of  the  rites  of  the  church. 
Moliere  appears  to  have  observed  the  tenets  of  his  faith 
and  to  have  had  good  friends  among  the  clergy.  The 
King’s  favour  removed  any  social  stigma  pertaining  to 
his  calling  as  an  actor:  the  general  increase  in  tolerance 
made  the  religious  disability  more  bearable  and  then, 
suddenly,  Moliere  seems  to  launch  an  attack  against  the 
Church  by  producing  three  acts  of  Tartuffe.  There  are 
good  reasons  for  believing  that  this  version  was  much 
more  bitter  than  the  play  as  we  know  it  today  and  that  the 

1  There  is  an  excellent  resume  of  the  quarrel  in  the  first  part  of  an  article  by 
L.  Bourquien,  Revue  d'hist.  litt.  de  la  France ,  Jan.-Mars,  1919,  p.  43,  supplemented 
by  Professor  G.  Reynier  in  the  same  review  Oct.-Dec.,  1925,  p.  576. 
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original  Tartuffe  was  not  a  hypocritical  layman  but  a 
priest.1 

It  would  be  unwise  to  conclude,  however,  as  some 
critics  do,  that  Moliere  was  leading  an  attack  on  religion. 

The  organization  that  had  roused  his 
The  Compagnie  anger  and  that  was  the  object  of  his 
du  Saint-  attack  was  not  supported  by  many 

Sacrement.  pious  Catholics  and,  as  Moliere 

seemed  to  foresee,  used  its  power  so 
unwisely  that  it  was  finally  suppressed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  was  not  religion,  not  the  Church,  but  an  un¬ 
official  secret  society  known  as  the  Compagnie  da  Saint- 
Sacrement  de  V Autel. 

This  body  had  grown  from  modest  beginnings  and 
owed  its  inception  to  a  fanatical  noble,  the  Duke  de 
Ventadour.  He  spoke  of  his  plans  to  strengthen  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Church,  first  to  a  monk,  then  to  a  priest  and 
soon  a  little  group  was  formed.  It  included  some  nobles 
and  a  few  bishops  carefully  chosen.  The  Compagnie 
decided  never  to  act  as  an  organization  but  always  to 
use  the  influence  of  its  individual  members.  There  were 
no  printed  statutes;  provincial  branches  were  forbidden 
to  correspond  with  each  other;  great  care  was  taken  in 
recruiting.  Not  even  the  bishop  of  the  diocese — if  he  was 
not  a  member  of  the  society — was  allowed  to  know  any¬ 
thing  about  its  work  or  membership.  One  of  its  activities 
was  the  collecting  of  funds  for  charity  and  much  good 
work  was  done  in  this  way,  but  an  organization  as  secret, 
as  free  from  control  as  this,  held  possibilities  of  evil  as 
well  as  good.  The  members  collected  information,  spied 
on  their  neighbours,  made  themselves  censors  of  morals, 
and  reported  their  observations  to  the  Compagnie.  Their 
police  system  developed  so  rapidly  that  church  dignitaries, 
judges,  office-holders  under  the  government,  almost  every 
person  holding  a  post  of  any  importance  found  that  he 
had  continually  at  his  elbow  someone  checking  him  or 
directing  his  activities  as  the  Compagnie  desired.  They 
went  too  far  at  Bordeaux  and  at  Caen,  with  the  result  that 
there  was  a  public  outcry  against  them. 

Moliere  was  not  likely  to  be  ignorant  of  all  this  for  he 


1  Charlier,  Gustave,  Le  premier  “Tartuffe.''  Paris,  1923. 
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had  suffered  from  their  opposition  to  the  stage  since  the 

days  of  his  struggles  at  the  Illustre  Theatre. 
The  Prince  The  parish  priest,  Abbe  Olier,  member  of 
de  Conti.  the  Compagnie  and  open  enemy  of  actors, 

contributed  to  the  downfall  of  the  Illustre 
Theatre  by  his  persecution.  When  Moliere  left  Paris  he 
did  not  excape  from  his  adversaries.  In  the  south  of 
France  the  branches  of  the  Compagnie  were  numerous 
and  his  wanderings  coincided  with  the  period  of  their 
greatest  activity.  As  they  attacked  actors,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  such  as  played  farces,  on  every  occasion,  Moliere 
is  not  likely  to  have  escaped  their  zeal.  We  have  evidence 
of  one  experience  of  his  that  must  have  long  remained  in 
his  memory.  In  1653  he  was  well  received  at  Pezenas  by  a 
powerful  noble,  the  Prince  de  Conti,  who  allowed  the 
troupe  to  bear  his  name  and  who  helped  them  financially. 
Moreover  Moliere  was  frequently  called  in  by  the  Prince 
to  read  plays  and  to  discuss  them  with  him.  Conti  was 
deeply  in  debt,  declared  himself  to  be  an  atheist,  and  was 
living  openly  a  life  of  debauchery.  Suddenly,  in  1656,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-six  he  was  converted  and  passed  from 
extreme  debauchery  to  equally  extreme  austerity.  He 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  Moliere  and  his  troupe, 
became  an  active  member  of  the  Compagnie  and  terrorized 
his  province  by  his  persecution  of  all  those  who  appeared 
to  him  to  be  sinful. 

Moliere  not  only  lost  a  large  part  of  his  means  of 
subsistence  but  also  saw  a  friend  suddenly  transformed 
into  an  enemy.  In  Rouen,  on  his  way  towards  Paris,  he 
again  encountered  the  Compagnie  and  heard  of  the 
religious  quarrels  that  had  been  fomented  in  that  city.  In 
1660  Conti  became  a  member  of  the  Compagnie  of  Paris. 

Moliere  saw  the  danger  and  must  have  regarded  Conti 
as  a  hypocrite  but  he  was  too  experienced  to  attack 
without  due  preparation.  He  had  in  mind  the  Compagnie 
and  its  interference  in  private  affairs  when  he  wrote 
L'Ecole  des  Maris.  L’Ecole  des  Femmes  gave  rise  to  a  bitter 
quarrel  in  which  most  of  the  attacking  party  were  directly 
influenced — if  not  actually  paid — by  the  Compagnie. 
Then  followed  the  first  attempt  to  launch  Tartuffe  and  the 
long  struggle  to  suppress  it.  We  have  already  related1  the 

1  See  Chapter  I. 
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production  and  abandoning  of  Dom  Juan.  Not  only  did 
Moliere  withdraw  it  from  the  stage,  he  did  not  have  it 
printed,  and  from  1665  to  1841  it  was  never  played.  It 
was  obviously  a  personal  attack  on  the  Prince  de  Conti 
and  so  could  be  abandoned;  but  Tartuffe  was  a  bid  for 
freedom,  an  attempt  to  portray  before  the  theatre-goers 
of  Paris  the  danger  of  the  religious  fanatic  who  was  at 
heart  a  scoundrel. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  death  of  both  Anne  of 
Austria  and  the  Prince  of  Conti  that  Louis  XIV  gave 
permission  to  present  the  play  to  the  public.  Dissolved 
in  1666  the  Compagnie  had  continued  to  exercise,  in  secret, 
a  considerable  influence.  After  the  success  of  Tartuffe  it 
ceased  to  exist.  The  King,  reconciled  with  Rome,  religious 
quarrels  calmed,  the  brilliant  period  of  court  life  began  and 
the  fanatics  did  not  raise  their  voices  to  protest.  Many 
of  their  former  literary  hirelings  were  most  loud  in  their 
praises  of  Moliere  and  of  his  theatre. 

The  fight  was  won  and  the  King  had  undoubtedly 
allied  himself  with  Moliere  to  bring  about  the  downfall  of 
the  Compagnie.  Why?  Because  they  were  both  irreli¬ 
gious?  No!  Because  Louis  XIV  and  his  advisers  saw  the 
development  of  this  secret  society  as  a  danger,  a  political 
danger.  Moliere  merely  helped  in  a  political  struggle. 
He  had  no  quarrel  with  religion  or  with  the  church. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

NOBLES— BOURGEOIS— PEASANTS. 

Moliere  took  advantage  of  the  situation  in  Dom  Juan 
to  make  clear  his  opinion  that  rank  imposes  obligations 

and  that  a  great  name  without  a 
Moliere’s  corresponding  nobility  of  conduct  is 

opinion  of  Rank  but  a  vain  thing.  Don  Juan’s  father, 
and  its  after  reproaching  him  with  his  un- 

Obligations.  seemly  conduct, '.continues,  “Ne  rou- 

gissez-vous  point  de  meriter  si  peu 
votre  naissance?  Etes-vous  en  droit,  dites-moi,  d’en  tirer 
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quelque  vanite?  Et  qu’avez-vous  fait  dans  le  monde  pour 
etre  gentilhomme?  Croyez-vous  qu’il  suffise  d’en  porter 
le  nom  et  les  armes,  et  que  ce  soit  une  gloire  d’etre  sorti 
d’un  sang  noble  lorsque  nous  vivons  en  infames?  Non, 
non,  la  naissance  n’est  rien  ou  la  vertu  n’est  pas.  Aussi 
nous  n’avons  part  a  la  gloire  de  nos  ancetres  qu’autant  que 
nous  nous  efforgons  de  leur  ressembler;  et  cet  eclat  de 
leurs  actions  qu’ils  repandent  sur  nous,  nous  impose  un 
engagement  de  faire  le  meme  honneur,  de  suivre  les  pas 
qu’ils  nous  tracent  et  de  ne  point  degenerer  de  leurs 
vertus,  si  nous  voulons  etre  estimes  leurs  veritables 
descendants.  Ainsi  vous  descendez  en  vain  des  ai'eux 
dont  vous  etes  ne:  ils  vous  desavouent  .  .  .  Apprenez  enfin 
qu’un  gentilhomme  qui  vit  mal  est  un  monstre  dans  la 
nature,  que  la  vertu  est  le  premier  titre  de  noblesse,  que 
je  regarde  bien  moins  au  nom  qu’on  signe  qu’aux  actions 
qu’on  fait,  et  que  je  ferois  plus  d’etat  du  fils  d’un  croche- 
teur  qui  seroit  honnete  homme,  que  du  fils  d’un  monarque 
qui  vivroit  comme  vous.”1 

There  is  nothing  new  or  subversive  in  the  last  sentence. 
The  Roman  de  la  Rose  said  exactly  the  same  thing. 

...  II  est  plus  grans  hontes 

D’un  fils  de  roi  s’il  etoit  nices  ( paresseux ) 

Et  plein  d’ outrages  et  de  vices, 

Que  s’il  iert  ( etait )  fils  d’un  charretier 
D’un  porchier  ou  d’un  qavetier ,2 

And  La  Bruyere  considered  rank  alone  to  be  insufficient. 

“Tu  es  grand,”  he  writes,  “ tu  es  puissant,  ce  n’est  pas  assez: 

fais  que  je  t’ estime  .  .  .”z 

It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  the  actor-author  whose 
living  depends  upon  pleasing  his  royal  master  and  the 

Court  will  lead  any  attack  on  the 
Moliere  has  nobles  as  a  class.  They  rendered  real 

no  quarrel  with  service  to  the  state,  the  nobles  d'epee 
the  Nobles.  by  fighting  for  the  country,  the  nobles 

de  robe ,  or  lawyer-nobles,  by  acting  as 
judges.  “La  noblesse,”  says  La  Bruyere,  “expose  sa  vie 

1  Dom  Juan,  Act  IV,  Sc.  4. 

2  Lines  19086-19090  quoted  in  note,  Moliere  CEuvres  G.E.F.,  Vol.  V.,  p.  177, 

3  Les  Caractbes ,  Chapter  IX,  Des  Grands. 
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pour  le  salut  de  l’Etat  et  pour  la  gloire  du  souverain: 
le  magistrat  decharge  le  prince  d’une  partie  du  soin  de 
juger  les  peuples:  voila  de  part  et  d’autre  des  fonctions 
bien  sublimes  et  d’une  merveilleuse  utilite:  les  hommes, 
ne  sont  guere  capables  de  plus  grandes  choses  et  je  ne 
sais  d’ou  la  robe  et  l’epee  ont  puise  de  quoi  se  mepriser 
reciproquement.”1 

Moliere  had  no  quarrel  with  them  as  a  class;  but  they 
had  characteristic  weaknesses  and  vices  and  these  are  the 
material  for  a  comic  writer.  The  petits  marquis  were  fussy 
in  the  theatre,  liked  to  over-dress,  to  attract  attention  and 
to  exercise  authority.  We  have  seen  that  Moliere  did 
not  spare  them.  Their  arrogance  naturally  annoyed  him 
as  did  their  attitude  towards  the  people  of  the  provinces, 
though  he  saw  as  clearly  as  they  did  the  ridiculous  side 
of  the  provincial  nobles,  who  had  arrogance  without  the 
saving  virtue  of  urbanity.  Some  of  them  objected  to  be 
made  the  laughing-stock  of  the  gallery: 

L’ ignorance  et  Verreur,  d  ses  naissantes  pieces, 

En  habits  de  marquis,  en  robes  de  comtesses, 

Venaient  pour  diffamer  son  chef-d’ceuvre  nouveau, 

Et  secouaient  la  tete  a  V endroit  le  plus  beau. 

Le  vicomte  indigne  sortait  au  second  acte. 

L’un,  defenseur  zele  des  bigots  mis  en  jeu, 

Pour  prix  de  ses  bons  mots  le  condamnait  au  feu. 

U autre,  fougueux  marquis,  lui  declarant  la  guerre, 

Voulait  venger  la  Cour  immolee  au  parterre  .  .  .2 

Such  people  must  have  been  the  exception,  for  the 
plays  succeeded,  pleased  the  Court  and  the  King  and 
Moliere  was  not  dissatisfied  with  the  taste  of  the  courtiers. 
Occasionally  he  praised  it  and  evidently  preferred  the 
urbanity  of  the  court  to  the  heavy  pronouncements  of 
the  pedants,  for  he  makes  Clitandre  say  to  Trissotin: 

Permettez-moi,  Monsieur  Trissotin,  de  vous  dire, 

Avec  tout  le  respect  que  votre  nom  m'inspire, 

Que  vous  feriez  fort  bien,  vos  confreres  et  vous, 

De  parler  de  la  cour  Tun  ton  un  peu  plus  doux; 

Qu’d  le  bien  prendre,  au  fond,  elle  Test  pas  si  bete 
Que  vous  autres  Messieurs  vous  vous  mettez  en  tete; 

1  Les  Caraclbes,  Chap.  IX,  Des  Grands. 

2  Boileau,  Epilre  VII. 
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Qu’elle  a  de  sens  cemmun  pour  se  connaitre  d  tout ; 

Que  chez  elle  on  se  fait  former  quelque  bon  godt; 

Et  que  V esprit  du  monde  y  vaut,  sans  flatterie, 

Tout  le  savoir  obscur  de  la  pedanterie} 

The  noble  in  his  plays  sometimes  proves  himself  to 
be  an  unprincipled  scoundrel2  but  one  would  scarcely 
expect  Moliere  to  pretend  that  human  weaknesses  are 
confined  to  any  one  class.  Here  again  Bourdaloue  is 
more  outspoken  than  he  is3  and  anyone  who  has  read 
widely  seventeenth  century  memoirs  and  correspondence 
must  admit  that  Moliere  was  extremely  charitable  to¬ 
wards  the  nobles.4  He  was  so,  not  because  of  any  cringing, 
but  because  he  was  not  concerned  with  their  shortcomings 
except  insofar  as  they  supplied  matter  for  comedy. 

Nor  did  he  show  any  prejudice  when  dealing  with  his 
own  class — the  bourgeois.  In  them  he  found  different 

weaknesses  and  vices — the  desire  to 
Moliere  and  the  ape  the  nobles,  to  hoard  money,  the 

Bourgeois.  excesses  of  bigotry,  affectation  among 

the  women,  the  parading  of  know¬ 
ledge,  the  pedantry  of  doctors.  In  contrast  with  these 
we  see  men  and  women  of  sound  common-sense,  but  there 
is  no  attempt  to  give  a  monopoly  of  worldly  wisdom  to 
this  particular  class  of  society. 

Moliere  himself  remained,  in  spite  of  his  success,  of 
his  fortune  and  of  the  protection  of  Louis  XIV,  a  bour¬ 
geois,  loving  comfort,  a  little  given  to  ostentation,  but 
ever  fond  of  the  simple  pleasures  of  life  and  making  no 
effort  to  disguise  his  origin  or  change  his  social  status. 
The  qualities  of  his  class  were  those  he  appreciated  in 
men  and  their  amusing  weaknesses,  that  made  them 
comic  characters,  were  frequently  nothing  more  than 
these  very  qualities  carried  to  excess.  It  is  easy,  after 
reading  the  plays,  to  conjure  up  the  picture  of  Moliere’s 
typical  bourgeois — kind  and  not  by  any  means  aggressive, 
peace-loving  and  slow  to  anger,  endowed  with  a  rich  fund 
of  common-sense  and  above  all  right-minded,  frank, 

1  Les  Fern.  Sav.,  Act  IV,  Sc.  3.  See  also  La  Critique  de  VEcole  des  Femmes, 
Sc.  VI. 

2  For  example  Dorante  in  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme. 

3  Pensees.  CEuvres,  Vol.  14,  Alliance  de  la  piete  et  de  la  grandeur. 

4  Sevigne,  Saint-Simon,  Primi  Visconti,  Tallemant,  Bussy-Rabutin,  La 
Bruyere — to  quote  at  random — prove  how  open  to  attack  the  nobles  were. 
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honest  and  affectionate.  Even  the  bourgeois  who  act 
wrongly  because  some  quality  has  been  carried  to  ex¬ 
tremes,  even  these,  when  once  the  truth  is  forced  upon 
them,  show  immediately  the  basic  goodness  of  their 
characters. 

We  can  now  see,  as  we  look  back  upon  the  days  of 
Louis  XIV,  the  growing  importance  of  money,  the  rise  to 
power  of  the  bourgeoisie,  the  slow  forming  of  the  tiers 
etat.  One  critic  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  Louis  XIV 
encouraged  Moliere  to  pit  bourgeois  against  noble  because 
his  political  foresight  allowed  him  to  see  the  inevitable 
victory  of  the  middle  classes.1 

Moliere,  however,  was  not  interested  in  political 
movements  nor  in  the  relative  position  in  the  state  of 
social  classes.  He  was  interested  in  people  and  he 
naturally  found  most  of  his  congenial  types  in  the  society 
he  knew  best  and  with  which  he  had  most  sympathy. 

The  nobles  and  bourgeois  of  the  day  are  fairly  well 
known  to  us  because  they  left  records  of  their  lives,  of 

their  deeds  and  aspirations,  and  of  the 
Moliere  and  social  classes  from  which  they  sprang.  We 
the  people.  read  Moliere’s  works  with  still  keener  in¬ 
terest  when  he  touches  upon  the  peasant 
and  the  poor.  We  know  so  little  of  the  lives  of  the  humble 
people  that  we  are  anxious  to  glean  anything  that  such 
a  shrewd  observer  may  have  left  for  us.  Naturally  there 
will  be  no  play  of  which  the  entire  scene  is  laid  among 
humble  people,  with  peasant  or  artisan  in  the  leading  role. 
Nobles  and  bourgeois  still  hold  the  stage  and  therefore 
almost  the  only  people  of  humble  fortune  whom  Moliere 
can  bring  before  us  are  servants  and  peasants.  The  former 
are  to  some  extent  conventional,  because  they  are  a  legacy 
of  the  Italian  theatre,  but  some  of  them  are  sufficiently 
French  to  be  of  interest.  They  are  of  two  kinds — the 
unprincipled  rogue  who  is  amusing  in  spite  of  his  wicked¬ 
ness  and  who  is  essential  to  the  development  of  the  plot, 
and  the  devoted  servant  who  goes  too  far  in  his  inter¬ 
ference  with  his  master’s  affairs  and  has  to  be  called  to 
order.  Both  types  are,  broadly  speaking,  true  to  life, 
and  as  we  shall  see,  even  the  personal  corrections  they 
receive  were  frequent  in  their  day.  They  soon  recover 

1  Davignon,  Molibe  et  la  vie. 
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from  them,  either  to  take  vengeance  on  their  masters  or 
to  go  gaily  about  their  business — which  is  generally  that 
of  profiting  as  much  as  possible  at  their  master’s  expense. 
If  he  is  in  search  of  a  wife  and  needs  their  help  when 
paying  court  to  a  lady — it  is  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  them  to  make  love  to  her  maid-servant.  If  he  is  in 
need  of  money,  his  valet  is  probably  still  more  so  and 
must  profit  by  any  loan  that  can  be  arranged.  Lying  and 
deception  are  part  of  the  servant’s  accomplishments, 
useful  in  service  and  essential  if  one  is  to  escape  or  to 
postpone  as  long  as  possible  the  generally  well-merited 
correction.  There  are  occasions,  however,  on  which  the 
punishment  is  by  no  means  merited  and  comes  merely 
from  carrying  out  to  the  letter,  and  with  creditable  suc¬ 
cess,  the  orders  received:  as  when  Jodelet  and  Mascarille 
dress  up  as  nobles,  visit  the  precieuses,  bring  about  their 
discomfiture  and  then  get  beaten  for  having  dared  to 
poach  on  their  masters’  preserves.  Frequently  they  play 
the  part  of  the  good  fairy  in  the  play,  encourage  timid 
lovers,  overcome  the  resistance  of  unreasonable  parents 
and  make  lovers’  meetings  possible.  Moliere  is  indulgent 
towards  them  but  they  remain  secondary  characters  and 
there  is  certainly  no  attempt  to  sympathize  with  them  as  a 
class. 

The  women-servants  are  more  varied — sometimes 
frank  and  simple-minded,  sometimes  cunning  and  dis¬ 
concertingly  clever.  One  of  them  is  of  doubtful  morality, 
another  is  none  too  prudish,  but  the  rest  are  worthy 
women,  honest,  devoted,  frank  in  speech  and  clear  in 
thought,  ready  to  speak  their  mind  on  the  slightest  pro¬ 
vocation  and  having  generally  something  well  worth 
saying,  in  spite  of  their  ignorance  of  the  most  correct  way 
of  saying  it.  Moliere  makes  of  them  a  very  sympathetic 
picture  and  one  is  almost  ready  to  believe  the  legend 
according  to  which  he  read  his  plays  to  a  devoted  servant 
and  found  that  her  opinion  of  them  was  a  good  indication 
of  the  way  they  would  be  received  by  his  audience  in  the 
theatre. 

The  peasants  are  amusing  by  their  dialect  and  their 
ingenuousness,  by  their  fund  of  wise  saws  and  their 
capacity  for  pricking  bubbles  of  worldly  pride  by  calling 
things  by  their  proper  names.  The  most  elaborate,  most 
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expensive  and  most  fashionable  costume  fails  to  impress 
us  when  it  has  been  described  by  the  peasant  Pierrot.  He 
puts  the  finishing  touches  to  a  description,  in  dialect,  of  a 
courtier’s  costume  by  referring  to  the  rabat  as  “a  neck¬ 
cloth  of  netting  with  four  great  bunches  of  linen  hanging 
on  the  chest,”  and  the  canons  as  “funnels  of  braid  on 
the  legs.”1 

Only  once  do  we  pause  to  ask  ourselves  whether,  in 
Moliere,  we  have  not  found  at  last  a  Parisian  who  really 
sympathized  with  the  suffering  poor  and  appreciated  the 
nobility  of  character  that  may  well  accompany  a  humble 
station  in  life.2 

We  know  of  the  misery  during  the  Fronde  and  of  the 
efforts  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  to  alleviate  suffering3;  we 
have  glimpses  now  and  then,  as  the  century  advances,  of 
the  suffering  of  the  poor  and,  towards  the  end,  this  heart¬ 
rendering  picture  from  the  pen  of  Madame:  “Never  in 
my  life  have  I  seen  such  miserable  times.  The  common 
people  are  dying  like  flies.  The  mills  have  stopped 
working  and  many  people  have  therefore  died  of  hunger. 
Yesterday  I  was  told  a  sad  story  about  a  woman  who  had 
stolen  a  loaf  from  a  baker’s  shop  in  Paris.  She  wept  and 
said,  Tf  you  only  knew  my  misery  you  would  not  take  the 
bread  away  from  me.  I  have  three  small  children  without 
any  clothes  and  they  are  crying  for  food.  I  couldn’t 
endure  it  any  longer  and  that  is  why  I  stole  this  loaf.’ 
The  magistrate  before  whom  she  was  brought  told  her 
to  take  him  to  her  home.  He  went  thither  with  her  and 
found  three  little  children  bundled  up  in  rags  sitting  in 
a  corner,  shivering  with  cold  as  if  they  had  a  fever.  He 
asked  the  eldest  ‘Where  is  your  father?’  and  the  child 
replied,  ‘He  is  behind  the  door.’  The  magistrate  went  to 
see  what  the  man  was  doing  behind  the  door  and  fell  back 
horror-stricken.  The  poor  wretch  had  hanged  himself  in 
a  fit  of  despair.  Such  things  are  happening  every  day.”4 

We  should  like  to  dismiss  this  from  our  minds  as  a 
sad  but  exceptional  case,  but  we  cannot,  for  the  picture  of 
La  Bruyere’s  peasants  reminds  us  of  their  sufferings: 

1  Dom  Juan,  Act  II,  Sc.  i. 

*  The  beggar  in  Dom  Juan,  Act  III,  Sc.  2. 

3  Feillet,  La  Misbe  au  temps  de  la  Fronde. 

4  The  Letters  of  Madame,  Vol.  II,  p.  23,  March  1709. 
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“L’on  voit  certains  animaux  farouches,  des  mfdes  et 
des  femelles,  repandus  par  la  campagne,  noirs,  livides  et 
tout  brilles  de  soleil,  attaches  a  la  terre  qu’ils  fouillent 
avec  une  opiniatrete  invincible:  ils  ont  comme  une  voix 
articulee  et,  quand  ils  se  levent  sur  leurs  pieds,  ils  montrent 
une  face  humaine,  et  en  effet  ils  sont  des  hommes.  Ils 
se  retirent  la  nuit  dans  des  tanieres,  ou  ils  vivent  de  pain 
noir,  d’eau  et  de  racines;  ils  epargnent  aux  autres  hommes 
la  peine  de  semer,  de  labourer  et  de  recueillir  pour  vivre, 
et  meritent  ainsi  de  ne  pas  manquer  de  ce  pain  qu’ils 
ont  seme.”1 

And  Bourdaloue’s  plea  for  the  country  priest  is  not 
encouraging:  “Pour  se  confiner  dans  les  provinces,  surtout 
pour  travailler  dans  les  campagnes  il  faut  se  resoudre  k 
tout  ce  qu’il  y  a  de  plus  penible,  de  plus  mortifiant,  de 
plus  ennuyeux  et  de  plus  rebutant.  II  faut  etre  prepare 
a  la  plus  triste  solitude,  vivre  avec  des  hommes  qui  n  ont 
de  Vhomme  que  la  figure  .  .”2 

Moliere  cannot  have  been  unaware  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  poor  since  he  travelled  the  high-roads  of  France  for 
years  and  was  a  close  observer  of  life  in  Paris.  His  task, 
however,  was  to  amuse  Parisians,  and  poverty  and  suffer¬ 
ing  being  out  of  place  in  a  comedy,  he  ignores  “the  masses” 
as  did  nearly  all  his  contemporaries.  We  are  convinced, 
however,  that  the  exigencies  of  his  calling,  not  any  lack 
of  human  sympathy,  were  the  causes  of  his  omission, 
for  was  it  not  Moliere  who,  when  seriously  ill,  refused  to 
rest  because  of  the  financial  loss  his  poorer  colleagues 
would  suffer  and  who  played  his  part  in  Le  Malade 
Imaginaire ,  to  die  almost  on  the  stage? 

1  Les  Car  actives,  Ch.  XI,  No.  128. 

2  CEuvres,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  144. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

JUSTICE  AND  POLICE. 

When  Moliere  discovered  that  “pirated”  copies  of  Les 
Precieuses  Ridicules  were  being  published  he  was  forced 

to  print  the  text  himself.  “On  m’a  fait 
Moliere  and  voir,”  he  writes  in  his  Preface,  “une 
The  Law.  necessite  pour  moi  d’etre  imprime  ou 

d’ avoir  un  proces  et  le  dernier  mal  est  pire 
que  le  premier P1  This  was  the  opinion — not  of  Moliere 
the  ex-lawyer,  but  of  Moliere  the  bourgeois.  He  shared 
with  all  his  class  a  fear  of  the  vexations,  delays  and  expense 
of  going  to  law.  In  Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin  the  valet 
says,  “Ma  foi!  Monsieur,  si  vous  m’en  croyez  vous 
tacherez,  par  quelque  autre  voie,  d’accommoder  l’affaire. 
Vous  savez  ce  que  c’est  que  les  proces  en  ce  pays-ci2 
et  vous  allez  vous  enfoncer  dans  d’etranges  epines.”3 
Curiously  enough  the  nobles  appear  to  have  regarded 

litigation  as  a  pastime,  if  one  is  to  judge 
Litigation  in  by  the  flimsy  pretexts  they  adduced  for 
the  XVIIth  indulging  in  it.  The  correspondence  of 
Century.  the  time  is  full  of  legal  wrangling  and 

the  nobles  squandered  almost  as  much 
money  in  the  courts  as  at  the  gaming  tables.  Mme  de  La 
Fayette  writes  at  greater  length  on  the  law-suits  of  her 
husband  than  on  any  other  topic. 

The  bourgeois  was  well  advised,  however,  to  avoid 
litigation.  Not  only  were  there  the  legitimate  costs  of 
procedure,  there  were  also  what  we  should  now  call  bribes 
for  everyone  from  judge  to  policeman.  All  officials  had 
to  buy  their  posts  and  they  looked  upon  presents  as 
legitimate  perquisites.  Of  course  they  pretended  that 
they  were  above  such  things.  Sorel  writes  in  his  IListoire 

1  Op.  cit.  Preface. 

2  It  is  true  that  the  scene  is  supposed  to  be  in  Naples  but  the  audience  knew 
quite  well  that  the  reference  was  to  France. 

3  Op.  cit.,  Act  II,  Sc.  5. 


A  Judge  a  Lawyer 


A  Noble  Lady  ‘soliciting’  a  Judge 
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comique  de  Francion :  “Le  Bailly,  retroussant  alors  ses 
moustaches  et  regardant  mon  pere  avec  un  oeil  severe, 
lui  dit,  comment,  Monsieur,  pour  qui  me  prenez-vous, 
moi  qui  suis  un  Juge-Royal  dont  la  candeur  est  connu  en 
tous  lieux?  .  .”  Francion’s  father  had  tried  to  give  the 
worthy  judge  a  bolt  of  satin.  As  he  was  leaving  the 
house  he  was  intercepted  by  the  judge’s  wife  who  gladly 
accepted  the  gift  and  before  he  could  get  out  of  the  court¬ 
yard  was  hailed  from  the  window  by  the  judge  himself. 
To  save  him  the  trouble  of  carrying  home  the  satin  the 
judge  proposed  to  pardon  him  and  to  allow  him  to  leave 
it  on  the  strict  understanding  that  he  would  not  sin  again 
in  this  way.1 

There  is  sufficient  contemporary  evidence  to  prove 
that  the  custom  of  making  presents  to  judges  was  well 
established  and  even  the  most  disinterested  had  to  be 
“solicited”  by  both  parties  in  a  law-suit.  This  custom  of 
calling  on  the  judge  before  the  trial  to  request  his  kind 
consideration  of  one’s  plea  and  again  after  the  judgment 
to  thank  him  for  his  courteous  hearing  was  so  firmly 
established  that  the  Misanthrope  surprises  everyone  by 
refusing  to  observe  it. 

Philinte:  Ma  foi!  vous  ferez  bien  de  garder  le  silence. 

Contre  votre  partie  eclatez  un  peu  moins, 

Et  donnez  au  proces  une  part  de  vos  soins. 

Alceste:  Je  n?en  donnerai  point,  c’est  une  chose  dite. 

Philinte:  Mais  qui  voulez-vous  done  qui  pour  vous  sollicite? 
Alceste:  Qui  je  veux?  La  raison,  mon  bon  droit,  l’equite. 

Philinte:  Aucune  juge  par  vous  ne  sera  visite? 

Alceste:  Non.  Est-ce  que  ma  cause  est  injuste  ou  douteuse? 
Philinte:  J’en  demeure  d’accord:  mais  la  brigue  est  facheuse.  .  .  .2 

La  Bruyere  was  of  the  opinion  that  “celui  qui  sollicite 
son  juge  ne  lui  fait  pas  honneur:  car,  ou  il  se  defie  de  ses 
lumieres  et  meme  de  sa  probite,  ou  il  cherche  a  le  prevenir3 
ou  il  lui  demande  une  injustice.”4  In  spite  of  the  opinions 
of  La  Bruyere  and  Alceste,  Mme  de  Sevigne5  and  Mme 
de  La  Fayette,6  among  others,  observed  the  custom. 

1  Sorel,  Charles,  Histoire  comique  de  Francion,  Paris,  1924,  Vol.  I,  p.  150. 
This  novel  was  first  published  in  1623. 

*  Le  Misanthrope,  Act  I,  Sc.  1. 

3 1.e.,  to  prejudice  him. 

4  De  quelques  usages  No.  44. 

6  Lettres,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  509. 

6  Lettres  d  Menage. 
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Law-suits  dragged  on  for  very  long  periods  and  costs 
increased  at  an  alarming  rate.  If  two  judges  wished  to 
preside  in  the  same  suit  there  were  pleadings  to  decide 
which  of  the  two  would  have  the  case.  “Orante  plaide 
depuis  dix  ans  entiers  en  reglement  de  juges,”1  writes  La 
Bruyere,  '‘pour  une  affaire  juste,2  capitale  et  ou  il  y  va  de 
toute  sa  fortune:  elle  saura  peut-etre  dans  cinq  annees 
quels  seront  ses  juges  et  dans  quel  tribunal  elle  doit 
plaider  le  reste  de  sa  vie.”3 

Moliere  ridicules  the  obscurity  of  legal  phraseology  in 
M.  de  Pourceaugnac 4  and  the  multiple  and  costly  proceed¬ 
ings  in  Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin.  While  criticizing  the 
integrity  of  certain  judges  and  lawyers  he  makes  it  quite 
clear  that  he  is  aware  of  the  real  qualities  of  others  and 
brings  no  general  accusation  against  the  whole  body.  In 
one  case  he  even  turns  aside  to  pay  a  compliment  to  the 
integrity  of  lawyers.5 

But  since  a  judgeship  could  be  bought  as  La  Bruyere 
says,  ‘‘like  a  farm,”  it  followed  inevitably  that  the  richest 
and  not  necessarily  the  most  competent  could  obtain 
such  a  post.  The  sons  of  rich  parents  frequently  found 
themselves  sitting  in  judgment  when  they  were  far  too 
young  and  too  ignorant  fully  to  understand  their  respon¬ 
sibilities.  This  abuse  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  con¬ 
temporaries  and  Mme  de  Sevigne  writes,  “II  faut  que  je 
vous  conte  ce  que  c’est  que  ce  premier  president;  vous 
croyez  que  c’est  une  barbe  sale  et  un  vieux  fleuve  comme 
votre  Ragusse:  point  de  tout;  c’est  un  jeune  homme  de 
vingt-sept  ans,  neveu  de  M.  D’Harouys;  un  petit  de  la 
Bunelaye  fort  joli  qui  a  ete  eleve  avec  le  petit  de  la 
Silleraye  que  j’ai  vu  mille  fois  sans  imaginer  que  ce  ptit 
etre  un  magistrat;  cependant  il  Test  devenu  par  son  credit, 
et,  moyennant  quarante  mille  francs,  il  a  achete  toute 
l’experience  necessaire  pour  etre  &  la  tete  d’une  compagnie 
souveraine,  qui  est  la  chambre  des  Comptes  de  Nantes.”6 

1  To  decide  which  of  the  two  judges  will  take  the  case. 

2  She  is  in  the  right. 

3  De  quelques  usages,  No.  41. 

4  Act  II,  Sc.  10. 

6  Le  Malade  Imaginaire,  Act.  I,  Sc.  7. 

*  Lettre  du  27  mai  1680.  Locatelli  writes  in  his  Voyage  de  France,  p.  329: — 
“La  robe  inspire  aux  peuples  le  respect  et  la  crainte.  Dans  aucun  etat  les  offices 
ne  sont  aussi  nombreux  qu'en  France,  oil  toutes  les  charges  sont  venales.  Un 
simple  marchand  et  n6  tel  peut  faire  asseoir  ses  fils  sur  les  fleurs  de  lis  en  leur 
achetant  des  offices  de  plusieurs  milliers  d’ecus  ou  des  charges  de  conseillers  dans 
un  Parlement  .  .  .” 
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Primi  Visconti  expresses  his  opinion  more  crudely: 
“Et  ne  vous  etonnez  pas,”  he  writes,  “que  le  Parlement 
ait  une  telle  reputation.  Les  charges  de  ce  tribunal  sont 
venales;  par  suite  il  est  rempli  d’ignorants  .  .  .  il  en  resulte 
des  sentences  stupides,  et  le  Roi  se  rejouit  de  voir  cette 
assemblee  se  deconsiderer  d’elle-meme,  pensant  qu’ainsi 
elle  ne  sera  plus  en  etat  une  autre  fois  de  vouloir  prendre 
en  tu telle  ses  successeurs.”1 

The  fifteen  years  of  Moliere’s  career  in  Paris — from 
the  time  of  his  return  to  his  death — cover  nine  years  of 

almost  total  absence  of  police  and  six  years 
The  Police  of  the  efforts  of  Nicolas  de  La  Reynie  to 
of  Paris.  make  Paris  clean,  healthy  and  safe  to  live 

in.  There  were  already  more  than  half  a 
million  inhabitants,  and  the  duties  of  the  Lieutenant  Civil 
were  too  onerous  to  be  efficiently  performed.  In  1667  his 
work  became  purely  judicial  and  the  post  of  Lieutenant 
of  Police  was  created  for  La  Reynie.  He  began  at  once  to 
repress  the  turbulent  pages  and  lackeys,  forbade  the 
wearing  of  swords  by  unauthorized  persons  and  dealt 
severely  with  acts  of  violence  in  the  streets.  The  authors 
of  libellous  manuscripts  and  printed  pamphlets  were  also 
punished  and  with  undue  severity,  according  to  present 
day  ideas,  for  sentence  of  death  was  passed  even  on  the 
printers  and  binders. 

La  Reynie  reduced  the  opportunities  for  gambling, 
improved  the  behaviour  in  churches  and  in  the  theatres. 
His  greatest  problem  remained  the  security  of  the  streets 
at  night.  As  the  chief  culprits  were  soldiers  and  pages  he 
dispersed  their  bands  by  patrols  of  horse  and  foot.  To 
facilitate  the  task  of  these  night-guards  he  introduced 
n  street  lighting  and  progressively  increased  the  number  of 
lamps  until  visiting  foreigners  remarked  on  the  efficiency 
of  the  service. 

Primi  Visconti,  who  arrived  in  Paris  the  year  Moliere 
died,  gives  this  picture  of  the  results  of  La  Reynie’s  efforts: 
“Je  m’apergois  que  je  ne  vous  ai  pas  rendu  compte  du 
bon  governement  de  cette  grande  ville.  C’etait  autrefois 
un  nid  de  voleurs  et  d’assassins;  on  ne  pouvait  pas  sortir 
la  nuit  sans  risquer  sa  vie.  Il  etait  impossible  de  se 
promener  le  jour,  car  les  rues  n’etaient  pas  pavees  et  le 

1  Mem.,  p.  89. 
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sol  etait  gras  comme  celui  des  villages.  Le  roi  a  defendu 
le  port  de  l’epee  aux  laquais  sous  peine  de  gibet  et  il  en 
a  donne  l’exemple  en  commengant  par  sa  propre  maison, 
car  les  laquais  etaient  les  maitres  de  Paris  et  etaient 
ligues  ensemble.  II  a  ensuite  fait  paver  toute  la  ville, 
poser  la  nuit  des  lanternes  dans  chaque  rue;  a  tous  les 
angles  il  y  a  des  sentinelles  armees;  des  cavaliers  et  des 
troupes  sont  postes  par-ci  par-la  pour  accourir  au  premier 
signal  contre  les  malfaiteurs;  on  peut  ainsi  circuler 
surement  jusqu’a  deux  heures  du  matin.  Il  arrive  nean- 
moins,  de  temps  en  temps,  des  vols,  mais  les  coupables 
vont  bien  vite  trebucher  contre  la  roue  ou  le  gibet.  .  .  d’1 
La  Reynie’s  integrity  was  praised  by  his  contem¬ 
poraries  and  it  was  indeed  greater  than  they  imagined. 
His  subalterns  were  not  so  incorruptible  and  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  officers  of  the  magistrature  and  the  police,  having 
purchased  their  posts,  were  inclined,  like  some  of  their 
superiors  of  the  courts,  to  consider  bribery  legitimate. 
Sganarelle  crudely  warns  a  commissaire  not  to  allow 
himself  to  be  bribed: 

Vous  serez  pleinement  contents  de  vos  soins: 

Mais  ne  vous  laissez  pas  graisser  la  patte,  au  moins .2 

and  in  the  last  act  of  V Avar e  another  commissaire  asks 
to  be  paid  for  his  trouble3.  The  cruelty  of  criminal 
procedure,  of  which  we  treat  elsewhere4,  does  not  appear 
to  have  impressed  Moliere,  as  it  did  Racine5,  but  he  does 
raise  his  voice  against  the  practice  of  allowing  an  accused 
person  little,  if  any,  opportunity  to  establish  his  innocence. 

M.  de  Pourceaugnac:  Voila  qui  m’etonne,  qu’en  ce  pays-ci  les 
formes  de  la  justice  ne  soient  pas  observees. 

Sbrigani:  Oui,  je  vous  l’ai  deja  dit,  ils  commencent  ici  par  faire 
pendre  un  homme,  et  puis  ils  lui  font  son  proems. 

M.  de  Pourceaugnac:  Voil&  une  justice  bien  injuste. 

Sbrigani:  Elle  est  severe  comme  tous  les  diables,  particulierement 
sur  ces  sortes  de  crimes. 

M.  de  Pourceaugnac:  Mais  quand  on  est  innocent. 

Sbrigani:  N’importe,  ils  ne  s’enquetent  point  de  cela.”6 

1  Mem.  sur  la  cour  de  Louis  XIV  (ed.  Lemoine)  Paris,  1908. 

*  L’Ecole  des  Maris ,  Act  III,  Sc.  4. 

3  Act  V,  Sc.  6. 

4  See  Chapter  XIV. 

6  Les  Plaideurs. 

8  M.  de  Pourceaugnac. 
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But  while  Moliere  found  among  the  legal  fraternity 
individuals  whom  he  ridiculed,  while  he  was  not  blind  to 

evident  abuses,  he  accepted  with  equanim- 
Gonclusion.  ity  the  organization  of  civil  and  criminal 

procedure  and  was  much  more  tolerant  of 
lawyers  than  of  medical  men.  The  average  bourgeois  was 
fairly  secure  from  criminal  law  and  with  ordinary  care 
could  avoid  litigation  of  any  kind.  It  may  have  appeared 
to  Moliere  that  the  abuses  of  law  were  not  a  destructive 
force  and  that  there  was  ample  compensation  for  them  in 
the  protection  the  law  gave  to  the  family.  Perhaps  his 
legal  training  had  brought  him  into  close  relation  with  men 
of  real  integrity  and  made  him  better  able  to  see  the 
brighter  side  of  the  question.  Had  he  been  of  a  vindictive 
disposition  he  might  have  taken  his  revenge  for  his  im¬ 
prisonment  after  the  failure  of  the  Illustre  Theatre.  The 
fact  that  he  did  not  do  so  is  not  only  proof  of  forbearance 
on  his  part,  it  may  be,  also,  an  indication  that  abuses 
were  not  so  crying  as  is  sometimes  affirmed. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

DOCTORS— MEDICINE— HYGIENE. 

Sganarelle,  speaking  of  the  practice  of  medicine,  says, 
“Je  trouve  que  c’est  le  metier  le  meilleur  de  tous,  car, 
soit  qu’on  fasse  bien  ou  soit  qu’on  fasse  mal,  on 
Moliere  est  toujours  paye  de  meme  sorte.  .  .  .  Les 
and  bevues  ne  sont  pas  pour  nous  et  c’est  toujours 
Doctors,  la  faute  de  celui  qui  meurt.  Enfin  le  bon  de 
cette  profession  est  qu’il  y  a  parmi  les  morts 
une  honnetete,  une  discretion  la  plus  grande  du  monde: 
et  jamais  on  n’en  voit  se  plaindre  du  medecin  qui  l’a  tue.”1 

This  might  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  be  exaggeration  for 
the  sake  of  raising  a  laugh  but  uncomplimentary  references 
to  doctors  and  to  their  profession  are  so  frequent  in 
Moliere  that  he  has  been  accused  of  being  prejudiced 

1  Le  Medecin  malgre  lui,  Act  III,  Sc.  i. 
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against  them.  Critics  have  sought  personal  reasons  for 
this  attitude  and  have  explained  that  Moli&re’s  own 
sufferings  were  not  relieved  by  medical  care  and  that  he 
wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the  members  of  the  profession 
for  their  lack  of  success  in  his  own  case.  He  appears  to 
accuse  the  doctors  of  complete  ignorance  and,  in  view  of 
this  accusation,  and  of  the  frequency  of  his  attacks, 
critics  are  surprised  to  note  that  Moliere  had  many  friends 
among  them. 

To  see  exactly  what  Moliere’s  attitude  was  we  must 
know  something  of  the  state  of  medicine  at  the  time,  read 

carefully  certain  passages  of  the  plays, 
Moliere  and  and  take  into  consideration  the  traditions 
the  Faculty,  of  French  humour.  In  this  connexion, 

as  in  considering  his  attitude  towards 
other  questions,  we  must  remember  that  he  was,  above  all, 
a  comedian  and  that  his  business  was  to  make  people 
laugh.  The  French  tradition  had  always  considered 
doctors  and  their  satellites  to  be  “fair  game.”  Montaigne 
is  not  kind  to  them,1  the  ancient  farces  made  them  their 
butt — people  have  joked  about  them  on  the  stage  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day.2  Doctors  themselves 
are  not  devoid  of  a  sense  of  humour  and  they  have  often 
laughed  with  their  critics.  They  did  so  in  Moliere’s  day — 
at  least  some  of  them  did — because  they  saw  very  clearly 
that  he  was  trying  to  free  the  more  independent  thinkers 
among  them  from  the  tyranny  of  the  middle  ages. 

For  just  as  Moliere’s  rebellious  spirit  found  itself  in 
opposition  to  excessive  religious  discipline,  to  the  abuse  of 
parental  authority,  to  extreme  measures  in  all  walks  of 
life,  so  it  was  roused  by  the  attitude  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  and  of  its  timorous  pupils  towards  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  human  ills. 

Before  sketching  the  state  of  orthodox  medical  opinion 
in  the  Seventeenth  Century  we  must  read  carefully  a  few 
passages  from  the  plays: — 

L’Avare,  Act  I,  Sc.  5. 

Vallre:  II  faut  demander  un  delai,  et  feindre  quelque  maladie. 
Elise:  Mais  on  decouvrira  la  feinte,  si  l’on  appelle  des  medecins. 

1  See  Essais  and  J.  S.  Taylor,  Montaigne  and  Medicine ,  London  (Oxford 
Press)  n.d. 

2  Knock,  ou  le  triomphe  de  la  medecine. 
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Valere:  Vous  moquez-vous?  Y  connoissent-ils  quelque  chose? 
Allez,  allez,  vous  pourrez  avec  eux  avoir  quel  mal  il  vous  plaira, 
ils  vous  tr ouver ont  des  raisons  pour  vous  dire  d’oii  cela  vient.1 

The  objection  was  evidently  to  the  reasoning  for 
reasoning’s  sake.  The  criticism  of  this  weakness  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medecine,  of  their  respect  for  the  out-of-date 
subtleties  of  the  classical  founders  of  their  profession,  is 
more  openly  expressed  in  Monsieur  de  Pourceaugnac.  We 
again  italicize  the  points  to  which  attention  is  to  be  drawn: 

U  Apothicaire:  .  .  .  Ma  foi,  ma  foil  vous  ne  pouviez  pas  vous  adresser 
a  un  medecin  plus  habile:  c’est  un  homme  qui  sait  la  medecine  a 
fond  .  .  .  et  qui,  quand  on  devroit  crever,  ne  demordroit  pas  d’un 
iota  des  regies  des  anciens.  Oui,  il  suit  toujours  le  grand  chemin, 
le  grand  chemin,  et  ne  va  point  chercher  midi  a  quatorze  heures; 
et  pour  tout  I’or  du  monde,  il  ne  voudroit  pas  avoir  gueri  une 
personne  avec  d’autres  remedes  que  ceux  que  la  Faculte  permet. 
Eraste:  Il  fait  fort  bien :  un  malade  ne  doit  point  vouloir  guerir  que 
la  Faculte  n’y  consente. 

UApothicaire:  Ce  n’est  pas  parceque  nous  sommes  grands  amis, 
que  j’en  parle:  mais  il  y  a  plaisir,  il  y  a  plaisir  d'etre  son  malade: 
et  j’aimerois  mieux  mourir  de  ses  remedes  que  de  guerir  de  ceux 
d’un  autre:  car,  quoi  qui  puisse  arriver,  on  est  assure  que  les 
choses  sont  toujours  dans  I’ordre;  et  quand  on  meurt  sous  sa 
conduite,  vos  heritiers  n’ont  rien  a  vous  reprocher. 

Eraste:  C’est  une  grande  consolation  pour  un  defunt. 

U Apothicaire:  Assurement:  on  est  bien  aise  au  moins  d'etre  mort 
methodiquement.  .  .  .”2 

The  doctor,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  not 
trained  to  observe,  to  experiment,  but  to  argue.  And  after 
reading  some  of  their  reasonings  one  feels  inclined  to 
echo  what  Chrysale  said  of  his  household: 

Raisonner  est  Vemploi  de  toute  ma  maison 
Et  le  raisonnement  en  bannit  la  raison. 3 

As  a  basis  for  his  argument  he  had  certain  axioms  supplied 
by  Galen.  There  are  four  elements  in  nature — water,  fire, 

1  The  italics  are  ours. 

2  Monsieur  de  Pourceaugnac ,  Act  I,  Sc.  5.  The  scene  is  a  development  of 
the  close  of  Sc.  V,  Act  II  of  L' Amour  Medecin.  Macroton  consoles  a  father  with 
the  statement  that  if  he  follows  the  treatment  suggested  his  daughter  may  die: 
“Mais,  au  moins,  vous  aurez  fait  quelque  chose,  et  vous  aurez  la  consolation  qu’elle 
sera  morte  dans  les  formes.” 

3  Fern.  Sav.,  Act  II,  Sc.  7. 
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earth  and  air  and  to  these  correspond,  in  the 
The  abuse  body,  bile,  atrabile,  blood  and  phlegm.  No 
of  formal  one  knows  what  atrabile  is,  no  one  ever  saw 
arguing.  any;  but  that  does  not  matter  for  purposes 
of  scholastic  arguing.  These  four  humours 
— as  they  were  called — must  remain  in  just  proportions 
for  the  body  to  be  well.  If  the  balance  was  disturbed  the 
body  became  ill.  So  all  illness  came  from  an  excess  of 
one  or  the  other  of  these  humours.  The  excess  might  be 
of  quality  or  of  quantity.  All  the  doctor  had  to  do  when 
he  had  learned  the  existence  of  these  humours  was  to 
argue  and  argue  and  argue.  His  thesis  for  the  Doctor’s 
degree  was  not  the  study  of  an  illness,  not  a  criticism  of 
the  curing  of  disease  but  a  long  argument  on  a  subject 
that  was  frequently  absurd — as,  for  example,  “Is  water 
better  for  health  than  wine?  Is  it  healthy  to  live  on  bread 
and  water  only?  Is  it  healthy  to  get  drunk  once  a  month? 
Are  Parisians  subject  to  coughing  when  the  wind  is  from 
the  north?  Is  bodily  strength  an  obstacle  to  mental 
vigour?”  Even  questions  as  absurd  as  these  might  have 
been  of  some  use  had  the  thesis  been  based  on  observation 
but  such  was  not  the  case.  The  question  was  settled  by 
laying  down  certain  principles  and  then  applying  formal 
logic  until  a  conclusion  (sometimes  more  absurd  than  the 
premisses)  was  reached.  Thus  Thomas  Diafoirus — 
admitted  by  his  father  to  be  a  dull  boy — became  a  doctor 
by  dint  of  arguing  and  refusing  to  admit  any  progress  in 
medicine  since  the  days  of  Galen  .  .  .  “Je  puis  dire  sans 

vanite,”  .says  his  fond  father,  “que 
The  Faculty  depuis  deux  ans  qu’il  est  sur  les 

opposes  Progress  bancs1,  il  n’y  a  point  de  candidat  qui 
in  Medicine.  ait  fait  plus  de  bruit  que  lui  dans 

toutes  les  disputes2  de  notre  ecole. 
II  s’y  est  rendu  redoutable  et  il  ne  s’y  passe  point  cl’acte3 
oil  il  n’aille  argumenter  a  outrance  pour  la  proposition 
contraire.  Il  est  ferme  dans  la  dispute,  fort  comme  un 
Turc  sur  ses  principes,  ne  demord  jamais  de  son  opinion, 
et  poursuit  un  raisonnement  j usque  dans  les  derniers 
recoins  de  la  logique.  Mais  sur  toute  chose  ce  qui  me 

1  A  Bachelor  of  Medicine  had  to  take  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  schools 
(etre  sur  les  bancs)  for  two  years  after  taking  his  degree. 

2  The  examinations  and  discussions. 

3  The  presentation  of  a  thesis. 


Caricature  of  a  Doctor  A  Simple  but  Insanitary  Way  of 

Disposing  of  Sewage 


The  Operation  of  Bleeding 
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plait  en  lui  et  en  quoi  il  suit  mon  exemple,  c’est  qu’il 
s’ attache  aveuglement  aux  opinions  de  nos  anciens  et 
que  jamais  il  n’a  voulu  comprendre  ni  ecouter  les  experi¬ 
ences  des  pretendues  decouvertes  de  notre  siecle,  touchant 
la  circulation  du  sang  et  autres  opinions  de  meme  farine.1” 

Such  was  the  attitude  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of 
Paris  towards  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
by  Harvey  of  Cambridge.  Guy  Patin — a  champion  of 
bleeding  as  a  cure-all — never  admitted  the  possibility 
of  circulation  and  gravely  presided  over  theses  proving  (?) 
the  absurdity  of  such  an  idea.  Late  in  the  century,  when 
most  people  in  France  were  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
Harvey’s  discovery,  the  University  of  Paris  listened 
solemnly  to  a  thesis  that  treated  the  whole  question  as 
the  joke  of  one  Harveius.  The  argument  was  as  follows: 
“Circular  movement,  being  perfect  movement,  is  only 
suited  to  simple  bodies  such  as  stars.  The  blood  is  not  a 
simple  body — therefore  the  blood  cannot  circulate.  ’  ’  When 
it  was  objected  that  the  blood  did  circulate,  and  that 
experiments  had  proved  this,  the  learned  doctor  replied: 
“Experiments  irritate  nature.  When  nature  is  irritated  it 
acts  otherwise  than  when  it  is  left  alone.  Therefore 
experiments  prove  nothing.”  It  would  be  difficult  for 
learning  to  make  a  man  madder  than  were  many  doctors 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

When  they  had  finished  reasoning,  they  had  to  do 
something  for  the  patient  and  the  Faculty  allowed  only 
two  main  treatments — bleeding  and  purging. 
Bleeding.  The  peasant  woman  in  Monsieur  de  Pour- 
ceaugnac2  says  to  the  doctor:  “Mon  pere, 
Monsieur,  est  toujours  malade  de  plus  en  plus.”  ler 
Medecin :  “Ce  n’est  pas  ma  faute;  je  lui  donne  des  remedes; 
que  ne  guerit-il?  Combien  a-t-il  ete  saigne  de  fois?” 
La  Paysanne :  “Quinze,  Monsieur,  depuis  vingt  jours.” 
ler  Medecin :  “Quinze  fois  saigne?”  La  P .:  “Oui.” 
i er  Med.:  “Et  il  ne  guerit  point?”  La  P.\  “Non,  Mon¬ 
sieur.”  i er  Med.:  “C’est  signe  que  la  maladie  n’est  pas 
dans  le  sang.  Nous  le  ferons  purger  autant  de  fois,  pour 
voir  si  elle  n’est  pas  dans  les  humeurs;  et  si  rien  ne  nous 
reussit  nous  l’envoyerons  aux  bains.” 

1  Of  the  same  kind. 

2  Act  I,  Sc.  6. 
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The  programme  thus  outlined  was  practically  the 
whole  art  of  medicine  and  as  the  means  of  curing  were  few 
they  had  to  be  used  drastically.  While  we  shrink  in 
horror  from  the  copious  bleeding  of  the  times  the  doctors 
who  ordered  it  were  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  absurd 
saying:  “The  blood  in  the  human  body  is  like  the  water  in 
a  good  well — the  more  you  draw  the  more  there  remains.” 
The  Faculty  taught  that  the  human  body  contained  about 
twenty-four  litres  of  blood  and  that  twenty  could  be  run 
off  without  causing  death.  Contemporaries  objected. 
Mme  de  Sevigne,  writing  on  the  death  of  M.  de  Monteil, 
says:  “He  was  severely  bled;  he  wanted  to  resist  the  last 
time,  that  was  the  eleventh,  but  the  doctor  won:  he  said 
that  he  gave  way  to  them  and  that  they  wished  him  to 
die  according  to  the  rules.”  She  complains  also  that  her 
grandson,  aged  three,  was  bled.1  Guy  Patin2  chronicles 
with  the  greatest  complacency  that  one  of  his  own  children 
aged  three  months,  was  cured  of  a  cough  by  bleeding. 
“Not  a  day  passes,”  says  he,  “but  unweaned  children  or 
old  men  are  bled,”  and  as  he  is  a  sworn  enemy  of  the  use  of 
antimony  in  medicine  and  convinced  that  bleeding  is  the 
only  way  to  cure,  he  never  misses  the  opportunity  of  noting 
the  successes  of  the  Faculty’s  favourite  method.  “A 
young  nobleman,  aged  seven,  contracted  inflammation 
of  the  lungs  while  playing  tennis.  He  was  bled  thirteen 
times  and  cured  in  a  fortnight  as  if  by  a  miracle .”  The 
italics  are  ours,  for  the  irony  seems  to  have  been  quite 
unconscious  on  the  part  of  the  worthy  Patin. 

Travelling  foreigners  marvelled  at  the  craze.  Locatelli3 
notes,  at  Lyons:  “Dans  ce  pays-ci  on  saigne  pour  le 
moindre  mal  et  jusqu’aux  enfants  d’un  an,  surtout  s’ils 
ont  la  petite  verole.  On  pretend  que  1’ influence  du  climat 
change  en  sang  la  majeure  partie  de  la  nourriture.  Je  le 
crois  volontiers  car,  le  Seigneur  Charles  Antoine  Gandolfi 
etant  tombe  malade,  on  lui  fit  vingt-deux  saignees  (peu 
abondantes  a  la  verite)  et  on  le  mit  &  la  diete  tant  que 
dura  la  fievre.”4 

1  In  some  cases  Mme  de  Sevigne  seems  to  agree  with  bleeding,  “Mile  de 
Guise  n’a  rien  k  se  reprocher  que  la  mort  de  son  neveu;  elle  n’a  jamais  voulu  qu’il 
ait  ete  saigne;  la  quantite  de  sang  a  cause  le  transport  au  cerveau  .  .  Mercredi 
Saint,  1671. 

2  Lettres. 

3  Locatelli,  pp.  51-52. 

4  And  see  La  Fontaine  CEuvres ,  Vol.  VI,  p.  322  and  note  4. 
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Of  course  the  doctor  only  ordered  the  bleeding;  he  was 
much  too  great  a  person  to  perform  the  operation.  In  all 

his  professional  functions  he  was  careful 
The  Doctor’s  to  refrain  from  any  action  that  might 

dignity.  class  him  as  a  manual  worker.  He  did 

not  diagnose  the  case;  he  never  touched 
the  patient,  but  declared  the  nature  of  the  malady  and 
prescribed  treatment.  His  “bed-side  manner”  consisted 
chiefly  in  self-assurance  and  the  display  of  pedantry  and 
Latin.  French  doctors,  now-a-days,  write  their  prescrip¬ 
tions  in  French.  I  have  heard  of  a  far  country — the  name 
of  which  escapes  me  for  the  moment — in  which  the 
medicine-men  still  write  their  prescriptions  in  Latin,  as 
though  they  were  incantations  of  the  Middle  Ages.  To 
contribute  to  his  personal  dignity  the  doctor  rode  a 
mule1.  A  beard  enhanced  his  appearance — “la  barbe 
fait  plus  de  la  moitie  d’un  medecin.”2  In  the  early 
days  of  the  century,  he  wore  a  long  robe  and  a  pointed 
cap3  but  little  by  little  he  fell  in  with  the  fashions  of  the 
day — the  more  conservative  ones  of  course — and  the 
doctors  at  the  thermal  stations  even  aped  the  court 
gallant. 

The  inferior  being  to  whom  the  doctor  left  the  work  of 
bleeding  was  the  Surgeon.  The  early  Seventeenth  Cen¬ 
tury  is  a  period  of  quarrelling  between  the 
Surgeons.  Faculty  of  Medicine,  the  Surgeons  and  the 
Barbers.  By  the  middle  of  the  century  the 
Surgeons  had  lost  the  battle  with  the  Faculty  and  had 
humbly  joined  the  Barbers,  thus  ending  a  three-hundred 
year  quarrel  between  the  two  last  named  corporations. 
But  the  Faculty  would  not  allow  a  settlement  of  this  kind. 
The  doctors  now  raised  their  united  voices  to  protest 
against  any  confusion  between  such  low  manual  workers 
as  surgeons  and  the  great  learned  Faculty  of  Medicine. 
In  1660  they  won  a  great  victory  and  inscribed  in  their 
registers  a  statute  confirming  the  union  of  Surgeons  and 
Barbers  on  condition  that  the  new  corporation  owed  sub- 

1  “C’est  pour  cela  .  .  .  que  la  Police  leur  a  commande  de  monter  sur  des 
mules  et  non  pas  sur  des  Cavales  .  .  .”  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.  Lettre  contre  les 
medecins,. 

2  Le  Mai.  Imag.,  Act  III,  Sc.  14. 

3  “Sganarelle,  en  robe  de  medecin,  avec  un  chapeau  des  plus  pointus.”  Le 
Medecin  malgre  lui,  Act  II,  Sc.  2. 
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mission  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  They  were  forbidden 
to  take  the  title  of  Bachelor  or  Doctor,  to  use  the  term, 
“College”  to  give  lectures  or  have  theses  discussed,  to 
wear  cap  and  gown.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  long 
connexion  between  barbers  and  surgeons  is  still  marked 

in  both  French  and  English-speaking 
Their  Colleagues  countries  by  signs  that  have  to  do 
the  Barbers.  with  bleeding.  The  barber’s  pole 

we  know  (even  the  electrically 
turned  shaft  with  its  red  and  white  stripes)  is  the  pole 
gripped  by  the  patient  with  the  white  binding  tape 
wrapped  round  it.  In  France  the  brass  dishes  with  the 
piece  cut  out  of  the  rim  are  the  dishes  that  received  the 
blood  and  the  indentation  was  to  fit  it  close  to  the  limb. 
Three  such  dishes  are  still  hung,  in  France,  from  the 
barber’s  sign.  Of  course,  the  surgeon  did  more  than  bleed 
people  and  as  he  worked  without  anaesthetic,  used  his 
fingers  to  tear  open  that  which  he  could  not  cut,  knew 
nothing  of  antiseptics  and  little  of  cleanliness,  it  is 
marvellous  that  any  of  his  patients  recovered.  Yet  they 
did  sometimes.  Lister,  the  English  doctor,  after  describ¬ 
ing  the  details  of  an  operation  he  saw  performed  in  Paris 
adds:  “He  seemed  to  venture  at  all;  and  put  me  into  some 
disorder  with  the  cruelty  of  the  operation,  and  a  stouter 
Englishman  than  myself.”  He  could  not  stay  to  see  the 
results  of  all  the  operations  but  received  them  by  letter: 
“Out  of  forty- five  that  he  cut  at  the  Hotel-Dieu  but  six¬ 
teen  of  them  survive;  and  of  nineteen  in  the  Charity  but 
eleven.”1  The  letter,  written  by  a  doctor,  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  operations  were  successful,  but  some  of  the 
patients  died  because  their  general  health  was  bad.  We 
seem  to  have  heard  that  sweet  story  before. 

If  the  barber-surgeons  had  to  bow  to  the  doctors  of 
Medicine,  how  much  more  had  the  Apothecaries  to  admit 

their  superiority!  As  late  as  the 
The  Apothecaries,  nineteenth  century  the  doctors  pre¬ 
pared  their  own  medicines  but,  just 
as  they  had  felt  it  incumbent  upon  themselves  to  leave 
the  manual  work  of  surgery  to  others,  so  they  handed 
over  to  an  inferior  corporation  the  work  of  preparing 

1  Lister,  Martin  Dr.,  A  journey  to  Paris  in  the  year  i6q8,  London,  1699, 
(3rd  ed.)  p.  237;  p.  239. 
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drugs.  In  1637  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  completed  a 
Codex  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  Apothecaries  in  the 
filling  of  prescriptions.  The  dark  shops  of  the  preceding 
century  gave  way  to  well-lighted  and  well-fitted  places 
that  earned  the  approval  of  Dr.  Lister.  “The  Apothe¬ 
caries  Shops/’  he  writes,  “are  neat  enough  if  they  were  but 
as  well  stored  with  medicines;  and  some  are  very  finely 
adorned  and  have  an  air  of  greatness,  as  that  of  Monsieur 
Geoff erie1  in  the  Rue  Burtebur2  where  the  Entry  to  the 
Basse-Cour  is  a  Port-cochier3  with  Vasa’s4  of  Copper  in 
the  Niches  of  the  Windows;  within  are  Rooms  adorned 
with  Large  Vasa’s  and  Mortars  of  Brass,  as  well  for  sight 
as  for  use.  The  Drugs  and  Compositions  are  kept  in 
Cabinets  disposed  round  the  Room.  Also  Laboratories 
backwards  in  great  perfection  and  neatness.  .  .  .”5 

As  to  the  cures  prepared  in  these  laboratories  and  shut 
up  in  the  Cabinets  admired  by  Lister,  one  hesitates — 

whether  to  treat  them  in  this  chapter  or  in 
Medicines,  the  one  on  Ignorance  and  Superstition. 

The  subject  is  too  vast  to  permit  even  a 
rapid  resume  of  the  substances  used.  We  must  content 
ourselves  with  a  few  specimens  from  a  book  on  pharmacy, 
approved  and  recommended  by  the  Faculty  of  Medicine:6 
For  Dropsy,  a  salt  made  from  toads;  for  gout,  salt  of  wood- 
lice  and  earth-worms;  to  make  the  hair  grow,  ashes  of 
bees;  for  deafness,  oil  of  ants.  The  author  of  this  book  is 
also  convinced  of  the  medicinal  value  of  vipers.  Madame 
de  Sevigne  was  sure  of  their  efficacy.  Mme  de  La 
Fayette  gained  strength  by  taking  viper  broth.  One  of 
the  chief  necessities  of  medicine  in  the  seventeenth 
century  seemed  to  be  that  it  should  be  repulsive.  Most 
of  the  cures  are  too  nasty  to  mention.  I  append  a  few 
tried  remedies,  picked  up  in  the  course  of  my  reading,  and 
trust  that  I  shall  not  be  prosecuted  for  the  illegal  practice 
of  medicine. 

1  Mathieu-Frangois  Geoffrey. 

2  Rue  Bourgtibourg.  Lister  evidently  had  the  scorn  of  French  pronuncia¬ 
tion  that  the  English  traveller  of  the  day  always  showed. 

3  Lister’s  attempt  at  Porte-Cochere. 

4  Vases. 

6  Lister.  A  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  242. 

9  Franklin — op.  cit.  pp.  121-122.  For  prices  and  goods  supplied  by  an 
apothecary  see  Mai.  Imag.,  Act  I,  Sc.  1,  and  notes  Ed.  des  G.  E.  F. 
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For  Apoplexy. — Apoplexy  is  rare  in  May,  June,  July 
and  August.  Nevertheless,  keep  under  the  tongue  a  piece 
of  linen  filled  with  coarse  salt.  This  clears  the  head  and 
makes  you  expectorate  many  impurities.  Eat  veal  soup 
with  much  salt  and  in  case  of  an  attack — very  improbable 
— cut  a  pigeon  open  and  wear  it  as  a  hat. 

Red  Bouillon. — Composed  of  eight  common  plants, 
by  De  Lorme,  Court  Physician  to  the  Thermal  Station 
of  Vichy.  Borage,  bugloss,  wild  cherry,  sorrel,  couch- 
grass,  strawberry  plant,  dandelion,  agrimony.  Boil  for 
two  hours  in  an  iron  pot. 

For  Paralysis. — Red  Bouillon  as  above.  Poultices  of 
aromatic  herbs  on  the  nape  of  the  neck  every  three  hours. 
The  patient  to  wear  seven1  skull  caps — the  three  nearest 
the  head  being  lined  with  hare  skin — breeches  similarly 
lined;  eat  only  roasts  with  one  drop  of  spirits  of  wine 
in  the  soup. 

For  Acute  Indigestion. — Medical  oil  prepared  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Take  an  old  hen ;  boil  it  alive  in  oil  without  plucking 
it.  Add  purgatives  of  various  kinds. 

For  Quartan  Fever. — An  eminent  and  learned  physician 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  best  way  to  cure  a  quartan 
fever  was  to  place  a  split  white  herring,  tail  upwards, 
along  the  patient’s  spine.  The  care  with  which  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  tail  is  mentioned  seems  to  indicate,  already, 
a  desire  for  scientific  accuracy. 

But  such  prescriptions  were,  of  course,  only  excep¬ 
tional  remedies.  It  was  rarely  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  them,  except  in  protracted  illness — i.e.  when  the  patient 
was  particularly  strong.  Medical  men  were  required  to 
satisfy  themselves  on  the  occasion  of  their  third  visit  to 
a  patient  that  he  or  she  had  confessed  to  a  priest.  Mother 
Church  evidently  considered  it  dangerous  to  delay  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  next  world  when  a  doctor  had  already 
paid  two  visits. 

There  were  certain  standard  remedies  that  must  be 
mentioned:  V or  potable ,  le  vin  cmetique,  theriaque  and 
orvietan. 

“Comment?”  says  Martine  in  Le  Medecin  Malgre 

1  The  "perfect  number.”  Pills  were  given  in  odd  numbers.  See  Le  Mai. 
Imag.y  Act  II,  Sc.  6,  G.  E.  ed.  Vol.  IX,  p.  377  and  Monsieur  de  Pourceaugnac, 
Act  I,  Sc.  8,  G.E.  ed.  VII,  p.  277. 
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Lui,1  “C’est  un  homme  qui  fait  des  miracles.  II  y  a  six 

mois  qu’une  femme  fut  abandonnee  de 
L’Or  Potable.  tous  les  autres  medecins;  on  la  tenoit 

morte  il  y  avoit  deja  six  heures,  et  Ton  se 
disposoit  a  l’ensevelir:  lorsqu’on  y  fit  venir  de  force 
l’homme  dont  nous  parlons.  II  lui  mit,  l’ayant  vue,  une 
petite  goutte  de  je  ne  sais  quoi  dans  la  bouche,  et,  dans  le 
meme  instant,  elle  se  leva  de  son  lit,  et  se  mit  aussitot  k 
se  promener  dans  sa  chambre,  comme  si  rien  n’eut  ete.” 

Lucas : — Ah ! 

Valere: — II  falloit  que  ce  fut  quelque  goutte  d’or 
potable.” 

Madame  de  Sevigne  mentions  V or  potable  several  times 
and  appears  to  have  faith  in  it.2  There  are  many  ways 
of  preparing  this  remedy,  chloride  of  gold  being  always  an 
ingredient.  The  rarety  of  certain  substances  seems  to 
have  suggested  their  use  in  medicine  so  gold,  silver,  coral, 
pearls,  emeralds,  and  sapphires  were  part  of  the  druggist’s 
stock  in  trade.3  Sganarelle  invents  a  special  cheese  con¬ 
taining  gold,  coral,  pearls  and  many  other  precious 
things4. 

The  introduction  of  antimony  caused  a  long  quarrel 
with  the  Faculty  of  Paris.  It  was  generally  administered 

in  the  form  of  vin  emetique  and  cured  the 

Le  Vin  King  of  his  dangerous  illness  at  Calais  in 
Emetique  1658.  It  was  not  until  a  century  after  the 
quarrel  commenced  that,  as  a  result  of  this 
success,  its  use  was  authorized  in  1666.  One  of  the 
leading  champions  of  antimony,  Marvillain,  was  a  per¬ 
sonal  friend  of  Moliere  and  when  Sganarelle5  referred  to  it 
and  poked  fun  at  the  miracles  it  performed,  the  ban  had 
not  been  lifted. 

Theriaque  was  the  famous  specific  “Theriaca  Andro- 
machi”  handed  down  in  a  Greek  poem  by  Andromachus, 

1  Act  I,  Sc.  4. 

2  “Je  suis  toujours  fort  en  peine  de  Corbinelli:  il  a  ete  rudement  traite  de  la 
fievre  tierce:  le  delire,  et  tout  ce  qui  peut  effrayer;  il  a  pris  de  1’or  potable,  nous  en 
attendons  l'effet.”  Sevigne,  Lettres,  ed.  G.  E.  F.,  Vol.  V,  p.  331.  “Il  prit  de  l’or 
potable  qui  le  sauva.”  V,  357. 

3  It  was  not  long  before  the  newly  discovered  radium  was  applied  to  the 
treatment  of  disease  and  in  this  town  in  the  year  1926  I  can  purchase  a  jar  that 
will  give  radio-activity  to  water  from  the  city  reservoir  and  cure  all  the  ills  that 
flesh  is  heir  to. 

4  Le  M'ed.  malgre  lui ,  Act  III,  Sc.  2. 

6  Dom  Juan,  Act  III,  Sc.  1. 
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physician  to  the  Emperor  Nero.  It  was 
Theriaque  supposed  to  contain  sixty  different  drugs — 
and  so  that  if  one  did  not  cure  the  disease  there 
Orvietan.  were  still  fifty-nine  chances  that  another 
would  do  so.  Among  them  were  viper 
extract,  beaver  kidney,  opoponax,  myrrh,  incense,  saffron, 
turpentine  and  licorice.  It  was  frequently  used  as  an 
antidote  to  poison  but  it  had  to  be  carefully  administered, 
for  we  are  solemnly  assured,  that  if  it  found  no  poison  to 
work  upon  in  the  patient’s  interior,  it  killed  him.1 

Not  less  popular  at  the  time,  though  of  more  recent 
invention,  was  Orvietan,  used  chiefly  by  quack  doctors. 
This  panacea  was  brought  from  Orvieto,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  by  a  charlatan  called  Ferranti  and  Moliere 
seems  to  be  referring  to  him  mV  Amour  Medecin  when  he 
represents  L’Operateur  singing  the  praises  of  the  remedy. 

Sganarelle:  Hola,  Monsieur,  je  vous  prie  de  me  donner  une 
boite  de  votre  orvietan  que  je  m’en  vais  vous  payer. 

L’Operateur  ( chantant ): 

L’or  de  tous  les  pays  qu’entoure  l’ocean 
Peut-il  jamais  payer  ce  secret  d’importance? 

Mon  remade  guerit,  par  sa  rare  excellence 

Plus  de  maux  qu’on  n’en  peut  nombrer  dans  tout  un  an  .  .  . 
Sganarelle:  Monsieur,  je  crois  que  tout  For  du  monde  n’est  pas 
capable  de  payer  votre  remede:  mais  pourtant  voici  une  pi£ce 
de  trente  sols  que  vous  prendrez,  s’il  vous  plait.2 

If  all  these  remedies  failed  and  the  patient  persisted 
in  keeping  alive  there  remained  the  mineral-water  springs. 

Vichy  was  already  a  popular  resort  and 
The  Mineral  Mme  de  La  Fayette  writes  from  there  in 
Waters.  1656,  “Je  suis  ici  aux  eaux  ou  je  bois  tous 
les  matins  quatorze  grands  verres  du  plus 
median  t  et  du  plus  chaud  breuvage  du  monde.  J’espere 
que  je  recevrai  du  soulagement  a  mes  maux  de  ce  remede- 
1&.  Vous  savez  que  Vest  ou  les  medecins  envoient  les  gens 
quand  ils  ne  savent  plus  qu1  en  faire .”3  At  the  thermal 

1  Quite  possible  as  it  contained  opium.  The  safety-in-numbers  idea  was  very 
prevalent  in  England.  Sydenham,  who  suffered  himself  from  gout,  had  a  favour¬ 
ite  prescription  for  its  cure.  It  contained  thirty-one  herbs  mixed  with  honey  and 
canary  wine! 

*  L' Amour  Mcdecin,  Act  III,  Sc.  7.  On  Theriaque  and  Orvi6tan  see  Franklin, 
Les  MSdecins ,  p.  129. 

*  Ashton,  H.,  Lettres  de  Mme  de  La  Fayette  et  de  Gilles  Manage,  Liverpool, 
1924,  p.  49.  Note  that  Moliere  seems  to  be  of  her  opinion  in  the  passage  quoted 
on  p.  131. 
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stations  the  doctor  was  usually  less  a  pedant  and  more  a 
man  of  the  world.  His  patients  were  generally  women  and 
of  the  court  circle.  The  doctor  at  Vichy  seems  to  have 
dabbled  in  literature,  and,  wonderful!  did  not  accept  fees. 
Mme  de  La  Fayette  lends  one  of  Menage’s  poems  to 
M.  de  Lorme,  “qui  est  un  medecin  qui  ne  prend  point 
d’argent  et  qu’il  faut  payer  en  monnaie  de  bel  esprit.1” 

The  medicinal  waters  of  Cauterets,  Bourbon  and  many 
other  places  had  been  known  for  years  but  they  were  too 
far  away  to  be  much  frequented  by  Parisians.  The 
popular  resort  was  Forges.  Louis  XIV  intended  to  have 
analyzed  the  waters  of  all  the  well-known  springs,  that  it 
might  be  known  which  were  really  of  value.  It  is  not 
known  whether  his  intentions  were  ever  carried  out  and 
patients  appear  to  have  been  sent  to  the  nearest  source 
without  regard  to  the  composition  of  the  waters. 

Jean  Dupin’s  poem,  on  saying  Good-Bye  to  Forges  in 
1645,  mentions  so  many  men  and  women  of  the  Court 
taking  the  waters  that  life  must  have  been  very  pleasant 
there.2  The  people  of  the  day  were  not  unduly  impressed 
by  the  medicinal  value  of  the  springs  and  they  saw  clearly 
that  many  ladies  were  attracted  to  the  thermal  stations 
by  the  liberty,  the  relief  from  court  discipline  and  the 
good  company  they  found  there.  They  recognized  also 
that  the  simpler  life  could  be  of  real  benefit  to  health. 
“Ils  nous  dirent,”  write  the  Villers  brothers  in  1657,  “que 
la  Reine  d’Angleterre  etait  partie  pour  Bourbon  afin  d’y 
prendre  les  eaux  pour  recouvrer  sa  sante.  II  y  en  a 
plusieurs  qui  l’y  regagnent  plutot  par  la  bonne  compagnie, 
qui  s’y  trouve  en  une  saison  fort  agreable,  que  par  la 
qualite  de  l’eau,  tellement  que  par  le  divertissement  de 
l’une  et  l’imagination  de  l’autre,  on  se  fait  plus  que  si 
Ton  prenait  toutes  les  medecines  du  monde;  outre  que  la 
diete  et  le  bon  regime  qu’on  y  observe  contribuent 
beaucoup  k  se  bien  porter.  .  .  .”3 

Moliere  was  not  alone  in  criticizing  the  medical  men 
of  his  day.  Nor  were  the  rebellious  spirits  such  as  Cyrano 

1  M.  de  Lome  was  the  son  of  the  court  physician  Jean  de  Lorme  and  was  the 
medical  attendant  at  Vichy.  See  Ashton,  op.  cit,  p.  71. 

2  L' adieu  de  Forges  d  Mile  de  L'Orme  in  Bois-Robert,  Epistres  en  Vers, 
Paris,  1924.  Vol.  I. 

3  (Villers)  Journal  de  voyage  de  deux  jeunes  hollandais  d  Paris  en  1656-1658, 
Paris,  1899,  8.,  p.  259. 
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de  Bergerac1  the  only  ones  who  joined 
Loss  of  him.  The  death-rate  among  children  was 

Confidence,  very  high  and  mothers  naturally  revolted 

against  the  inability  of  the  doctors  to  save 
them.  Madame  writes,  “Here  no  baby’s  life  is  safe.  The 
doctors  have  already  dispatched  five  of  the  Queen’s 
children  into  the  next  world.  The  last  died  three  weeks 
ago,  and  they  have  done  the  same  for  three  of  Monsieur’s 
children.  He  told  me  so  himself.”2  Shortly  after  this 
she  writes  again,  “I  wish  I  could  send  you  the  Due  de 
Chartres  in  a  letter — then  I  should  feel  sure  of  his  life. 
He  causes  me  much  anxiety  and  I  wish  he  were  three  or 
four  years  older  and  past  the  dangers  of  early  infancy. 
The  doctors  know  nothing  about  the  care  that  children 
need  and  will  listen  to  nothing  that  they  are  told.  Already 
they  have  dispatched  a  heap  of  children  into  the  other 
world.”3  Mme  de  Sevigne  writes  from  Les  Rochers  in 
1671,  “Je  trouve  que  des  qu’on  tombe  malade  a  Paris, 
on  tombe  mort;  je  n’ai  jamais  vu  une  telle  mortalite”4 *. 
In  1657  her  friend  Mme  de  La  Fayette  writes  to  Menage: 
“Je  ne  sais  pas  a  quoi  Ton  songe  a  Paris  de  se  laisser 
mourir  dru  comme  mouches.  .  .  .  Serieusement,  je  suis 
toute  epouvantee  de  la  quantite  de  morts  qu’il  y  a  et  je 
n’ouvre  plus  mes  lettres  qu’en  tremblant,  de  crainte  d’y 
trouver  la  mort  de  quelqu’un  dont  je  me  soucie.”6  To¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  same  year  she  quotes  the  opinion  of 
the  doctors  concerning  her  own  health  and  immediately 
adds,  “Je  ne  me  fie  guere  a  ce  que  disen t  ces  messieurs 
la.”6 

Many  sufferers,  having  lost  confidence  in  the  members 
of  the  Faculty,  turned  to  charlatans  and  quack  doctors. 
“I  had  the  opportunity,”  says  Dr.  Lister,  “of  conversing 
with  many  of  the  Physicians  in  this  City:  who  all  agree 
in  the  low  Condition  and  Disesteem  it  was  in  from  the 
boundless  Confidence  and  Intruding  of  Quacks,  Women 
and  Monks.”7 


1  Les  Lettres  Contre  les  Medecins,  CEuvres,  ed.  Lachevre,  Vol.  II,  p.  197. 

2  The  Letters  of  Madame,  Vol.  I,  p.  21. 

3  Ibid,  Vol.  I,  p.  27. 

4  Mercredi  le  5  aoflt  1671. 

6  Ashton,  H.,  Lettres  de  Mme  de  La  Fayette,  p.  68. 

6  Ibid,  p.  89. 

7  Lister,  A  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  243. 
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Lister  admits  that  the  King  of  France  “has  ever  given 
great  Encouragement  for  useful  Discoveries  in  all  kinds 
and  particularly  in  Physick.  ’Tis  well  known  he  bought 
the  Secret  of  the  Jesuit’s  Powder,  and  made  it  publick; 
as  he  lately  did  that  of  the  Hypococana.” 

The  secrets  mentioned  are  the  two  great  discoveries 
of  the  age  in  medicine  and  the  Faculty,  of  course,  strenu¬ 
ously  opposed  both  of  them.  It  was  nearly  twenty  years 
after  the  Jesuit’s  Powder  (cinchona  bark)  was  known  and 
appreciated  in  England,  as  a  cure  for  certain  fevers1,  that 
an  Englishman  (Talbot)  cured  many  distinguished  people 
at  the  French  Court,  by  administering  it  in  wine,  and  thus 
overcame  the  opposition  of  the  doctors  of  Paris  to  this 
new  drug.  Madame  de  Sevigne  regrets  that  Moliere  is 
no  longer  there  to  triumph  over  the  unsuccessful  con¬ 
servatives  of  the  Faculty.  “L’ Anglais  a  promis  au  Roi 
sur  sa  tete,”  she  writes,  “et  si  positivement,  de  guerir 
Monseigneur,  dans  quatre  jours  .  .  .  que  s’il  n’y  reussit  je 
crois  qu’on  le  jettera  par  les  fenetres,  mais,  si  ses  pro¬ 
prieties  sont  aussi  veritables  qu’elles  l’ont  ete  pour  tous  les 
malades  qu’il  a  traites,  je  dirai  qu’il  lui  faut  un  temple 
comme  a  Esculape.  C’est  dommage  que  Moliere  soit 
mort,  il  ferait  une  scene  merveilleuse  de  d’Aquin  qui  est 
enrage  de  n’avoir  pas  le  bon  remede,  et  de  tous  les  autres 
medecins  qui  sont  accables  par  les  experiences,  par  les 
succes  et  par  les  propheties  comme  divines  de  ce  petit 
homme.  .  .  .”2  Ipecacuanha  was  brought  from  Brazil, 
late  in  the  century;  and  it  also  proved  to  be  a  real  remedy. 
As  the  century  closed,  the  circulaton  of  the  blood  was 
accepted  as  a  fact  and  the  chemists  were  not  so  completely 
cried  down  by  the  followers  of  Galen.  There  was  still 
however,  a  great  heritage  of  ignorance  and  arrant  non¬ 
sense  to  be  handed  on  through  the  following  century. 

Moliere,  of  course,  did  not  know  to  what  extent  doctors 
were  wrong.  Nor  can  it  truthfully  be  said 
Moliere’s  that  he  attacked  the  whole  profession.  His 
attitude,  attitude  towards  medical  men  was  very  much 
akin  to  his  view  of  most  of  the  problems  of 

1  Evelyn  visits  the  Apothecaries  gardens  at  Chelsea  (1685)  to  see  the  new 
tree  bearing  the  Jesuit’s  Bark  which  had  done  such  wonders  in  quartan  agues 
{Diary,  Aug.  7,  1685). 

2  Lettres ,  VIII,  p.  102,  105  and  see  IX,  255,  590.  La  Fontaine  has  a  long  poem 
Le  Quinquina,  VI,  p.  315,  and  its  success  is  mentioned  by  Racine,  La  Bruyere, 
Mme  de  Motteville,  Bussy-Rabutin,  Spanheim,  etc. 
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the  time.  He  noted  resistance  to  progress  and  even  to 
experiments;  he  was  convinced  that  much  of  the  socratic 
reasoning  was  nonsense;  he  saw  a  source  of  laughter  in 
the  dignity  and  pedantry  of  the  more  conservative  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Faculty;  so  he  plied  his  trade  of  comedian 
while  striking  a  blow  for  the  open  mind  and  common 
sense  in  medicine  as  in  all  things  in  life. 

We  have  seen  that  Paris  was  notorious  for  its  muddy 
streets.  This  was  not  merely  an  inconvenience  but  also  a 

serious  menace  to  health,  for  the  mud  was 
State  of  the  composed  of  materials  that  should  have 
Streets.  been  carried  away  by  the  drains,  or  have 
been  removed  daily  from  the  streets. 
Efforts  were  made  early  in  the  century  to  keep  them  clean 
but  the  tax  was  raised  by  private  “firms”  who  under¬ 
took  to  do  the  work  in  exchange  for  this  revenue.  The 
tax  increased  rapidly  but  the  cleaning  was  not  done. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  century  great  efforts  were 
made  to  improve  the  paving  of  the  streets  and  to  keep 
them  relatively  clean.  Hawkers  were  driven  away,  stalls 
on  the  pavement  were  prohibited,  the  huge  signs  were 
replaced  by  others  of  more  reasonable  size,  the  washing 
of  linen  was  forbidden  in  certain  parts  of  the  Seine  from 
which  drinking-water  was  taken  and  finally  La  Reynie 
issued  strict  orders  concerning  the  disposal  of  animal  and 
vegetable  matter,  that  had  hitherto  been  allowed  to  defile 
the  air. 

Foreign  travellers,  however,  note  in  their  diaries  visits 
to  Paris  hospitals  that  prove  conclusively  how  little  the 

medical  men  of  the  period  under- 
Hospital  Hygiene,  stood  the  question  of  hygiene. 

Locatelli  writes  of  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
“Je  n’eus  pas  le  courage  de  compter  les  pauvres  malades; 
pour  donner  une  idee  de  leur  nombre,  je  crois  qu’il  suffit 
de  dire  qu’ils  etaient  trois  et  quatre  dans  chaque  lit  et  les 
femmes  deux  seulement.  On  peut  s’imaginer  la  puanteur 
qui  infecte  ce  saint  lieu.”  When  the  Prince  de  Conti 
was  advised  by  his  confessor  to  visit  the  1’ Hotel  Dieu  as  a 
charitable  work  he  found  it  so  dirty  that  he  was  afraid  to 
go  a  second  time.  The  hospital  must  have  improved 
greatly  during  the  century,  for  a  traveller  at  the  end  of  the 
period  praises  it  highly  and  Heylyn  was  quite  pleased 
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with  its  cleanliness.  Locatelli  has  nothing  but  praise  for 
La  Charite  and  Les  Quinze  Vingts,  the  other  two  great 
Paris  hospitals. 

The  reader  who  is  inclined  to  laugh  scornfully  at  the 
ignorance  of  medical  men  in  the  seventeenth  century 
would  do  well  to  remember  that  our  grandchildren  will 
laugh  at  us.  We  can  do  no  more  than  apply  the  little 
knowledge  we  have  and  try  to  emulate  the  courage  of 
our  ancesters  in  time  of  suffering. 

Wonderful  little  when  all  is  said, 

Wonderful  little  our  fathers  knew. 

Half  their  remedies  cured  you  dead, 

Most  of  their  teaching  was  quite  untrue — 

“Look  at  the  stars  when  a  patient  is  ill,1 
{Dirt  has  nothing  to  do  with  disease), 

Bleed  and  blister  as  much  as  you  will, 

Blister  and  bleed  him  as  oft  as  you  please,” 

Whence  enormous  and  manifold 
Errors  were  made  by  our  fathers  of  old. 

Yet  when  the  sickness  was  sore  in  the  land 
And  neither  planet  nor  herb  assuaged, 

They  took  their  lives  in  their  lancet  hand 
And,  oh,  what  a  wonderful  war  they  waged! 

Yes,  when  the  crosses  were  chalked  on  the  door — 

Yes,  when  the  terrible  dead  cart  rolled, 

Excellent  courage  our  fathers  bore, 

Excellent  heart  had  our  fathers  of  old. 

None  too  learned,  but  nobly  bold, 

Into  the  fight  went  our  fathers  of  old. 

If  it  be  certain,  as  Galen  says, 

And  sage  Hippocrates  holds  as  much, 

That  those  afflicted  by  doubts  and  dismays 
A  re  mightily  helped  by  a  dead  man's  touch, 

Then  be  good  to  us,  stars  above, 

Then  be  good  to  us,  herbs  below, 

We  are  afflicted  by  what  we  can  prove, 

We  are  distracted  by  what  we  know. 

So,  ah  So! 

Down  from  your  heaven  or  up  from  your  mould, 

Send  us  the  hearts  of  our  fathers  of  old.2 


1  For  astrology  in  medicine  see  Chapter  XIV. 

2  Kipling,  Rewards  and  Fairies. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

IGNORANCE  AND  SUPERSTITION. 

While  one  might  hesitate  in  which  chapter  to  describe 
the  drugs  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  can  be  no 

doubt  as  to  where  one  should  treat  of 
Astrology  in  Astrology  in  Medicine.  “Look  at  the 
Medicine.  stars  when  a  patient  is  ill  (dirt  has  nothing 

to  do  with  disease).”  So  the  doctors  of 
the  day  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  stars  one  disease 
that  we  know  now  to  be  self-inflicted  and  to  the  same 
influence  the  terrible  scourge  of  the  plague  that  could 
certainly  have  been  counteracted  to  some  extent  by 
cleanliness  and  ordinary  precautions.  There  were  doctors 
with  some  gleams  of  intelligence  who  advised  cleanliness 
in  streets  and  drains,  but  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  regarded 
these  measures  as  useless.  “The  Plague,”  he  wrote,  “is 
unknown,  inexplicable,  born  of  causes  higher  than  the 
air — to  wit — the  permission  and  will  of  God  or  of  the 
mixture  and  evil  spirit  of  the  stars.”  Every  part  of  the 
body  was  governed  by  a  particular  star  and  every  planet 
had  a  group  of  diseases  that  it  was  its  special  business  to 
develop  in  human  beings.  The  King’s  surgeon  taught, 
in  1658,  that  one  must  not  bleed  a  patient  during  the  first 
or  last  quarter  of  the  moon  becau.se  then  “the  humours 
were  withdrawn  to  the  centre  of  the  body.”  Gui  Patin 
believed  in  the  influence  of  the  moon  and  of  eclipses.  An 
illness  that  began  on  an  even  date  of  the  month  would 
finish  on  an  even  date.  Pills,  as  we  have  seen,  must  be 
taken  in  odd  numbers.  This  crazy  belief  in  numbers  is 
ridiculed  by  Moliere  in  V Amour  Medecin : — 

M.  Tomb:  II  ne  peut  etre  mort,  vous  dis-je. 

Lisette:  Et  moi,  je  vous  dis  qu’il  est  mort  et  enterrd. 

M.  Tomb:  Vous  vous  trompez. 

Lisette:  Je  Pai  vu. 
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M.  Tomb:  Cela  est  impossible.  Hippocrate  dit  que  ces  sortes  de 
maladies  ne  se  terminent  qu’au  14  ou  au  21  et  il  n’y  a  que  six 
jours  qu’il  est  tombe  malade. 

Lisette:  Hippocrate  dira  ce  qu’il  lui  plaira,  mais  le  cocher  est  mort.1 

Astrology  he  attacked  directly  in  Les  Amants  Magnifiques 
by  ridiculing,  under  the  name  of  Anaxarque  the  Astro¬ 
loger,  his  contemporary,  Morin,  a  mathematician  high 
in  favour  at  court  and  frequently  consulted  for  his  skill 
in  reading  the  stars.  La  Fontaine,  as  fond  of  common 
sense  as  Moliere  himself,  had  already  written: 

Charlatans,  faiseurs  d' horoscope 
Quittez  les  cours  des  princes  de  V Europe.2 

and  he  returned  several  times  to  the  attack3.  De  Retz, 
Mademoiselle,  La  Bruyere,  Fenelon  write  on  the  con¬ 
temporary  belief  in  the  alleged  science.  Mme  de  La 
Fayette  introduces  a  discussion  on  astrology  into  La 
Princesse  de  Cleves  and  reminds  the  reader  that  the  predic¬ 
tion  has  been  fulfilled  when  she  relates  the  tragic  death  of 
Henry  II.  It  is  assumed  that  this  is  done  because  the 
people  at  the  court  of  the  Valois  believed  in  Astrology. 
Did  not  Mme  de  La  Fayette  include  it  because  she  knew 
it  would  have  an  echo  in  the  belief  of  most  of  her  seven¬ 
teenth  century  readers? 

Unfortunately  astrology  was  not  confined  to  medicine. 
It  was  frequently  found  allied  to  magic  and  witchcraft. 

The  simple  shepherd  who  studied  the  stars 
Sorcery  in  and  their  portents,  who  gathered  herbs  and 
France.  simples,  was  in  danger  of  being  dubbed  a 

magician  and  if  not  too  strong  mentally 
might  even  come  to  believe  that  he  possessed  super¬ 
natural  powers.  There  is  no  sadder  reading  than  the 
evidence  produced  at  the  trials  of  wizards  and  witches 
and  it  might  appear  at  first  sight  to  the  student  of  the 
period  that  the  brilliant  days  of  Louis  XIV  were  days  of 
ignorance  and  superstition.  Modern  writers  delight  in 
throwing  into  contrast  what  Sainte-Beuve  calls  the  marble 
bridge  and  the  muddy  stream.  Ignorance  and  super- 

1  V Amour  Medecin,  Act  II,  Sc.  2. 

2  L'Astrologue  qui  se  laisse  tomber  dans  un  puits. 

8  L' Horoscope;  Les  Deviner esses. 
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stition  there  were — one  could  scarcely  expect  the  mists  of 
the  middle  ages  to  roll  away  from  mountain  and  valley 
alike  upon  the  rising  of  the  sun.  The  mountains  cleared 
but  the  mist  lurked  in  many  a  hollow.  It  is  not  fair, 
however,  to  push  too  far  the  contrast  between  what  the 
seventeenth  century  strove  to  be  and  what  it  was.  Such 
criticism  comes  from  isolating  France  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  contrasting  the  ignorance  of  those  days  with 
the  knowledge  and  tolerance  of  today.  It  were  better 
to  recall  that  the  seventeenth  century  made  possible  our 
knowledge  and  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  our 
measure  of  tolerance. 

The  belief  in  witchcraft  was  not  confined  to  France 
and  the  seventeenth  century  was  marked  by  a  recrudes- 
cense  of  persecution.  Crass  ignorance  was 
Sorcery  in  frequently  the  cause  of  the  accusation,  or  of 
England.  the  verdict  of  guilty  being  obtained,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  read  the  evidence  without 
seeing  that  in  many  cases  religious  intolerance,  personal 
vengeance,  self-interest  and  panic  were  also  elements. 
Much  has  been  made  of  the  cases  of  witchcraft  of  the  early 
seventeenth  century — La  Marechale  d’Ancre,  Louis 
Gaufridi,  the  Ursulines  of  Loudun.  After  all  they  only 
claimed  three  victims.  About  this  time,  in  England,  a 
family  feud  began  the  trial  of  the  Lancashire  Witches.  It 
ended  by  the  burning  of  Mother  Chattox,  Elizabeth 
Devise,  her  two  children,  Anne  Redfern,  Alice  Nutter, 
Katharine  Hewitt,  John  Bulcock  and  his  wife,  and  Isabel 
Roby.  Jennet  Devise  was  spared — for  giving  evidence 
against  the  accused.  She  reappeared  again,  however,  in 
the  second  great  trial  of  Lancashire  witches.  The  chief 
denouncer  on  this  occasion  was  a  boy  whose  nonsensical 
story  should  not  have  received  a  moment’s  credence.  It 
finally  lodged  thirty  alleged  witches  in  prison,  seventeen 
of  whom  were  found  guilty.  The  judge  was  not  so  satis¬ 
fied  as  the  jury  seemed  to  be  and  he  reported  the  case  to 
Charles  I.  Fortunately  for  the  prisoners  the  King  did  not 
share  the  silly  superstition  of  James  I1,  the  informer  and 
his  father  were  called  up  to  London,  separated  from  each 

1  James  I  was  indirectly  responsible  for  many  executions  of  witches  by  his 
absurd  witchcraft  doctrines.  It  will_be  remembered  that  he  was  the  author  of  a 
dialogue  against  witches. 


3*  7 ' 


du^jil i(  turn 


Scrim  tnruuni 


Public  Executions 


This  engraving  depicts  the  various  methods  of  capital  punishment — be¬ 
heading,  breaking  on  the  wheel,  hanging,  and  the  estrapade  in 
which  the  criminal  was  raised  to  a  great  height  and  then 

suddenly  let  fall 


Coach  Attacked  by  Disbanded  Soldiers 
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other,  and  the  boy  confessed  that  his  entire  story  was  a 
fabrication  conceived  by  his  father  as  a  means  of  making 
money. 

Five  witches  executed  at  Northampton  in  1612,  a 
case  of  witchcraft  at  Lynn  in  1615,  another  near  Lincoln 
in  1618,  indicate  the  prevalence  of  belief  in  magic.  There 
are  signs,  however,  of  a  better  understanding.  When  it 
seemed  possible  that  the  denunciations  were  due  to  reli¬ 
gious  hatred  more  care  was  taken  in  examining  the 
witnesses  and  this  resulted  in  several  cases  in  a  final 
confession  of  fraud.  John  Cotte,  a  physician  of  Northamp¬ 
ton,  dared  publish  a  book  asking  for  more  direct  evidence, 
pointing  out  the  fallacy  of  relying  on  body  marks  as  a 
proof  of  possession  and  suggesting  the  possibility  of 
disease  as  an  explanation  of  many  cases.  Under  the 
Commonwealth  there  was,  however,  a  new  outbreak  of 
witch  hunting,  with  the  added  complication  of  religious 
and  political  hatred.  Several  witches  were  executed  in 
Essex  on  the  evidence  of  one  Hopkins — oddly  described 
as  a  gentleman.  He  was  so  successful  in  this  case  that  he 
appears  to  have  gone  on  tour  as  a  witch-finder.  At  Bury 
(Suffolk)  in  1645,  he  had  eighteen  executed  at  once.  At 
Ipswich  he  had  a  poor  woman  burnt.  At  Yarmouth  he 
brought  to  death  sixteen  people.  As  was  usual  whenever 
wholesale  executions  began  in  one  part  of  the  country  the 
infection  spread.  Three  witches  were  put  to  death  in 
Kent  in  1645.  Hopkins  appears  to  have  passed  through 
Cambridge  in  1645  (one  victim)  on  his  way  to  Hunting¬ 
don.  In  1647  he  was  at  Worcester  where  he  bagged  four 
witches.  His  excesses  now  brought  about  a  reaction  and 
he  was  forced  to  retire  from  the  chase.  After  his  death 
one  of  his  confederates  published  a  declaration  that  to¬ 
gether  they  had  succeeded  in  sending  to  their  death  some 
two  hundred  witches.  There  were  outbreaks  of  panic  all 
over  England  until  the  end  of  the  century  and  they 
generally  led  to  wholesale  executions. 

Meanwhile,  in  Germany,  burnings  were  so  frequent 
that  they  are  numbered,  in  a  list  before  us — First  Burning, 

Second  Burning,  and  so  on  to  Twenty- 
Sorcery  in  Ninth  Burning — all  in  one  place  and  in  a 
Germany,  short  period.  Two  or  three  hundred  people 

were  hurried  to  the  stake  and  their  identity 
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was  not  even  recorded.  It  is  sad  indeed  to  note,  in  these 
lists,  entries  such  as  the  following: — “A  little  girl  nine  or 
ten  years  old;  a  younger  girl,  her  little  sister;  a  boy  of 
twelve  years  of  age;  a  boy  of  ten;  Gobel’s  child;  Stepper’s 
little  daughter;  a  blind  girl;  the  infant  daughter  of  Dr. 
Schlitz.  ’ 

In  Scotland  the  belief  in  witchcraft  died  slowly — as  is 
generally  the  case  in  mountainous  countries.  The  last 
execution  of  witches  in  England  took  place  in  1682  and 
before  this  date  intelligent  judges  had  broken  down  many 
accusations  and  secured  the  release  of  the  prisoners. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  superstition  was 
carried  across  the  Atlantic  and  that  the  Witches  of  Salem 
(Massachusetts)  were  discovered  in  the 
Sorcery  in  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
America.  Harvard  can  scarcely  be  proud  of  her  Prin¬ 
cipal,  Increase  Mather,  or  of  his  brother 
Cotton.  In  spite  of  his  learning  the  latter,  to  judge  by 
his  writings,  must  have  had  the  intelligence  of  a  child  of 
six — and  a  very  imaginative  child  to  boot. 

One  should  bear  all  this  in  mind  when  reading  of  the 
superstition  of  France.  Not  only  was  France  not  worse 
than  other  countries,  she  was  actually  better,  for  under 
Louis  XIV  she  refused  to  prosecute  poor  wretches  accused 
of  sorcery.  This  did  not  happen,  however,  until  1682  and 
while  the  Declaration  of  that  year  abolished  in  principle 
trial  for  sorcery,  there  were  burnings  at  the  stake  many 
years  later  and  the  popular  belief  in  witchcraft  persisted 
until  the  Revolution,  if  not  to  this  day. 

When  Moliere  returned  to  Paris,  after  his  wanderings 
in  the  Provinces,  the  prisons  of  Dole  were  so  full  of  alleged 
wizards  and  witches  that  the  judges  could  not  find  time 
for  any  other  work. 

Nor  should  it  be  assumed  that  belief  in  witchcraft  was 
confined  to  peasants.  Judges,  lawyers,  doctors,  writers, 
princes  and  nobles,  priests  and  professors  are  to  be  found 
among  the  firm  believers.  It  is  curious  to  note  how  the 
clearest  thinkers  of  the  day,  the  least  likely  to  be  imposed 
upon,  hesitate  before  this  subject.  Mme  de  Sevigne 
believes  in  the  Pondre  de  Sympathie  which  cures  disease 
at  a  distance.  La  Bruyere,  who  sees  so  clearly  into  the 
thoughts  and  motives  of  his  contemporaries,  surprises  us 
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with  this  paragraph:  “Que  penser  de  la  magie  et  du 
sortilege?  La  theorie  en  est  obscure,  les  principes  vagues, 
incertains,  et  qui  approchent  du  visionnaire1  mais  il  y  a 
des  fait  embarrassants  affirmes  par  des  hommes  graves2 
qui  les  ont  vus  ou  qui  les  ont  appris  de  personnes  qui  leur 
ressemblent;  les  admettre  tous  ou  les  nier  tous  parait  un 
egal  inconvenient3;  et  j’ose  dire  en  cela,  comme  dans  toutes 
les  closes  extraordinaires  et  qui  sortent  des  communes 
regies,  il  y  a  un  parti4  a  trouver  entre  les  ames  credules  et 
les  esprits  forts.”5 

La  Fontaine,  however,  seems  to  have  solved  the  diffi¬ 
culty  and  to  be  openly  incredulous: 

Perdait-on  un  chiffon,  avait-on  un  amant, 

Un  mari  vivant  trop  au  gre  de  son  epouse , 

Une  mere  fdcheuse,  une  femme  jalouse, 

Chez  la  devineresse  on  c  our  ait. 6 

During  Moliere’s  life  there  were  several  ‘‘epidemics” 
of  sorcery  and  they  attracted  wide  attention.  One 
wonders  why  he  did  not  seize  upon  the  subject  to  make  a 
comedy.  If  this  thought  arises  after  a  reading  of  the 
minutes  of  a  trial  there  is  a  tendency  to  think  that  the 
subject  was  better  adapted  to  tragedy  than  to  comedy  but 
a  moment’s  reflection  suffices  to  convince  us  that  it  could 
have  been  made  as  amusing  as  Le  Malade  Imaginaire. 
The  very  credulity  of  the  courts  sometimes  gave  rise  to 
farce.  During  the  Gaufridi  case  extracts  from  the 
voluminous  evidence  had  just  been  read  in  the  court  room 
at  Aix  by  M.  Thoron.  The  judges  were  impressed  by  the 
evidence  of  several  witnesses  who  declared  that  the 
sorcerer,  on  his  return  from  the  sabbat  always  entered  by 
the  chimney.  Suddenly  from  the  chimney  of  the  court 
room  came  a  dull  prolonged  rumbling,  there  was  a 
miniature  avalanche  inside  the  chimney  and  a  little  black 
figure  with  hair  standing  on  end  bounced  into  the  room 
and  waved  his  arms.  ‘‘The  Devil!”  cried  the  court  with 


1  absurd. 

2  worthy  of  confidence. 

3  error. 

4  intermediate  position. 

6  unbelievers.  The  passage  is  from  Chap.  XIV  of  Les  Caract&es.  De 
quelques  usages,  par.  70. 

6  Les  Devineresses. 
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one  accord  and  immediately  made  for  the  door.  The  clerk 
had  some  difficulty  in  getting  clear  of  his  desk  and  for  a 
minute  found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  terrified 
sweep’s  boy,  who  thereupon  fled  as  fast  as  his  legs  could 
carry  him,  never  stopping  until  he  was  sure  that  he  was 
free  from  the  clutches  of  the  police. 

We  can  only  guess  at  Moliere’s  reasons  for  not  ridicul¬ 
ing  on  the  stage  the  credulity  of  his  contemporaries.  Not 

for  a  moment  can  we  admit  that  he  him- 
Moliere  and  self  shared  their  belief.  He  was  a  member 

Magic.  of  the  group  of  independents — Bernier, 
La  Motte  le  Vayer,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac, 
not  one  of  whom  held  such  ideas.  The  last  named  writes 
violently  against  the  belief  in  sorcery.  Perhaps,  after 
treating  the  more  urgent  question  of  hyprocrisy  in  Tartuffe 
Moliere  would  have  come  naturally  to  the  question  of 
witchcraft.  Such  a  play  would  have  aroused  tremendous 
opposition  from  the  church  and  it  may  be  that  Louis  XIV 
made  quite  clear  to  Moliere  that  while  he  had  protected 
him  from  the  Compagnie  du  Saint-Sacrement  on  this 
occasion  he  would  not  intervene  on  his  behalf  if  he  aroused 
the  anger  of  the  Church  without  serving  any  political 
purpose. 

There  is  one  other  possible,  but  less  probable,  explana¬ 
tion.  Moliere  was  well  informed  of  the  events  of  the  day 
and  he  may  have  known,  long  before  the  scandal  of  1680, 
that  important  members  of  the  Court,  people  very  high 
in  the  king’s  favour,  consorted  regularly  with  sorcerers 
and  criminals.  It  would  have  been  highly  dangerous 
to  precipitate  the  enquiry  that  was  so  promptly  stifled 
by  the  king  when  it  eventually  came. 

Contemporaries  believed  that  the  king’s  sister-in-law 
was  poisoned  (1670)  and  the  connexion  between  magic, 
devil-worship  and  poisoning  was  so  close  that  it  was  per¬ 
haps  better  not  to  meddle. 

Poisoning  was  a  fine  art  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
While  its  detection  was  difficult  because  of  the  ignorance 
of  the  doctors,  the  means  used  were  such  as 
Poisoning,  would  probably  escape  detection  nowadays. 

The  poisons  used  were  not  violent.  They 
were  administered  over  a  long  period  and,  as  they  caused 
death  by  acting  on  inflamed  organs  and  in  a  way  that 
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appeared  quite  natural,  the  post-mortem  examination 
frequently  gave  no  clue  to  the  cause  of  the  inflammation. 
The  affair  to  which  reference  has  been  made  included 
Mme  de  Montespan  among  the  accused  and  the  docu¬ 
ments  that  have  come  down  to  us1  prove  conclusively  that 
an  organized  band  of  poisoners  plied  a  thriving  trade  for 
many  years  and  sent  to  their  death  a  considerable  number 
of  people.  “The  fashion  of  poisoning  people,”  writes 
Madame,  “is  becoming  far  too  common.”2  La  Fontaine’s 
verses,  already  quoted,  show  that  the  devineresse  was 
frequently  nothing  more  than  a  person  who,  in  exchange 
for  money,  supplied  the  means  and  the  method  for  re¬ 
moving  people  who  stood  in  the  way. 

Criminals  were  ruthless  and  their  cruelty  appals  the 
modern  reader.  When  he  turns  to  a  consideration  of  the 

treatment  accorded  them,  and  par- 
The  “ Question. ”  ticularly  to  that  meted  out  to  per¬ 
sons  merely  suspected  of  wrong¬ 
doing,  he  finds  himself  sympathizing  with  the  accused  and 
detesting  the  judges.  The  suspected  witch,  arrested  on 
the  flimsiest  evidence,  frequently  on  the  denunciation  of 
a  personal  enemy,  was  tortured  in  the  most  abominable 
way  to  wring  from  her  a  confession.  Made  in  moments 
of  extreme  physical  and  mental  suffering  it  could  not  be 
retracted  when  the  victim  regained  a  normal  state  of 
mind.  The  irony  of  the  statement,  so  frequently  seen  in 
the  transcriptions  of  evidence,  that  the  tortured  prisoner 
has  confessed  of  her  own  free  will ,  seems  to  have  been  quite 
lost  upon  the  judges.  La  Bruyere’s  psychology  was  sound 
when  he  wrote,  “La  question  est  une  invention  merveil- 
leuse  et  tout  a  fait  sure  pour  perdre  un  innocent  qui  a  la 
complexion3  faible  et  sauver  un  coupable  qui  est  ne 
robuste.”4  A  noted  judge  of  witches  boasted  that  his 
methods  were  so  efficient  that  sixteen  suspected  persons 
had  committed  suicide  rather  than  face  him. 

But  while  the  tortures  leading  up  to  confession  and 
sentence  were  horrible  they  were  not  to  be  compared  with 

1  See  Funck-Brentano,  L' affaire  des  poisons. 

2  The  Letters  of  Madame ,  Vol.  I,  p.  99. 

3  i.e.  constitution. 

4  Les  Caractbes,  Ch.  XIV,  No.  51,  De  quelques  usages.  Montesquieu  pro¬ 
tests  against  the  question  in  the  following  century.  ( L’esprit  des  lois,  chap. 
XVII)  and  points  out  that  England  has  been  able  to  abandon  the  practice. 
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the  fiendish  cruelty  of  the  execution. 
The  Cruelty  Yet  this  was  the  occasion  of  a  public 
of  Execution,  holiday  and  the  crowd  was  not  composed 

of  the  ignorant  alone.  Mme  de  Sevigne, 
that  kind-hearted  and  motherly  person,  went  to  see  the 
sufferings  of  La  Brinvilliers  whom  she  had  met  as  a  social 
equal. 

Madame  writes,  “the  chief  topic  of  conversation  here 
is  the  councillor’s  wife  who  had  her  husband  murdered,  the 

courage  with  which  she  went  to  her 
Morbid  Curiosity  execution  and  the  horrible  tortures, 
and  Cruelty.  because  the  executioner  struck  her 

five  or  six  times.  .  .  .  There  was  such 
an  enormous  crowd  of  people  eager  to  be  present  at  the 
execution  that  windows  were  rented  at  fifty  golden 
louis1.”  Locatelli,  after  describing  in  detail  the  breaking 
of  a  murderer  on  the  wheel,  adds:  “I  was  so  upset  and  my 
heart  so  filled  with  compassion  that  I  never  again  desired 
to  see  such  a  sight.  I  desired  it  still  less  because  the 
heartless  and  pitiless  crowd  accompanied  with  insults 
the  hangman’s  blows,  urging  him  to  strike  harder — a  cruel 
suffering  for  the  poor  victim.”2  Coryat3  notes  on  more 
than  one  occasion  that  he  has  passed  a  wheel  and  once 
“the  ruefull  and  tragical”  sight  of  “ten  men  hanging  on  a 
goodly  gallows  of  freestone  about  a  mile  beyond  Moulins.” 
At  Lyons  he  notes:  “I  saw  a  fellow  whipped  openly  in  the 
streets  .  .  .  that  day  I  departed  therehence  .  .  .  who  was  so 
stout  a  fellow  that  though  he  received  many  a  bitter  lash 
he  did  not  a  jot  relent  at  it.” 

There  were  finer  natures  who  revolted  at  the  sight  of 
suffering.  Flechier,  during  the  wholesale  executions  in 

Auvergne,  used  to  leave  the  town  so  as 
Flechier  and  not  to  witness  them.  La  Bruyere  raised 
La  Bruy&re.  his  voice  in  protest  against  the  unhealthy 

curiosity  of  the  day.4  “L’on  court  les 
malheureux,”  he  writes,  “pour  les  envisager;  Ton  se 
range  en  haie  ou  Ton  se  place  aux  fenetres,  pour  observer 
les  traits  et  la  contenance  d’un  homme  qui  est  condamne, 

1  The  Letters  of  Madame,  Vol.  L,  p.  188. 

2  Locatelli,  op.  cit.  pp.  148-149. 

3  Crudities,  p.  201,  p.  214. 

4  It  should  not  be  assumed  that  it  so  longer  exists.  I  have  seen  it  in  places 
as  far  apart  as  Paris  and  Vancouver. 
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et  qui  vSait  qu’il  va  mourir;  vaine,  maligne,  inhumaine 
curiosite!  Si  les  hommes  etaient  sages  la  place  publique 
serait  abandonnee  et  il  serait  etabli  qu’il  y  aurait  de 
l’ignominie  seulement  a  voir  de  tels  spectacles.  .  . 

But,  generally  speaking,  people  were  inured  to  suffering  in 
those  days  and  the  brutality  shown  in  some  of  Moliere’s 
plays  must  have  appeared  quite  innocent  to  his  audiences. 

Beating  servants  was  common  and 
The  beating  of  called  forth  little  comment.1 2  Madame’s 

Servants.  letters  inform  us  that  the  servants  of 

the  Royal  Family  were  not  immune. 
‘‘All  Monsieur  Gaston’s  daughters  had  quick  hands  and 
were  inclined  to  beat  their  servants,  both  men  and  women. 
This  is  not  unexampled  in  France.  The  Princesse  d’Har- 
court,  sister  of  the  Duchesse  de  Brancas,  used  to  live  above 
me  at  Versailles  and  I  often  used  to  hear  her  beating  her 
servants.”3 

Female  criminals  were  still  branded  with  a  hot-iron. 
Flechier  records  the  case  of  a  woman  accused  of  arson. 
She  refused  to  confess  under  torture  and  her  guilt  could 
not  be  proved.  Flechier  adds,  “Elle  fut  marquee  a  la 
fleur  de  lis,  fouettee  par  la  ville  et  exilee,  au  hasard  de  bruler 
encore  quelque  maison  ...”  He  continues,  light-hearted¬ 
ly,  as  though  quite  unaware  of  the  cruel  injustice  of  such 
treatment:  “C’est  une  chose  agreable  que  la  conversa¬ 
tion.  .  .  .”4  At  a  time  when  we  have  just  decided  to 
discontinue  the  practice  of  putting  the  Government 
broad-arrow  on  the  clothes  of  our  criminals,  because  of  the 
moral  suffering  it  causes  them,  it  is  well  to  recall  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  practice  before  passing  hasty  judgment 
on  Moliere’s  taste. 

1  Les  Caractbres,  Ch.  VIII,  No.  50. 

2  Harpagon  beats  his  coachman  ( L’Avare )  who  says,  “II  a  quelque  droit  de 
me  battre  .  .  .”  There  is  servant-beating  in  Le  Misanthrope,  Le  Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme  (the  B.  G.  smacks  the  face  of  a  woman  servant!)  Les  Fourberies  de 
Scapin,  Les  Femmes  Savantes.  Don  Juan  beats  a  peasant. 

3  Letters,  Vol.  II,  p.  276. 

4  Les  Grands  Jours  d’A  uvergne. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

TRAVEL  AND  INTERCOMMUNICATION- 
CORRESPONDENCE— THE  PRESS. 

There  is  a  curious  tendency — due  probably  to  a  feeling 
of  superiority  on  the  part  of  present-day  writers — to 
exaggerate  the  discomforts  of  seventeenth 
Relative  century  travel.  We  hear  of  deeply-rutted. 
Truth.  roads,  of  over-turned  carriages,  of  brigands 
and  murderers,  of  ghastly  sights  seen  from  the 
coach,  of  uncomfortable  boats,  of  bad  inns,  filthy  beds, 
poor  food  and  bad  weather.  Courageous  indeed  must 
have  been  the  people  who  set  out  on  a  journey  in  the  days 
of  Louis  XIV.  Yet,  curiously  enough,  men  and  women 
travelled  in  France  and  there  came  from  the  other 
countries  of  Europe  persons  who  alleged  that  they  were 
travelling  for  pleasure. 

Travelling  is  uncomfortable  in  proportion  to  the  com¬ 
fort  of  the  house  one  leaves.  To  set  forth  from  a  modern 
steam-heated  home  to  travel  over  indifferent  roads  in  a 
coach,  would  be  a  disagreeable  winter  pastime.  The  people 
who  left  the  seventeenth  century  home  were  not  so  hard 
to  please  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  heating,  the  privacy, 
the  cleanliness,  were  not  of  a  very  high  standard.  It 
may  be  that  the  travellers  in  the  air-liners  of  the  future 
will  tell  tales  of  the  days  when  their  fathers  had  to  be 
bumped  over  roads  in  boxes  propelled  by  evil-smelling 
internal  combustion  engines.  Nowadays  the  passenger 
in  a  modern  train  or  in  a  high-powered  motor  car  is  little 
inclined  to  pity  himself,  in  comparison  with  unknown 
future  comforts,  and  is  quite  content  to  pity  his  pre¬ 
decessors. 

It  should  be  remembered,  also,  that  travellers  are  of 
various  dispositions  and  that  they  are  apt,  when  tired, 
to  exaggerate  discomforts  and  to  pose  as  martyrs.  Many 
descriptions  of  seventeenth  century  travel  are  based  on 
the  grumblings  of  one  or  two  writers.  If,  today,  we  were 
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to  interview  an  inexperienced  cross-channel  passenger 
upon  his  arrival  in  Dieppe  or  Boulogne  on  a  stormy 
winter’s  day  the  tale  he  would  tell  for  posterity  might 
not  be  a  true  picture  of  twentieth  century  travel.  The 
broken  harness,  the  missing  wheel,  the  overturned  coach, 
have  their  parallels  in  the  punctured  tyre,  the  broken 
axle  or  the  side-slip  into  the  ditch.  Even  the  luxurious 
air-travel  of  the  future  may  have  its  ups  and  downs  and 
there  may  be  a  finality  about  the  “downs”  that  was 
unknown  to  seventeenth  century  travel. 

A  perusal  of  the  diaries  of  Frenchmen,  and  of  foreigners 
who  visited  France  in  the  good  old  days,  shows  that,  even 
then,  there  were  delights  in  travel.  An  occasional  gibbet 
there  may  have  been,  but  there  were  not  the  horrors  of 
the  advertising  maniacs  all  along  the  road,  and  there  were 
deep  cool  woods,  smiling  fields  and  sunny  vineyards.  The 
inns  were  not  always  bad,  beds  were  frequently  clean  and 
many  a  traveller  nowadays  would  be  glad  to  barter  a 
railway-station  sandwich  for  the  meals  that  awaited 
fortunate  people  who  tottered  into  the  inn  from  the 
narrow  confines  of  the  coach.  And  what  a  welcome! 
Rodocanachi  writes:  “Quand  il  arriva  a  son  auberge  la 
femme  de  l’aubergiste  .  .  .  aussi  jolie  que  jeune  tout 

d’abord,  pour  bien  venue,  lui  donna  un 
The  Welcome  baiser  sur  la  bouche.”1  Locatelli  was 
at  the  Inn.  embarassed  at  many  inns  when  the 

serving-maids,  upon  his  arrival,  rushed 
out  and  kissed  him.  Not  that  he  objected,  as  a  man,  to 
the  welcoming  kiss,  his  fear  was  rather  that,  as  a  priest, 
he  enjoyed  it  too  much.  Nowadays  the  serving-maid 
expects  a  tip  when  the  traveller  leaves  but  does  not  con¬ 
sider  it  her  duty  to  welcome  him  at  the  door.  And  we  are 
expected  to  pity  the  old-time  traveller! 

In  those  days  horses,  mules,  litters,  coaches  or  water- 
coaches  were  the  means  of  travel.  As  roads  improved  the 
use  of  the  coach  increased  and  the  day’s 
Means  of  journey  grew  longer.  Before  the  organiza- 
Travel.  tion  of  relays  the  journey  was  over  when  the 
horse  was  tired  and  an  important  factor, 
therefore,  was  the  skill  of  the  rider  and  the  quality  of  the 

Rodocanachi,  E.,  Aventures  d’un  grand  seigneur  Italien  d  travers  V Europe 
(1606)  Paris  n.d.,  p.  142. 
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mount.  Then  the  day’s  journey  was  about  twenty-five 
miles.  Relays  raised  this  to  forty  miles  or  more.  In  1665 
the  coach  took  ten  days  to  go  from  Paris  to  Lyons;  a 
century  later  the  journey  in  the  diligence  took  only  five  or 
six  days.1  The  public  coaches  did  not  run  at  night;  only 
great  nobles  in  their  private  carriages  used  the  roads  after 
sunset. 

Men,  whose  age  or  love  of  comfort  made  unsuitable 
the  ordinary  means  of  travel,  imitated  great  ladies  and 

travelled  in  litters  borne  by  men  or  slung 
The  Litter,  between  mules.  The  Duchess  of  Nemours 

went  in  this  way  every  year  from  Paris  to 
Neuchatel.  The  journey  took  ten  days,  and  forty  carriers 
were  required  to  relieve  each  other  along  the  road.  Such 
a  costly  method  was,  of  course,  only  for  the  rich.  La 
Beaumelle  pictures,  about  1649,  Madame  de  Neuillant 
going  from  Poitou  to  Paris  in  a  litter  borne  by  two  mules 
on  one  of  which  was  mounted  the  future  Mme  de 
Maintenon.2  A  more  trustworty  witness  is  Mme  de  La 
Fayette  who,  not  being  strong  enough  to  face  the  road, 
decides  to  travel  by  boat  and  to  have  a  litter  waiting  for 
her  at  the  landing-place.  The  difficulties  she  meets  in 
finding  such  a  means  of  conveyance  prove  it  to  have 
been  relatively  rare.  “Je  suis  en  peine,”  she  writes  to 
Menage,  “d’avoir  une  litiere  pour  me  venir  querir  k 
Briare  ou  je  descendrai  par  eau.  J’en  voudrais  trouver 
une  de  quelque  personne  de  qualite,  parce  que,  pour 
l’ordinaire,  celles  que  Ton  loue  sont  tres  incommodes  et 
les  mulets  en  sont  si  mechants  que  les  femmes  en  l’etat  ou 
je  suis  y  courent  plus  de  risques  qu’en  carrosse.”3  She 
finally  takes  a  litter  on  the  boat  with  her  so  that  she  can 
land  and  continue  her  journey  if  the  wind  is  contrary.4 

The  rivers  of  France  were  much  used  by  travellers  and 
the  boats  specially  arranged  for  the  purpose  were  known 

as  water-coaches.  There  were,  of  course, 
Water  Coach,  good  ones  and  bad  ones  and  there  is  no 

reason  for  generalizing  from  one  or  the 

1  The  train  for  Lyons  leaving  Paris  at  7.25  p.m.  arrives  at  2.25  a.m. 

2  Memoires  pour  servir  d  l' hist,  de  Mme  de  Maintenen,  La  Haye,  1757.  Vol.  I, 
page  87. 

3  Ashton,  H.,  Lettres  de  la  comtesse  de  La  Fayette  et  de  Gilles  Menage ,  Liver¬ 
pool,  1924,  p.  90. 

4  Ibid,  p.  93. 
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other.  When  Humbert  de  Gallier  states  that  “le  coche 
d’eau  .  .  .  n’etait  autre  chose  qu’un  bateau  plat  sur  lequel 
on  entassait  au  petit  bonheur  les  marchandises,  les 
chevaux,  les  voyageurs  et  ou  Ton  etait  expose  a  toutes  les 
intemperies,”1  he  is  in  contradiction  with  contem¬ 
porary  texts.  Such  boats  there  were,  but  others — the 
water-coach  to  Lyons  for  example — were  well  fitted. 
“Dans  les  dits  coches,”  says  the  Post  List  of  1665,  “il  y  a 
des  chambres  particulieres  fort  propres  et  commodes.”2 
It  is  not  possible  that  Mme  de  La  Fayette,  seeking  to 
safeguard  her  health  by  chartering  a  litter  for  the  road 
journey  would  have  exposed  herself  in  an  open  boat. 
Sarrasin,  the  poet,  was  very  critical,  however,  of  the  water 
vehicle  in  which  he  travelled  to  Rouen — but  then  poets 
are  proverbially  hard  to  please.3  Locatelli  also  had  an 
unfortunate  experience  of  water  travel.  Two  of  the  boat’s 

company  refused  to  row  and  the  priest 
An  Experience  had  to  take  an  oar.  His  hands  were 

of  Water  blistered,  of  course,  and  his  discontent 
Travel.  was  not  decreased  by  the  lodging  of  the 

night.  His  room  was  a  kennel,  his  bed 
two  wretched  mattresses  with  old  tapestries  for  covering 
though  the  night  was  bitterly  cold.  There  were  no 
windows,  and  the  holes  in  the  wall  were  stuffed  with  tow. 
To  reach  this  cavern,  as  he  calls  it,  the  travellers  had  to 
shoulder  their  valises  and  cross  half  a  mile  of  sand.  The 
meal  was  as  bad  as  the  room  and  the  price  much  too  high.4 
It  was  a  sorry  day  in  the  life  of  the  priest,  who  shows  him¬ 
self  elsewhere  in  his  diary  to  have  been  a  lover  of  good 
cheer.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  he  notes 
this  experience  because  it  was  exceptional. 

In  other  places  all  went  well  and  he  tells  of  many  a 
copious  meal,  of  good  wines,  of  huge  beds.  Occasionally 
also,  in  Paris,  he  dines  so  well  that  a  sedan-chair  has  to  be 
sent  for  him.  In  Savoy,  after  a  good  meal,  he  had  the 
temerity  to  go  to  the  kitchen  to  learn  what  the  dishes  were 
called.  That  was  unwise,  for  he  found  the  kitchen  unclean. 
But  the  bed-rooms  were  very  dainty,  the  bed-linen  clean 
and  sweetly  perfumed  and  there  were  flowers  on  the  table. 

1  Le  Gallier,  Humbert,  Usages  et  Mosurs  d' autrefois,  Paris  n.d.  (1912),  p.  65. 

2  Quoted  by  Franklin,  Les  Medicaments,  p.  169. 

3Sarasin,  F.,  Poesies,  Paris,  1877,  pp.  152-153. 

4  Locatelli,  Voyage  de  France,  p.  82. 
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Elsewhere  he  remembered  with  pleasure  a  roast  pea-hen 
stuffed  with  eggs,  sugar  and  cinnamon.  There  were 
evidently  compensations  for  travellers. 

Nor  must  it  be  imagined  that  creature-comforts  were 
the  only  delight  of  travelling.  The  seventeenth  century 

awakened  to  the  fact  that  it  had  an 
The  Utility  educational  value.  Baudelot  de  Dairval 
of  Travel.  wrote  a  book  on  “The  Utility  of  Travel  and 

the  advantages  that  the  search  for  anti¬ 
quities  procures  for  savants.”1  It  is  with  the  desire  of 
passing  to  a  friend  his  knowledge  and  his  convictions  that 
he  “takes  up  his  pen”  and,  of  course,  the  friend  is  so 
convinced  after  reading  the  manuscript  that  he  implores 
Baudelot  to  publish  it  for  the  benefit  of  others.  Much  of 
the  two  volumes  that  result  might  have  been  written  in 
a  museum.  At  the  end  of  the  second  volume  there 
appears,  however,  a  “Memorandum  of  some  general 
observations  that  can  be  made  so  as  not  to  travel  without 
profit.”  Herein  Baudelot  reiterates  his  statement  that 
the  work  is  for  men  of  letters  and  that  he  lays  claim  to 
having  given  an  account  of  his  reading  and  reflections  on 
certain  kinds  of  antiquities.  He  gives  way,  however,  to 
the  suggestion  that  he  should  add  a  few  practical  hints  to 
travellers.  They  are  a  delight. 

Baudelot  is  a  bright  fellow  with  a  passion  for  scientific 
enquiry.  He  suggests  the  use  of  the  compass,  astrolabe 
and  thermometer  and  would  be  very  glad  if  any  traveller 
who  happens  to  be  in  the  following  places  would  verify  the 
observations  of  previous  visitors.  He  finds  some  of  them 
hard  to  believe  (the  sceptic!)  and  would  like  to  have  the 
test  mony  of  more  than  one  witness. 

In  Carinthia,  when  a  man  is  suspected  of  stealing,  he 
is  first  put  to  death;  three  days  later  his  case  is  tried  and 
if  he  is  found  innocent  he  is  honourably 
Travellers’  buried.  And  Moliere  thought  he  was  being 
Tales.  funny  when  he  made  Sbrigani  say:2  “Oui, 
je  vous  l’ai  dej&  dit,  ils  commencent  ici 
par  pendre  un  homme  et  puis  ils  lui  font  son  proces!” 

From  Muscovy  Baudelot  would  like  a  little  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  swallows  that  plunge  to  the  depths  of  the 

1  Paris,  1686,  2  vols.  120. 

2  Monsieur  de  Pourceaugnac,  Act  III,  Sc.  2. 
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ponds  to  pass  the  winter  and  some  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  Duke  of  Muskovy  sends  to  Samogicia 
criminals  who  are  condemned  to  death — that  they  may 
be  devoured  by  the  people  of  that  province. 

From  Formosa  Jean  Struys  reports  that  he  has  seen 
a  man  with  a  tail  over  a  foot  long,  covered  with  ruddy 
hair  like  an  ox-tail.  It  was  learned  from  this  man  that 
he  was  from  the  south  of  the  island  and  that  all  the  in¬ 
habitants  had  similar  tails. 

There  is  so  much  more  of  this  and  similar  nonsense 
that  the  book  succeeds  in  convincing  the  present-day 
reader  that  more  travel  and  still  more  travel  would  im¬ 
prove  the  education  of  Baudelot’s  contemporaries. 

The  bookish  type  of  traveller  is  frequently  a  poor 
recorder,  for  instead  of  noting  the  things  around  him  he 
persists  in  limiting  his  observations  to  what  he  has  already 
read  about.  Many  of  the  English  travellers  are  dis¬ 
appointing  for  this  reason,  their  diaries  being  little  more 
than  catalogues  of  museums  and  art  galleries  visited. 

Locatelli  was  not  blessed  with  a  great  mind  and  he 
devoted  much  space  to  the  discomforts  of  travel  and  the 

comfort  of  inns,  but  he  frequently  notes  in- 
interesting  teresting  details.  On  the  boat  between 
Details.  Paris  and  Lyons  three  ladies  of  the  mer¬ 

chant  class,  travelling  alone,  retain  their 
masks  until  they  are  sure  of  the  respect  of  their  fellow- 
travellers.  In  Paris  he  knows  an  inn  where  fencing  and 
dancing  masters  are  provided  and  their  services  included 
in  the  daily  charge.  We  learn  of  beds  so  big  that  they 
could  lodge  an  entire  family.  English  travellers  marvel 
at  the  windows  they  see  and  incidentally  prove  that  the 
ventilation  of  rooms  was  not  so  bad  as  it  has  been  pictured. 
"The  windows  in  most  places  of  France,”  writes  Coryat, 
"doe  very  much  differ  from  our  English  windows:  for 
in  the  inside  of  the  room  it  hath  timber  leaves,  joined  to¬ 
gether  with  certain  little  iron  bolts,  which  being  loosed, 
and  the  leaves  opened,  there  cometh  in  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  window  where  there  is  no  glass  at  al,  the  open  aire 
very  pleasantly.  The  upper  part  of  the  window  which  is 
most  commonly  shut  is  made  of  glasse  or  lattise.”1  At 
Lyons  he  notes,  "I  observed  that  most  of  the  windows  are 

1  Coryat,  Crudities,  p.  197. 
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made  of  white  paper.  In  many  places  of  the  city  the  whole 
window  is  made  of  white  paper  only,  in  some  partly  of 
white  paper  as  the  lower  part,  and  partly  of  glasse  as  the 
higher  part:  almost  all  their  houses  are  built  with  white 
free-stone.”1 

Locatelli  goes  in  fear  of  brigands  and  is  honest  enough 
to  record  that  he  was  “very  frightened.”  There  is  no 

justification  for  his  fear,  however,  so  he 
Highwaymen,  has  to  content  himself  with  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  robbing  of  three  travellers 
“a  few  days  earlier.”  Coryat,  in  turn,  has  only  to  relate 
what  might  have  happened.  “About  ten  miles  on  this 
side  Abbeville,”  he  writes,  “we  entered  into  a  goodly 
Forrest  ...  at  the  entrance  whereof  a  Frenchman,  that 
was  in  our  company,  spoke  to  us  to  take  our  swords  in 
our  hands,  because  sometimes  there  are  false  knaves  in 
many  places  of  the  forrest  that  lurke  under  trees  and 
shrubbs  and  suddenly  set  upon  travellers  and  cut  their 
throats  except  the  true  men  are  too  strong  for  them.”2 
Evelyn  also  has  his  tale  of  brigands  on  the  Paris-Orleans 
road.  “The  next  day  we  had  an  excellent  road  but  had 
like  to  come  short  home;  for  no  sooner  were  we  entered 
two  or  three  leagues  into  ye  Forrest  of  Orleans  .  .  .  but 
the  company  behind  us  were  set  upon  by  rogues,  who, 
shooting  from  ye  hedges  and  frequent  covert,  slew  foure 
upon  the  spot  ... 3 

The  most  dangerous  roads  were  those  near  Paris — 
especially  when  the  court  was  at  Fontainebleau  and  there 
was  much  traffic  by  rich  people.  Gui  Patin  writes  in 
1664,  “Jour  et  nuit  on  vole  et  on  tue  ici  &  Ten  tour  de  Paris. 
On  dit  que  ce  sont  des  soldats  du  Regiment  des  Gardes  et 
des  Mousquetaires:  mais  pourquoi  tuer  des  gens  qui  vont 
et  qui  viennent,  des  Boulangers,  des  Paisans,  des  Mar- 
chands  et  des  gens  qui  retournent  dans  leur  pays?”4 
The  frequent  recurrence  of  these  stories  of  robbers  should 
not  impress  the  reader  unduly  with  the  dangers  of  travel. 
Robbers  there  were  in  those  days,  on  the  high  roads  and  in 
Paris,  but  it  is  important  to  note  dates.  The  bands  who 


1  Ibid,  p.  204. 

2  Ibid,  p.  160. 

*  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  I.  p.  74. 

4  Lettres,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  484. 
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still  frequented  the  roads  were  for  the  most  part  discharged 
soldiers  who  refused  to  work  for  an  honest  living.  Boileau 
mentions  murders  and  robberies  in  the  streets  of  Paris 
and  the  city  then,  like  many  large  cities  today,  was  never 
free  from  crime.  As  regards  highwaymen  the  bands 
were  exterminated  under  Louis  XIV  but  a  lone  horseman 
occasionally  took  toll  until  captured  and  executed.  The 
situation  in  Paris  was  efficiently  met  by  the  police  and 
Pepys  records  in  1667  that  “a  man  can,  at  any  hour, 
travel  purse  in  hand  in  that  wild  city.”  Would  that 
Chicago  could  truthfully  say  the  same  to-day! 

Locatelli,  being  a  poor  horseman,  suffered  more  from 
bad  mounts  than  from  bad  men.  On  one  occasion  he  was 
given  a  horse  that  was  used  to  carrying  mail 
Mountain  sacks  and  it  nearly  shook  him  to  pieces.  It 
Travel.  is  curious  that  the  horse  could  not  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  priest  and  a  mail  sack; 
perhaps  he  did  nothing  to  help.  In  the  mountains,  travel 
was  more  luxurious.  At  Chambery  he  found  men  who 
“among  the  precipices  carried  us  rapidly  down  in  wicker 
litters  shaped  like  chairs.  They  jumped  from  rock  to 
rock  like  magpies  and  wriggled  continually  like  serpents.” 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  modern  travel  does  not  find  work 
for  men  who,  carrying  a  plump  priest  in  a  basket,  can  still 
hop  like  magpies  while  wriggling  like  serpents.  That 
would  be  worth  going  far  to  see.  Coryat  is  more  detailed, 
though  less  picturesque,  in  his  description  of  this  mode  of 
travel.  “At  Chambery,”  he  writes,  “I  compounded  with 
them  for  a  cardakew,  which  is  eighteen  pence  English,  to 
be  carried  to  the  toppe  of  the  mountaine,  which  was  at  the 
least  half  a  mile  from  the  place  where  I  mounted  in  the 
chaire.  This  was  the  manner  of  their  carrying  of  me. 
They  did  put  two  slender  poles  through  certaine  woodden 
rings  which  were  at  the  foure  corners  of  the  chaire  and  so 
carried  me  on  their  shoulders,  one  before  and  another 
behind ;  but  such  was  the  miserable  paines  that  the  poore 
slaves  willingly  undertook  for  the  gaine  of  that  cardakew 
that  I  would  not  have  done  the  like  for  five  hundred.” 

Coryat’s  sympathy  with  his  human  carriers  (that  did 
not  go  to  the  extent  of  doubling  the 
Treatment  cardakew  for  which  he  “compounded”)  did 
of  Horses.  not  apply  to  his  horse,  for  he  recalls  an  ex- 
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perience  that  is  little  to  his  credit.  His  horse,  on  one 
occasion,  was  so  tired,  that  it  would  not  stir  a  foot 
though  he  “did  even  excarnificate  his  sides  with  .  .  .  often 
spurring  of  him,  except  he  were  grievously  whipped.” 
He  goes  on  to  relate  that  a  gentleman  of  the  company 
“took  great  pains  to  lash  him”  and,  when  this  failed  to 
refresh  the  jaded  horse,  he  drew  his  rapier  and  ran  it 
into  his  hind  quarters  “about  a  foote  deep,  very  near.” 
Unfortunately  for  the  travellers — and  for  the  horse — the 
bleeding  could  not  be  stopped  and  they  had  to  give  the 
guide  “sixe  French  crowns  to  stop  his  mouth.”  If  travel 
in  the  seventeenth  century  was  not  so  safe  nor  so  com¬ 
fortable  as  it  is  today  it  was  much  less  monotonous.  One 
saw  much  more — frequently  too  much — of  one’s  fellow- 
travellers  and  the  resulting  education,  though  different 
from  that  conceived  by  Baudelot  de  Dairval,  was  an 
excellent  training  for  a  future  playwright.  It  should  be 
recalled  that  along  the  roads  of  Southern  France,  at  inns 
and  in  palaces,  generally  when  they  were  crowded  on 
special  occasions,  Moliere  met  his  fellow  men  during  four¬ 
teen  years  of  wandering. 

The  centralization  of  social  life  at  Court,  the  fact  that 
the  headquarters  of  the  army,  the  navy,  education  and  the 
church,  literature  and  art,  skilled  craftmanship  and  com¬ 
merce  were  in  Paris,  gradually  made  this  city  the  source 
of  all  news.  The  courriers  rode  post-haste  to  Paris  to 
inform  the  King  of  all  important  events  and  people  else¬ 
where  in  France  had  to  receive  their  information  from 
the  metropolis.  While  the  collecting  service  worked 
admirably  the  distribution  of  news  was  deemed  much  less 

important.  The  Gazette  gave  only  official 
The  Gazette.  versions  of  certain  events.  The  most 

interesting  aspects  of  the  world’s  news — 
what  the  modern  newspaper  now  calls  a  news  story — 
found  no  place  in  its  pages.  The  most  rapid  and  by 
far  the  most  agreeable  agency  for  the  distribution  of 
news  was  the  private  letter  and  this  accounts  for  the 
high  level  of  letter-writing  during  the  period.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  reproach  ourselves  nowadays  with  writing 
so  little  and  so  carelessly.  The  truth  is  that  we  have  little 
incentive  to  write  carefully  and  at  length  when  we  know 
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full  well  that  the  daily  paper  will  have  forestalled  us  and 
taken  the  gilt  of  novelty  from  our  version.  Nor  have  we 
the  leisure  necessary  for  the  voluminous  correspondence 
of  our  ancestors.  Their  letter-writing,  while  frequently 
a  pleasure  and  a  relaxation,  must  have  been,  at  times,  a 
very  serious  burden.  Mme  de  La  Fayette  wrote  once  a 
week  to  Menage  for  many  years  and  he  was  only  one  of 
her  numerous  correspondents.  Both  she  and  Mme  de 
Sevigne  frequently  refer  to  the  many  letters  they  have  to 
write  as  an  excuse  for  undue  brevity  and  while,  from  our 
own  experience,  we  know  how  easily  the  plea  may  be 
made,  we  have  only  to  turn  over  the  pages  of  the  volumes 
of  the  correspondence  of  the  latter  to  recognize  how  true 
it  must  have  been  in  her  case.  In  the  provinces,  the  day 
of  the  ordinaire  or  post-day  was  generally  passed  by  the 
lady  of  the  house  in  writing  letters.  If  her  husband  was 
“at  the  front”  she  eagerly  awaited  the  Gazette  and  some¬ 
times  subscribed  to  manuscript  news  sheets  issued  every 
three  days  and  giving  the  principal  political  news,  especial¬ 
ly  that  from  the  seat  of  war.  The  letters  were  carried  by 
horsemen  and,  generally  speaking,  the  service  was  regular. 
Mistakes,  of  course,  occurred  and  caused  bitter  dis¬ 
appointment,  as  when  the  wrong  mail-bag  was  left  in  a 
town  and  the  long  expected  letters  were  carried  to  some 
other  place.  “II  est  arrive  aujourd’hui  un  malentendu  a 
la  poste  de  Gannat,”  writes  Mme  de  La  Fayette,  “dont 
je  suis  bien  fachee  car  cela  est  cause  que  je  n’ai  point  de 
lettres.  Le  paquet  de  Gannat  est  demeure  je  ne  sais  ou 
et  Ton  a  apporte  celui  d’un  autre  lieu  a  sa  place,  tellement 
que  personne  n’a  de  nouvelles.”1  News  so  eagerly 
awaited  was,  of  course,  as  readily  shared  and  a  letter  from 
Paris,  giving  information  on  the  events  of  the  day,  was 
generally  read  aloud  to  a  group  assembled  for  the 
purpose.  The  writer  in  Paris  well  knew  that  this  would 
happen  and  gave  due  thought  to  the  way  the  letter  was 
written. 

While  letters  were  frequently  opened  in  their  passage 
through  the  post2  to  ensure  that  they  contained  nothing 
of  a  seditious  nature,  they  were  generally  more 


1  Ashton,  Lettres  de  Mme  de  La  Fayette ,  p.  68. 

2  Even  the  letters  of  members  of  the  Royal  Family.  See  Letters  of  Madame. 
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Le  Mercure  outspoken  than  the  printed  journals 

and  could  be.  Before  the  Gazette  there  had 

Le  Journal  been  published  collections  of  historical 
des  Savants,  documents  known  as  the  Mercure  fran- 

gais.  The  first  numbers  of  this  publica¬ 
tion  were  suppressed  by  order  of  the  Parliament  but  it 
appeared  irregularly  from  1611  to  1648.  An  effort  was 
also  made  to  produce  a  critical  literary  periodical  and  in 
February,  1665,  the  Journal  des  Savants  appeared.  It  was 
too  critical,  however,  to  please  the  authorities  and  when 
thirteen  numbers  had  been  issued  it  was  suppressed.  It 
reappeared  in  1666  under  new  direction  and  continued 
until  the  Revolution. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  XVI  Ith  century  an  annual  was 
published  under  the  title  Le  Mercure  Galant  and  it  soon 

appeared  monthly.  It  was  small  in  format, 
Le  Mercure  could  be  bought  bound  or  unbound,  and 
Galant.  was  easily  carried  in  the  pocket.  Special 
numbers  appeared,  when  events  justified 
them,  but  all  these  publications  were  relatively  expensive 
and  criticism  was,  of  course,  impossible  in  their  pages,  for 
the  Government  could  cancel  the  license  to  print  upon  the 
slightest  sign  of  independence  of  thought. 

From  1650  to  1665  there  appeared  in  Paris  a  gazette 
in  verse,  written  by  Jean  Loret  and  known  as  the  Muse 

Ilistorique.  It  contains  the  nearest  ap- 
La  Muse  proach  to  Social  News  and  is  of  the  greatest 
Historique.  use  to  us  nowadays  in  fixing  the  dates  of 

the  less  important  events  and  in  supplying 
details  of  social  life.  Of  the  early  numbers  of  this  journal 
only  twelve  copies  were  printed.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  certain  functions  of  our  Ladies’  Magazines  were 
performed  by  novels  which  were  issued 
The  Novels  during  a  period  of  ten  years  or  so  and  con- 
and  Plays,  tained  information  on  the  dress,  manners, 

and  conversation  at  Court1  nor  should  it  be 
forgotten  that  Moliere’s  plays  had  a  similar  news  value  in 
so  far  as  they  represented  Parisian  life. 


1  See  Chapter  VIII. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

CONCLUSION. 

Moliere  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  when  his  productivity 
was  at  its  height;  but  his  work,  though  unfinished,  covers, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  whole  of  French  Society  and  touches 
upon  most  of  the  burning  questions  of  the  day. 

Since  he  seeks  to  show  the  results  of  certain  evils,  with 
an  evident  desire  to  cure  them,  we  naturally  ask  ourselves 
what  are  his  own  views  of  life,  his  moral  principles  and 
his  beliefs. 

Once  the  plays  are  carefully  read — in  the  light  of  our 
more  complete  knowledge  of  the  period — we  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  rid  of  a  number  of  misconceptions  that  have 
grown  up  around  Moliere.  The  first  to  go  should  be  the 
idea  that  he  is  an  enemy  of  religion,  the  next  that  we 
have  in  him  a  predecessor  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau — 
champion  of  nature  and  instinct  against  the  rules  of 
society. 

We  have  seen  that  in  Tartuffe  the  attack  was  more 
political  than  religious  but  perhaps,  still  more,  a  measure 
of  self-defense  on  the  part  of  Moliere.  L'Ecole  des  Femmes 
does  not  seem  to  prove  that  he  esteemed  very  highly  the 
value  of  nature  and  instinct  as  a  guide  for  girls.  The 
family  as  an  institution  was  dear  to  him  and  society  seems 
to  have  claims  in  Le  Misanthrope. 

The  student  should  read  the  chapters  on  La  Morale  de 
Moliere  or  La  Philosophie  de  Moliere  that  critics  have 
included  in  their  studies  of  the  plays,  but  he  should  read, 
above  all,  the  plays  themselves  and  strive  to  arrive  at  a 
personal  conclusion.  He  will  discover,  probably,  that 
Moliere  the  bourgeois,  was  really  a  conservative.  This 
does  not  mean  that  he  was  reactionary  and  opposed  to  all 
progress  but  rather  that  he  expected  people  to  conform 
to  the  conventions  of  society  while  trying  to  improve 
them.  There  should  be  progress  in  Medicine — not  merely 
a  blind  worship  of  the  ancients.  There  should  not  be  a 
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too  rapid  change  in  the  attitude  of  girls  towards  parental 
authority  and  marriage.  On  the  other  hand,  such 
authority  should  not  be  abused.  So  we  find  ourselves, 
in  Moliere,  being  warned  of  extremes  and  having  pointed 
out  to  us  the  middle  way.  But,  cry  the  moralists,  this  is 
not  moral  teaching — it  will  lead  to  no  great  heroism  or 
achievement,  it  is  but  the  stating  of  a  common-place 
experience  of  life  that  is  devoid  of  all  idealism.  And 
when  did  Moliere  claim  to  be  an  inspired  teacher?  Was 
this  his  business?  As  an  observer  of  life  he  notes  that 
happiness  is  impossible  if  one  is  behind  the  movement  of 
contemporary  society,  if  one  is  much  in  advance  of  it; 
if  one  gives  way  to  vices,  if  one  pushes  to  excess  what  may 
otherwise  be  virtues;  if  one  makes  too  many  concessions 
to  society,  if  one  makes  too  few.  The  conclusion  would 
appear  to  be  that  man  is  a  reasonable  being  who  must  live 
among  his  fellow-men.  Common-sense  and  sociability 
will  help  to  make  him  happy.  They  are  not  enough  for 
man,  for  he  has  higher  and  nobler  aspirations,  but  to 
cultivate  them  is  the  task  of  the  church  and  not  of  the 
stage.  Moliere’s  lesson  is  the  same  as  that  of  La  Fontaine 
and  while  it  is  not  all-sufficient  it  is  useful  as  far  as  it  goes. 
It  is  what  we  should  expect  from  a  man  of  wide  experience 
who  wrote  in  Paris  when  social  life  was  as  highly  organized 
as  it  has  ever  been. 

The  student  will  find  that  the  chapters  on  Moliere’s 
opinions,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  are  contra¬ 
dictory.  He  may  not  agree  with  the  above  brief  summing- 
up.  The  good  he  will  derive  from  the  reading  of  the  plays 
and  of  the  arguments  of  the  critics  will  be  in  direct  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  personal  effort  he  makes  to  weigh  the  argu¬ 
ments,  to  read  the  text  with  an  open  mind,  and  to  draw 
his  own  conclusions.  The  exercise  is  well  worth  while 
and,  however  limited  its  success  may  be,  is  vastly  more 
useful  than  the  mere  memorizing  of  other  people’s  opinions. 
This  book  is  intended  to  make  the  task  possible  by  show¬ 
ing  the  society  in  which  Moliere  lived,  by  stressing  the 
problems  of  those  days,  by  continually  reminding  the 
reader  that  a  complete  and  sound  knowledge  of  the  text 
of  the  plays  is  essential  and  that  any  so-called  criticism 
of  Moliere  that  is  not  based  on  an  understanding  of  his 
plays  is  a  waste  of  time,  for  it  is  of  no  educative  value. 
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And  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  subject  which  is 
practically  inexhaustible.  There  are  many  by-ways  of 
interest  when  once  the  main  road  has  been  followed  and 
the  earnest  student  of  Moliere  will  be  surprised  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  many  of  the  questions  he  examines  in  the  plays 
are  part  and  parcel  of  his  own  daily  life,  no  matter  where 
he  may  be.  The  study  of  Moliere  brings  clearly  into  mind 
the  fact  that  literature  and  life  are  inseparable  and  that 
there  is  no  better  training  for  the  one  than  a  close  study 
of  the  other.  Sainte-Beuve,  with  his  usual  perspicacity, 
saw  clearly  the  value  of  Moliere  when  he  wrote:  '‘Aimer 
Moliere,  c’est  etre  assure  de  ne  pas  aller  donner  dans 
l’admiration  beate  et  sans  limite  pour  une  Humanite 
qui  s’idolatre  et  qui  oublie  de  quelle  etoffe  elle  est  faite, 
et  qu’elle  n’est  toujours,  quoi  qu’elle  fasse,  que  l’humaine 
et  chetive  nature.  C’est  ne  pas  la  mepriser  trop,  pourtant, 
cette  commune  humanite  dont  on  vit,  dont  on  est,  et 
dans  laquelle  on  se  replonge  chaque  fois  avec  lui  par 
une  hilarite  bienfaisante.  .  .  .  C’est  aimer  la  sante  et  le 
droit  sens  de  l’esprit  chez  les  autres  comme  poursoi  .  . 

1  Nouveaux  Lundis,  Paris  (C-L),  Vol.  V,  p.  278. 
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en  France  au  XVI H  siecle  de  1600  d  1660, 
Paris,  (1925),  8°. 

Les  femmes  de  la  Renaissance,  Paris,  1898,  8°; 
or  Translation  by  G.  H.  Ely,  London,  1900,  8°. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Bapst,  G. 
Despois,  E. 
Duchartre,  P.  L. 


Essai  sur  Vhistoire  du  theatre,  Paris,  1893, 1  vol.,  4°. 
(85  illustrations.) 

Le  theatre  f ran gais  sous  Louis  XIV,  Paris,  1886, 
(3rd  ed.)  1  vol.  16. 

La  comedie  italienne,  Paris,  (1924),  1  vol.  4*. 
(Copiously  illustrated.) 
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*Fournel,  V.  Le  theatre  au  X VIIG  Siecle — la  Comedie,  Paris, 

1892,  1  vol.  16. 

Lintilhac,  E.  La  comedie — Moyen  Age  et  Renaissance,  Paris 

(1905).  Vol.  II  of  Histoire  generate  du  theatre. 

Rigal,  E.  Le  thedtre  franqais  avant  la  periode  classique, 

Paris,  1901. 

De  Jodelle  a  Moliere,  Paris,  1911. 

The  student  who  wishes  to  read  for  himself  some  of  the  old  plays  will  find 
convenient  the  following: 

Fournier,  E.  Le  Thedtre  franqais  avant  la  Renaissance,  (1450- 

1550).  Mysteres,  Moralites  et  Farces,  Paris, 
1872,  8°. 

Le  Thedtre  franqais  au  X  VIG  et  au  XVIIe  siecles, 
Paris,  1871,  8°. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Bapst,  G. 
Despois,  E. 
Duchartre,  P.  L. 
*Mantzius,  K. 

Rigal,  E. 


See  Chap.  III.  Bibliography. 

See  Chap.  III.  Bibliography. 

See  Chap.  III.  Bibliography. 

Molilre—Les  thedtres,  le  public,  et  les  comediens  de 
son  temps,  Paris,  n.d.  1  vol.  8°.  (Illustrated). 
Le  thedtre  franqais  avant  la  periode  classique, 
Paris,  1901.  (Contains  a  very  complete 
bibliography.) 


N.  B.  The  first  act  of  Rostand,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
theatre  in  the  early  seventeenth  century. 


Anquetil,  L.  P. 
Barine,  A. 


Barriere,  F. 
Hugon,  C. 

La  Bruyere,  J.  de 


Saint-Simon 


Spanheim,  E. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Louis  XIV,  sa  corn  .  .  .  Paris,  1819,  2  vols.  8°. 
La  jeunesse  de  la  Grande  Mademoiselle,  (1627- 
1652)  Paris,  1902.  1  vol.  16. 

Louis  XlV  et  la  Grande  Mademoiselle  (1652-1693) 
Paris,  1905.  I  vol.  16. 

La  Com  et  la  Ville  .  .  .  Paris,  1830,  8°. 

Social  France  in  the  XVIIth  Century,  London 
(Methuen)  n.d.,  1  vol.  8°. 

CEuvres,  Paris,  1865-1878,  4  vols.  8°,  G.  E.  F. 
or  the  excellent  annotated  edition  by  R. 
Radouant,  Paris,  1920,  1  vol. 

Memoires,  Paris,  1879-1920,  30  vols.  G.E.F. 
or  the 

*  Selections,  ed.  by  A.  Tilley,  Cambridge,  1920, 
1  vol. 

Relation  de  la  corn  de  France  en  1690,  p.p.,  C. 
Schefer,  Paris,  1882,  1  vol.  8°. 


Paris. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Information  on  social  life  is  to  be  found,  scattered,  in  Letters,  Memoirs, 
Novels,  Books  of  travel  by  foreigners,  etc. 


Standard  works  are: — 

Berty  et  Tisserand  Topographie  historique  du  vieux  Paris,  Paris, 

1876,  F°. 
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Brice,  G.  Description  de  Paris ,  Paris,  1713.  (6th  edition). 

Sauval,  H.  Antiquites  de  Paris ,  1724.  3  vols.  F°. 

Of  more  recent  books  the  series  by  George  Cain,  Paris,  Flammarion, 
and  Poete  (Marcel)  La  Promenade  d  Paris  au  XVIIe  siecle,  Paris,  1913,  will 
be  found  useful. 

Costumes,  Homes,  Customs. 

*Lacroix,  P. 


Parmentier,  A. 


Racinet,  A. 


Dix-septieme  Silcle,  Institutions  usages  et  costumes , 
Paris,  1879,  40.  16  coloured  plates  and  300 

other  illustrations. 

Album  historique,  publie  sous  la  direction  de 
M.  E.  Lavisse,  Paris,  1910  (4th  ed.)  4  vols., 
illustrated. 

Le  costume  historique,  avec  des  notes  explicatives 
et  une  etude  historique,  Paris,  1876.  6  vols.  8°. 
A  book  of  500  coloured  plates — expensive,  but  of  great  interest. 

Roy,  H.  La  Vie,  la  Mode  et  le  Costume  au  XVIIe  siecle 

(. Epoque  Louis  XIII)  Etude  sur  la  cour  de  Lor¬ 
raine  (27  plates),  Paris,  1924. 

An  8°  volume  of  over  550  pages  of  primary  importance  for  the  student. 

Manners. 

(Courtin,  A.  de)  Nouveau  Traite  de  la  Civilite  qui  se  pratique  en 

France  parmi  les  honnestes  gens ,  Paris,  1660. 
(nth  edition.) 

A  most  interesting  book  of  etiquette  that  can  sometimes  be  picked  up  at 
old  book  shops. 

L’Honneste  Homme  ou  l’ Art  de  Plaire  d  la  Court. 
Critical  edition  by  M.  Magendie,  Paris,  1925. 
Deals  less  with  etiquette  and  more  with  moral 
questions. 

Les  Loix  de  la  Galanterie,  reprinted  from  the 
edition  of  1644  by  Ludovic  Lalanne,  Paris, 
(Aubry)  1855. 


Faret,  Nicolas 


(Sorel,  Charles) 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Le^Feminisme  au  temps  de  Moliere,  Paris,  n.d. 

(about  1925)  1  vol.  in  16. 

La  Societe  frangaise  au  XVIIe  silcle,  d'aprls  les 
sermons  de  Bourdaloue,  Paris,  1879,  1  vol.  8°. 
(Curiously  enough,  has  no  chapter  on  marriage 
or  the  family.) 

Le  manage  dans  I'ancienne  societe  franqaise, 
Paris,  1879,  1  vol.  8°. 

CEuvres,  Edition  Delhomme  and  Briguet,  Paris, 
1900.  6  vols.  8°. 

Moliere  et  la  Vie,  Paris  (Fontemoing)  n.d. 

La  Morale  de  Molilre,  Paris,  1867.  1  vol.  8°. 
Moliere  et  la  famille,  Vol.  I.,  of  Conferences  faites 
aux  matinees  classiques  du  theatre  national  de 
L’Odeon,  Paris,  1889,  120. 

La  Pretieuse  ou  le  Mystere  de  la  ruelle,  Paris,  1656, 
4  vols.  8°. 

This  work  is  very  rare.  The  reader  who  desires  merely  to  satisfy  himself 
that  the  Precieuses  are  represented  by  l’abbe  de  Pure  as  being  critical  of 
marriage  as  an  institution  will  find  sufficiently  copious  extracts  from  this 
novel  in  Baumal's  book  in  this  list. 

fl  have  not  seen  this  lecture. 


*Baumal,  F. 

Belin,  F. 

Bertin,  E. 
Bourdaloue, 

D AVIGNON,  H. 

Jeannel,  C.  J. 

fLAFOMMERAYE,  H.  DE 

Pure,  L'Abb£  de 
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The  Academy. 

*Boissier,  G.  et  al. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

L'Institut  de"-  France,  Paris,  19 — ,  (Les  Grandes 
Institutions  de  France )  2  vols.  illustrated,  40. 

Masson,  F. 

L’Academie  franqaise,  1629-179 3,  Paris,  n.d. 

1  vol.  16. 

Society. 

For  political  and  academic  reasons  the  seventeenth  century  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  precieux  movement  has  been  presented  by  several  French 
authors  as  all  good  or  all  bad.  The  truth,  as  usual,  lies  between  the  two 
extremes.  It  is  advisable  to  read  one  or  two  “conservative”  books,  one  or 
two  “liberal”  books  and  then  form  a  personal  opinion. 


“Conservative.  ’  ’ 

*Cousin,  V. 

La  societe  fran qaise  au  X  VIIe  siecle,  Paris, 
(Didier)  2  vols.  8°. 

Roederer,  P.  L. 

Memoire  pour  servir  d  Vhistoire  de  la  societe  polie 

Walckenaer,  C.  A. 

en  France,  Paris,  1835,  8°. 

Memoires  touchant  la  vie  ...  de  .  .  .  Mme  de 

Sevigne,  Paris,  1843-56,  5  vols. 

Representing  more  modern  ideas. 


*Baumal,  F. 

Crane,  T.  F. 

Moliere,  auteur  precieux,  Paris,  (1925). 

La  Societe  franqaise  au  dix-septieme  siecle,  New 
York,  2nd  ed.  Passages  from  XVIIth  century 
authors.  Introductory  notes  and  excellent 
bibliography. 

Les  Heros  de  Roman.  (Text  of  Boileau  with  over 

Du  Bled,  V. 

two  hundred  pages  of  introduction  and  notes). 
Boston,  1920. 

La  Societe  franqaise  du  X  VIC  au  XXe  siecle, 
Paris,  1903.  1st,  2nd  and  4th  series. 

Fagniez,  G. 

La  societe  polie  et  la  formation  du  gout  dans  la 
premiere  moitie  du  X  VIIC  siecle.  R.  Hebdoma- 
daire,  dec.  1918. 

Fidao-Justiniani,  J.E. 

L' Esprit  classique  et  la  preciosite  au  X  VI IG  siecle, 

*Magne,  E. 

Paris,  1914. 

Voiture  et  les  origines  de  l' Hotel  de  Rambouillet, 
Paris,  (Mercure)  1911,  2nd  edition. 

*  Voiture  et  les  annees  de  gloire  de  l'  Hotel  de  Ram¬ 
bouillet,  Paris,  1912. 

Barnard,  H.  C. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Little  Schools  of  Port-Royal,  Cambridge, 
1913,  8°. 

Chateauminois,  Marie 

The  Port-Royalists  in  Education,  Cambridge, 
1918,  8°. 

L' education  des  femmes  au  XVIIC  sibcle — Mile 

*Compayr£,  G. 

de  Scudery — Revue  pol.  et  litt.  Aug.  5,  1882. 
Fenelon  et  Veducation  attrayante,  Paris,  (1910). 
Histoire  critique  des  doctrines  de  Veducation  en 
France,  Paris,  1879. 

Fagniez,  G. 

La  femme  et  la  societe  fr.  dans  la  premiere  moitie 
du  XVIIz  sibcle.  Rev.  Deux  Mondes,  15  jan. 

F6n6lon 
*Gr6ard,  0. 

1909;  1  oct.  1911. 

De  Veducation  des  filles,  Paris,  1848. 

L' education  des  femmes  par  les  femmes,  Paris, 
1915,  8th  ed. 

Maintenon  (Mme  de) 

Lettres  et  entretiens  sur  Veducation  des  filles,  Paris 
1861,  2  vols. 
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Rousselot,'  P. 
*Tilley,  A. 


HistoirejfdeXf'  education  des  femmes  en  France , 
f,  Paris,  1883,  2  vols.  16. 

Modern  France,  Cambridge,  1922.  (Chap.  VII 
by  Mr.  Tilley  and  Mr.  Adamson). 


CHAPTER  X. 


Allier,  R. 

*Baumal,  F. 
Charlier,  G. 
Jeannel,  C.  J. 

Lapommeraye,  A.  de 
R£belliau 

Veuillot,  L. 


La  Cabale  des  Devots,  Paris,  1902,  1  vol. 

Moliere  etles  devots ,  Paris,  1919,  1  vol.  120. 

Le  Premier  “ Tartujfe ,”  Paris,  1923,  1  vol.  40. 

La  Morale  de  Moliere,  Paris,  1867,  1  vol.  8°. 
(Chapter  XI.) 

Moliere  et  Bossuel,  Paris,  1877. 

Un  episode  de  Vhistoire  religieuse  au  X  VI /e 
siecle.  Rev.  des  Deux  Mondes,  1903. 

Moliere  et  Bourdaloue,  Paris,  1877. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


*Avenel,  G.  d’. 
Babeau,  A. 


D AVIGNON,  H. 

Feillet  , A. 

*Lavisse,  C. 
Normand,  Ch 

Ribbe,  C.  de 


La  noblesse  franqaise  sous  Richelieu,  Paris,  1901. 

La  vie  rurale  dans  Vancienne  France,  Paris. 

La  ville  sous  I'ancien  regime,  Paris,  1884,  2  vols. 

Le  village  sous  I'ancien  regime,  Paris,  1915. 

Les  artisans  et  les  domestiques  d' autrefois. 

Moliere  et  la  vie,  Paris  (Fontemoing)  n.d.,  1  vol.  16. 

La  misere  au  temps  de  la  Fronde  et  Saint  Vincent 
de  Paul,  Paris,  1886,  (5th  ed.). 

Histoire  de  France.  Vol.  VI I ,  Livre  V. ,  Chaps.  1  -4. 

La  bourgeoisie  frangaise  au  X  VIIG  siecle,  (1602- 
1661),  Paris,  1908,  8°. 

Une  grande  dame  dans  son  menage  au  temps  de 
Louis  XIV,  (1689),  Paris,  1889,  1  vol.  16. 

Les  families  et  la  societe  en  France  avant  la  Revolu¬ 
tion,  Tours,  1879  (4th  ed.)  2  vols.  16. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


Ashton,  H. 


*Cl£ment,  P. 
Funck-Brentano,  F. 
Gaiffe,  E. 

Lavisse,  E. 


Lettres  de  Mme  de  La  Fayette  ....  Liverpool, 
1924,  1  vol.  8°. 

La  Police  sous  Louis  XIV,  Paris,  1866,  1  vol. 

Le  Drame  des  Poisons,  Paris,  1913,  1  vol. 
L’Envers  du  Grand  Siecle,  Paris,  n.d.  (1924) 
1  vol. 

Histoire  de  France,  Vol.  VII,  Paris,  1905.  (Livre 
IV,  Chap.  2.) 

Rapine  de  Sainte-Marie,  H.  Lettres  inedites  du  XVIIe  siecle,  contribution  & 

Vhistoire  de  la  justice  et  des  mceurs  en  France  au 
temps  de  Louis  XIV,  1908,  8°. 

♦Sanlaville,  F.  Molibre  et  le  Droit,  Paris,  1913,  1  vol. 

The  documents  of  D’Argenson’s  work  as  Lieutenant  of  Police  have  been 
published  and  are  of  interest  for  the  advanced  student: 

1.  Notes  de  Rene  d’Argenson  .  .  publiees  par  Larchey  etMabille,  Paris,  1866. 

2.  Archives  de  la  Bastille:  documents  in  edits,  publies  par  F.  Ravaisson, 

Paris,  1866-1884.  16  vols. 

3.  Rapports  inedits  de  Rene  d’Argenson,  p.p.  Paul  Cottin,  Paris,  1891. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


Brown,  A.  M. 
Fauvelle,  Rene 

Franklin,  A. 


Le  Maguet,  P.  E. 
*Raynaud,  M. 


Moliere  and  his  medical  associations,  London,  1897. 
Les  etudiants  en  medecine  a  Paris  sous  le  grand 
Roi.  .  .  .  Paris,  1899,  8°. 

La  Vie  Privee  d' Autrefois,  Paris  (Plon). 

Les  Medecins,  1892,  1  vol. 

Les  Chirurgiens,  1893,  1  vol. 

Les  Medicaments,  1891,  1  vol. 

L'Hygilne,  1890,  1  vol. 

Le  monde  medical  parisien  sous  le  grand  roi,  suivi 
du  Portefeuille  de  Valiant,  Paris,  1899,  8°. 

Les  Medecins  au  temps  de  Moliere,  Paris,  1863, 
(2nd  edition.) 


N.  B.  Dr.  Cabanes  has  published  more  than  a  score  of  volumes  on  the 
history  of  medicine.  The  advanced  student  will  find  them  of  interest, 
e.g.  Mceurs  intimes  du  passe,  6e  serie,  Paris,  1920,  (Chapter  on  bleeding). 
Remedes  d’ autrefois — Two  series. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


Cabanas,  Dr.  et  Nass,  L. 
*  Delacroix,  F. 

*Funck-Brentano,  F. 

Le  Brun,  P. 

Legu£,  G. 

Louise,  T. 

Masson,  A. 

Vanel,  G. 

Wright,  T. 


Poisons  et  sortileges.  ler  serie,  Paris,  1903. 

Les  Proces  de  Sorcellerie  au  XVIIe  siecle,  Paris, 
1894. 

Le  Drame  des  Poisons,  Paris,  1915  (nth  ed.). 

Histoire  critique  des  pratiques  super  stitieuses, 
Paris,  1732,  (2nd  ed.). 

Medecins  et  Empoisonneurs  au  X  VI IG  siecle, 
Paris,  1895. 

De  la  Sorcellerie  et  de  la  justice  criminelle  d 
Valenciennes,  (XV Ie  et  XVI ie  siecles).  Valen¬ 
ciennes,  1861,  8°. 

La  Sorcellerie  et  la  Science  des  Poisons  au  X  VII e 
siecle,  Paris,  1904. 

Une  grande  ville  au  X  VIIe  et  X  VIIIG  silcles 
(Caen-Magiciens  et  Sorciers)  Caen,  n.d.  (1913) 
3rd  volume. 

Narratives  of  Sorcery  and  Magic  from  the  most 
authentic  sources,  London,  1851,  2  vols.  8°. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


Travel  and  pictures  of  Parisian  and  Provincial  life. 


*Babeau,  A. 

Chapelle  et  Bachaumont 

CORYAT,  T. 

Evelyn,  J. 

Fl£chier,  E. 

Locatelli,  S. 

La  Fontaine,  J.  de 
S£vign£  (Mme  de) 

(VlLLERS,  LES  SIEURS  DE) 


Les  voyageurs  en  France  depuis  la  Renaissance.  .  .  . 
Paris,  1885,  1  vol. 

Voyage  d’Encausse.  P.p.  M.  Souriau,  Caen, 
1901,  8°. 

Crudities,  Glasgow,  1905,  2  vols.  8°.  (First 
published  in  1611). 

Diary,  ed.  by  W.  Bray,  London,  1906,  4  vols.  8°. 
Memoires  sur  les  Grands- Jours  d' Auvergne,  ed. 
Ch cruel,  Paris,  1862. 

Voyage  de  France,  tr.  p.  A.  Vautier,  Paris,  1905. 
Lettres,  in  G.E.F.  edition.  See  below. 

Lettres,  in  G.E.F.  edition.  See  below. 

Journal  de  voyage  de  deux  jeunes  hollandais 
d  Paris  en  1656-1658,  p.p.  A.  Faugere,  Paris, 
1899,  8°. 
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Correspondence. 

(Chosen  not  for  literary  value  alone  but  as  specimens  of  news-giving  in 
letters.) 

Correspondance,  p.p.  Lalanne,  Paris,  1858-1859, 
5  vols.  12. 

Lettres,  p.p.  Tamizey  de  Larroque,  Paris,  1880- 
1883,  2  vols.  40. 

Lettres  &  G.  Menage,  p.p.  Ashton,  Liverpool, 
1  vol.  8°. 

CEuvres,  Paris,  1883-1893,  11  vols.  8°.  G.E.F. 
edition. 

Le  Grand  Conde  et  le  due  d’Enghien — Lettres 
inedites  (1660-1667),  Paris,  1920,  1  vol.  8°. 

The  Letters  of  Madame,  translated  by  G.  S. 
Stevenson,  London,  1924.  2  vols.  Vol.  I. 

1661-1708. 

Saint-Maurice  (Marquis  de)  Lettres  sur  la  com  de  Louis  XIV,  (1667-1670), 

p.p.  Jean  Lemoine,  Paris,  1910,  2  vols.  8°. 
Sevign£,  (Mme  de)  Lettres,  Paris,  1862-1886.  14  vols.  8°,  G.E.F. 

edition,  or  the  *Selections  published  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Baker,  Manchester  University  Press, 
1918,  1  volume. 

The  Press. 

The  Gazette  and  Mercure  are  not  easily  obtained.  Hatin  gives  a  good  idea 
of  the  XVI  Ith  Century  press  in  Vol.  I  of  *Histoire  politique  et  litteraire  de  la 
presse  en  France,  Paris,  1859,  8  vols.  16. 

Loret,  J.  La  Muse  Historique,  was  reprinted  in  1857-1878, 

4  vols.  8°. 


Bussy-Rabutin 
Chapelain,  J. 

La  Fayette  (Mme  de) 
La  Fontaine 
Magne,  E. 

Orleans  (Duchess  of) 


WORKS  OF  GENERAL  INTEREST 


(In  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  the  Chapter-Bibliographies). 

The  memoires  and  correspondence  of  the  period  are,  of  course,  the  best 
field  for  the  discovery  of  interesting  facts  on  the  life  of  the  XVI  Ith  century. 
The  following  books  cannot  take  their  place,  but  they  may  show  the  student 
what  to  look  for,  and  how  to  use  the  material  found. 


Bourgeois,  E. 
Du  Bled,  V. 
Franklin,  A. 


Gallier,  H.  de 


Lacroix,  P. 


Le  Sibcle  de  Louis  XIV,  tr.  by  Mrs.  C.  Hoey, 
London,  n.d.  40,  illustrated. 

La  societe  franqaise  du  XVIe  au  XXe  siecle, 
Paris  (Perrin)  1903,  9  vols.  in  16. 

La  vie  privee  d' autrefois,  Paris,  1887-1902,  27  vols. 
in  16. 

La  civilite,  V etiquette,  etc.,  1  vol.,  1908,  8°. 

Nos  ancetres  chez  eux,  Paris  (C-L)  1  vol.  n.d. 
Comment  on  depensait — se  mariait — etait 
servi — se  soignait. 

Usages  et  mceurs  d’autrefois,  Paris  (C-L)  1  vol. 
n.d.  Les  voyages — La  table — La  conversa¬ 
tion — La  vie  militaire. 

Filles  nobles  et  magiciennes ,  Paris  (C-L)  1  vol. 
Les  chapitres  nobles  de  filles — Dans  les  abbayes 
de  femmes — Les  maitresses  de  maison — 
Magiciennes  et  diseuses  de  bonne  aventure. 

Gens  de  com  et  d’autres  lieux,  Paris,  1921,  1  vol.  16. 

Dix-septieme  Siecle — Institutions,  usages  et  cos¬ 
tumes,  Paris,  1879,  40.  (Sixteen  coloured  plates 
and  three  hundred  other  illustrations.) 

Dix-septilme  siecle — Lettres,  sciences  et  arts,  Paris, 
1  vol.  40.  (Illustrations  in  colour  and  black  and 
white). 
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A  PREFACE  TO  MOLlERE 


Lemaitre,  J. 


Magne,  E  . 


Tilley,  A. 


La  Comedie  aprls  Molilre  et  le  Thedtre  de  Dancourt, 
Paris,  1882,  or  the  reprint,  Paris,  Welter,  1903, 
I  vol.  8°. 

Bourgeois  et  financiers  du  XVIIe  siecle  La 
joyeuse  jeunesse  de  T alternant  des  Reaux,  Paris, 
1921,  (6th  ed.)  1  vol. 

La  Fin  Troublee  de  Tallemant  des  Reaux ,  Paris, 
1922,  (2nd  ed.)  1  vol. 

Le  plaisant  abbe  de  Boisrobert,  (1592-1662),  Paris, 
1909,  1  vol. 

Mme  de  Chdtillon,  Paris,  1910,  (2nd  ed.),  1  vol. 
Mme  de  La  Suze  et  la  societe  precieuse,  Paris, 
1908  (2nd  ed.),  1  vol. 

Ninon  de  Lanclos,  Paris,  1925.  1  vol.  gr.  8°. 

There  is  an  earlier  edition  in  16. 

Scar r on  et  son  milieu,  Paris,  1905,  1  vol.  16. 

Revised  and  enlarged,  Paris,  1924. 

Le  Chevalier  de  Ligni&res,  Paris,  n.d.,  1  vol.  16. 
Modern  France,  a  companion  to  French  studies. 
Cambridge,  1922,  1  vol.  8°.  (Illustrated.) 


A  COMPLETE  CHRONOLOGICAL  LIST  OF  MOLlERE’S  PLAYS 


Le  Medecin  volant  )  Prose  farces  attributed  to  Moliere. 

La  Jalousie  du  Barbouille/ 

1655  L’Etourdi,  5  acts  in  verse. 

1656  Le  Depit  amoureux,  5  acts  in  verse. 

1659  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules,  1  act  in  prose. 

1660  Sganarelle,  1  act  in  verse. 

1661  Don  Garcie  de  Navarre,  5  acts  in  verse.  Comedie  heroique. 

L’Ecole  des  Maris,  3  acts  in  verse. 

Les  Facheux,  3  acts  in  verse. 

1662  L’Ecole  des  Femmes,  5  acts  in  verse. 

1663  La  Critique  de  1’Ecole  des  Femmes,  1  act  in  prose. 

L’ Impromptu  de  Versailles,  1  act  in  prose. 

1664  Le  Mariage  Force,  1  act  in  prose,  Comedie-ballet. 

La  Princesse  d’Elide,  5  acts,  verse  and  prose.  Comedie-ballet. 

1665  Dom  Juan,  5  acts  in  prose. 

L’Amour  Medecin,  3  acts  in  prose.  Comedie-ballet. 

1666  Le  Misanthrope,  5  acts  in  verse. 

Le  Medecin  Malgre  Lui,  3  acts  in  prose. 

Melicerte,  2  acts  in  verse.  Comedie-pastorale  heroique. 

1667  Le  Sicilien,  ou  l’Amour  peintre,  1  act  in  prose.  Comedie-ballet. 

1668  Amphitryon,  3  acts  in  vers  libres. 

George  Dandin,  3  acts  in  prose. 

L’Avare,  5  acts  in  prose. 

1669  Le  Tartuffe,  5  acts  in  verse. 

Monsieur  de  Pourceaugnac,  3  acts  in  prose.  Comedie-ballet. 

1670  Les  Amants  Magnifiques,  5  acts  in  prose.  Comedie-ballet. 

Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,  5  acts  in  prose.  Comedie-ballet. 

1671  Psyche,  3  acts  in  vers  ' libres.  Written  in  collaboration  with  Corneille 

and  Quinault.  Tragi-com6die-ballet. 

Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin,  3  acts  in  prose. 

La  Comtesse  d’Escarbagnas,  1  act  in  prose. 

1672  Les  Femmes  Savantes,  5  actsfin  verse. 

1673  Le  Malade  Imaginaire,  3  acts  in  prose.  Comedie-ballet. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


SOME  EDITIONS  OF  MOLlkRE’S  PLAYS 
ANNOTATED  IN  FRENCH  OR  ENGLISH 

In  French: 

The  edition  to  which  the  student  of  Moliere  naturally  goes  first  is  that  of 
Despois  (Eugene)  and  Mesnard  (Paul)  CEuvres  de  Moliere ,  Paris  (Hachette) 
1873-1893,  14  vols.  Les  Grands  Ecrivains  de  la  France. 

Volume  1 1  contains  a  very  complete  bibliography  which  should  be  brought 
up  to  date  by  consulting  Lanson,  G.,  Manuel  bibliographique  de  la  lilt.  fr. 
moderne,  Paris,  1921,  1  vol.  La  Revue  d'Histoire  litter air e  de  la  France ,  Etc. 

Editions  of  the  following  plays,  containing  much  information  on  the  life 
of  the  times,  were  prepared  by  C.  Livet  and  published  by  the  Librairie  Paul 
Dupont  (1883-1890).  L'Avare;  Le  Misanthrope;  Tartuffe;  Les  Femmes 
Savantes;  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules;  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme. 

Excellent,  cheap,  well-illustrated  editions  of  the  following  plays  are  pub¬ 
lished  by  Didier,  rue  de  la  Sorbonne,  Paris:  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules;  Les 
Femmes  Savantes;  Le  Misanthrope. 

In  English: 

The  Oxford  University  Press  and  the  Cambridge  University  Press  publish 
scholarly  editions  of  some  of  the  plays.  They  lay  emphasis  on  the  literary 
and  grammatical  points. 

The  Manchester  University  Press  has  an  excellent  edition  of  L'Avare 
edited  by  Professor  Baker.  It  emphasizes  the  social  life  of  the  XVI  Ith 
century. 

Messrs.  Longmans  Green  &  Co.  (Canadian  Branch)  have  a  similar  edition 
of  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules,  1924  and  1925. 

The  most  thorough  American  editions  are  those  issued  by  Messrs.  Ginn — 
Le  Malade  Imaginaire  (Olmsted);  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules  (Davis);  Le 
Bourgeois  Gentilhomme  (Oliver);  L'Avare. 

The  American  branch  of  the  Oxford  Press  has  an  edition  of  L'Ecole  des 
femmes  (Harvitt)  which  contains  a  good  annotated  bibliography  and  an 
inadequate  introduction. 

In  addition  to  the  help  given  by  Vols.  XII  and  XIII  of  the  Grands  Ecr¬ 
ivains  Edition  and  Livet,  Lexique  de  la  langue  de  Moliere,  Paris,  1896,  1897, 
3  vols.  8°,  the  student  will  find  useful: — 

For  Syntax: 

Haase,  A.  La  syntaxe  franqaise  du  XVIIe  siecle,  Paris,  1914,  8°. 

For  Vocabulary: 

Cayrou,  G.  Le  Franqais  classique — Lexique  de  la  langue  du  Dix-septibme  siecle, 
Paris,  1923. 
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